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MUST APOLOGIZE FOR THE 

fragmentary nature of the account 

of these early years, but it is 
primarily due to the fragmentary na- 
ture of the sources. Over the years the 
San Francisco Chronicle has been the 
best source of chess news, but since it 
was not founded until 1865 it has 
taken some luck to find much news 
prior to that time. My source for the 
years 1854-1929 is Dr. H.J. Ralston, 
cofounder of the California Chess 
Reporter in 1951. I have quoted 
liberally from Dr. Ralston’s manu- 
scripts, with permission. 

The Mechanics’ Institute was 
organized in 1854, and, from the 
history of such institutions in England 
and elsewhere, one may guess that 
chess was being played there from the 
beginning. The Institute evidently did 
not advertise. However, the Mercan- 
tile Library, a similar institution, did. I 
found chess mentioned in Vol. I of Col- 
ville's Directory (1856-57). Following a 
description of the Mercantile Library 
Association's library and reading 
room there appeared: “and apart- 
ments for playing chess and 
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Chess in the San 


Francisco Bay Area 


A chess historian’s survey of this 
region’s rich chess history. 


By Guthrie McClain 


draughts.” The Mercantile Library 
was later merged with the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute. San Franciscans believe 
that this makes their chess club the 
oldest in the country. 

There were other chess clubs at the 
time: Dr. Norman Reider found a 
score of a game played between the 
San Francisco Pioneer Club and the 
German Chess Club in Chess Monthly 
for 1859. a 

The first mention of a local cham- 
pionship is in The Argonaut column 
The Chess Player, a tournament at 
the Mechanics’ Institute in 1885 won 
by J. Waldstein, with N.J. Manson 2nd 


d 


_and Fritz Peipers 3rd. A second tour- 


nament in 1885 was won by H. Heyne- 
mann, who won eight straight games 
and ended it right there. 

Local tournaments continued, but 
records are practically non-existent 
since the closing of The Chess Player 
in 1888 — until 1920, when a San 
Francisco Chronicle column began. At 
that time the strongest players, and 
frequent club champions, were Elmer 
W. Gruer of Oakland and Adolph J. 
Fink, both of them a lifornia 
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champions on several occasions. 


Local Champions 


By the 1890s there were regular 
club championships at the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute. Gold medals were 
awarded to the winners. A list of club 
champions appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle of November 1905. 


1894-5 Walter R. Lovegrove 
1895 George Thompson 
1896 May Walter S. Franklin 
1896 Oct. Oscar Samuels 


1897 Oscar Samuels 
1898 Walter R. Lovegrove 
1898 J.J. Dolan 

1901 Valentine Huber 
1902 Hobart K. Eels 

1903 Nathaniel J. Manson 
1904 Wallace E. Nevill 
1905 Arthur B. Stamer 


Over the years, many grandmas- 
ters (as they are now titled) called at 
the Mechanics’ Institute: Johannes 
Zukertort, Emanuel Lasker, Harry 
Nelson Pillsbury, J.R. Capablanca, 
Geza Maroczy, Alexander Alekhine, 
Max Euwe, Bobby Fischer, Svetozar 
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ams. Á number of correspondence r 
mes were initiated in 1925 —'- 
inst Harvard, West Point, Okla- 


ma, Pennsylvania, Stanford, and 
som Prison (where the principal 
ponent was Warren K. Billings of 
e Mooney-Billings Preparedness 
ay bombing of 1916). 


Ye Modern Era 


the Mechanics’ Institute was s 


mter of Bay Area chess in 1929, 
hen I became part of the chess 
iene. The Institute is chiefly a library 
hich occupies the second and third 
jos of the Institute's nine-story 
lilding. The chess rooms are on the 


urth floor. In 1929, everything about: 


e chess rooms seemed exciting to 
e. There were 40 inlaid oak chess 
bles and 40 big sets of chessmen 
andmade of lignum vitae. (This wood 
ime from a shipyard owned by one 
‘the trustees where it was used on 
ie launching ways. The tables and 
its are still the pride of the club to- 
iy. There were also some strange 
struments called chess clocks — the 
rst ones I had ever seen. There was a 


¡parate checker club, also equipped 


ith lignum vitae men. 

Above all, there were iesen 
r. Walter Lovegrove, A.J. Fink, A.B. 
tamer, EJ. Clarke, Carl Bergmann, 
harles Woskoff, Bernardo Smith, the 
rothers Epsteen, Larry Rosenblatt, 
O. Fawcett, Henry Gross, George 
oehler and W.H. Smith. From across 
ie Bay in Oakland came Elmer W. 
ruer, Joe Drouillard and Johnny Tip- 
in, and from Berkeley, like me, came 
r. G.E.K. Branch, A.W. Ryder, D.N. 
edensky, William P. Barlow, Fred N. 
hristensen, Carl Bergman, and 
Villis Lamb. There was a wall board 
there Fink always had a problem set 
p for testing before publication, and 
iere was a notebook kept by F. Huber 
thich was full of historic games and 
iteresting positions from encounters 
i the big room. (How I wish I had that 
ist notebook now!) 

The Mechanics’ Institute had a 
uilt-in advantage over other clubs in 
lat it owned its own building and 
perated under an endowment which 
aid 75 percent of the cost of each 
iember. The membership fee in 1929 
ras only $6 per year, and remained 
lat for more than 40 years. Open 
very day, it became a second club for 
iembers of other chess clubs for 
tiles around. It was the site for state 
hampionship tournaments and in- 





GER team matches, as well as its 

- own slate of tournaments. However, it 
had a not-so-silent majority who” 
- preferred offhand games and became 


irritated with the tournaments that 
brought strangers into the SD and 
imposed. silence. 
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| The Hart Schaffner & Mare Revolt. dh 
In the year 1947, as I recollect, 


Charles Bagby alerted the Chess Club 
to an emergency. Bagby was the of- 
ficial greeter of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute Chess Room, a member of the 


four-man Board of Trustees and the ` 


only chessplayer on it. He told us that 
certain members of the board were 


ready to close down the chess and 


checker rooms and rent out the space. 


- Because of post-war financial prob- 
lems, he said, the trustees were in- 
clined to vote in favor of cash over 
- chess. Because he feared the worst, 
- he notified the local newspapers. As it 
- happened, the two or: three trustees 


who failed to appreciate the chess 
club were the most talkative members 
of the board. They were easily pro- 
voked into telling the San Francisco 
Chronicle reporter who covered the 
story that they considered the chess- 
players a poorly-dressed lot. Along- 


side a regular library member, they 
said, a chessplayer E like a refu- 


gee of some sort. -SE "nma 


— The Chronicle had its SE 
Hart Schaffner & Marx versus the — 


Mechanics’ Institute. If the chessplay- 
ers. dressed. up, the. story said, they 


would be welcomed in the building. - 


(Hart Schaffner & Marx. was a brand 


of men’s suits as well known then as | 
2 Pierre Cardin is today.) < wt 
“¿The 300 or so Chess Ge EEN 

: Edd with anger. They held a 


mass meeting which ended up with a 
petition to place into the constitution 
these words: “There shall be a Chess 
Room...” The Board of Trustees were 
put on the defensive. They adopted 
the substance of the petition, and the 
Chess Room is now written into the 
constitution, 
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Personalities: eade Alekhine | 


In 1929 I met Alexander Alekhine, 
then chess champion of the world. 
That is, I sort of met him; you can be 
the judge of that. He had been on a 
world tour and was on his way down 
the Pacific Coast. When he started a 


- 40-board simultaneous exhibition one. 


Saturday night at the Mechanics' In- 
stitute he felt pretty good. Besides 
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having had a good tour and a profita- 
ble one, he had just been wined and 
dined at one of San Francisco's 
famous French restaurants. 

His first shock was when he 
recognized his nemesis, Arthur Dake 
of Portland, who was making a habit 
of beating Alekhine. Dake had fol- 
lowed Alekhine down the coast from 
his last exhibition. The second shock 
was the discovery, as the games prog- 
ressed, that nobody facing him could 


- really be called a pushover. Members 


of the Mechanics' Institute have al- 
ways been noted for precisely those 


- strengths which bother the solo play- 


er: great tenacity and reluctance to 
give anything away. Even the teen- 
agers were high school team match 
players who were receiving coaching 
both at school and at the club. 

“I was not playing, and I had 
surveyed the games at the halfway 
point. Alekhine at that time had no 


-less than 22 dead lost games! That he 
“ got away with a score of approximate- 
- ly 19 wins, nine losses and 12 draws is 


a tribute to his great skill. 
The Great One was not used to ke 
ing a game, let alone nine at once, and 
was somewhat testy. During a break I 
asked him to autograph my only chess 
book which contained anything of his, 
Frank Marshall's Chess Master- 
pieces. 1 held the book open to his 
prize-winning game against Richard 
Reti, saying “May I have your 
autograph, Mr. Alekhine?” His reply 
almost blew me out. “I only autograph 
my own books!” he thundered, and 
brusquely thrust the book back. ~~ 
-Later, Alekhine was asked where 
he encountered the strongest players 


~ during his world tour. “In San Fran- 


cisco,” he said, “at a place called the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Te 


George Koltanowski : 
“San Francisco had never had a 


President professional until George 


Koltanowski returned after World 


- War II and decided to stay. Making 
- one's way as a chess professional is, 


as everyone knows, one of the very 
hardest jobs of all. Kolty prevailed 
upon The San Francisco Chronicle to 
print a daily column; after a time, the 
newspaper even paid him for it! Soon, 
he syndicated the column. At first Kol- 
ty had to live in the suburbs, being 
unable to afford housing in town. He 
started up a monthly magazine: Chess 
Digest, as it was called later, was 


published in Santa Rosa because of EEG 
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World Champion Alexander Alekhine in a simultaneous Ee in 1929. The e players w were ር E. ts H.K. Eels, Dr. W.R. 
Lovegrove. Kibitzer on Lovegrove's left: J.F. Smyth. “¿50352 v ME , : : A 


he high printing costs in the city. Kol 


y helped some of us form the Califor- ` 


tia State Chess Federation in 1949 
ind played first board for us in the 
Yorth-South team match several 
imes. But he couldn’t work for 
jothing as a regular thing and so he 
radually built up a national business 
which took him out of town a great 
leal, and away from our infant 
ederation. His own organization, 
shess Friends of Northern California, 
'emained separate from the state- 
wide one until the 1960's, when Mar- 
in Morrison brought some of the 
slubs into the CSCF. 

In 1953 Kolty led a team represent- 
ng a club now long gone — The 
solden Gate Chess Club — on a tour 
of Europe, together with the team 
members’ wives. It started as a team 
A only four: Koltanowski, Henry 
»ross, myself and Dr. Kenneth Colby, 
in order. Half-way into the tour, we 
picked up strength at the top in the 
person of a fifth player — young Ar- 
thur Bisguier of New York. Bisguier 
was on furlough from the Army, and 
iad just won a strong international 
3vent a few months before in Vien- 
na. Our team touched 14 countries in 
six weeks, and it was a grand ex- 
perience. Our strongest opposition 


ሚች 


"was the Cercle Caissa in Paris, Ge 
we faced 1: Dr. O. Bernstein, 2. N. 
.Rossolimo, 3. Dr. Savielly Tartakower, . 


4: A: Muffang, 5. C. Boutteville. We 
lost the match 12-415, the half-point 


~ being contributed by Bisguier. Our 


total score in.11 matches was four 


wins, five losses, andi two draws. o D 


Bobby Fischer 3 cm ter 
The year 1957 was pce anl 
because the U.S. Junior Championship 
was held in San Francisco and Bobby 
Fischer won it. That event is now im- 
portant because it was one of 
Fischer's first recorded tournaments. 
Italso stands out in my mind because 
it led to my lending my automobile to 
Bobby, with unfortunate results. 

I knew Bobby from the U.S. Open 
the- previous year, Oklahoma City 
1956. But that was not why Regina 
Fischer, Bobby's mother, called me on 
the telephone as the tournament was 
starting: She had asked around and 
had been told that I more or less 
represented the USCF in California. I 
promised her that I would do whatev- 
er I could to keep Bobby out of trouble 
during his stay in California. Then I 
went over to the tournament site and 


told George Koltanowski, the tourna- 


ment director, about Regina Fischer's 


call. Sie said: "We've got him fixed 
for the duration of the tournament. 


Why don’t you wait for his game to 


finish and then ask him what his plans 
are?" When I did this, Bobby, who 
was 15 at the time, looked at me cold- 
ly: "Who are you?" he wanted to 
know. This was an awkward question, 
for I had already told him my name. I 
managed to answer it, however, and 
with some reluctance he told me that 
he planned on staying in California 
with friends for a month or two and 
then going directly to the U.S. Open in 
Cleveland. I reassured Mrs. Fischer 
that the people Bobby was going to 
stay with here were dependable. 
Then came the matter of getting to 

Cleveland. Eventually a party of six 
was formed to travel together: Fisch- 
er, Bill Addison, Gil Ramirez, John 
Rinaldo, Bill Rebold and Jim Reynolds. 
I had a second car at the time, a 1950 
Buick I used for commuting. The kids 
were nearly broke, but between them 
they had enough for gasoline and food 
for the trip. I took a chance and sent 
them off in my car. 

= My 7-year-old car was in good con- 
dition, but not for the Twenty-Four 
Hours of Le Mans, let alone the Forty- 
Eight Hours of Cleveland. The kids 
decided they couldn’t afford to sleep 
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continuously in relays. In the heat of 
midsummer, a little wire in the distrib- 
utor gradually lost its insulation and 
shorted intermittently, losing the 
power to the spark plugs. Somewhere 
in the Nevada the “innocents” were 
sold a new set of spark plugs. After 
several stops, where they were sold 
various remedies (a new fuel pump, 
for example), the kids were i 
out of money. They took a rock 
through the windshield somewhere in 
Nebraska. So they had a council of 
war when they got to Hinckley, Il., 
with more than 400 miles still to go. 
They left the Buick at the local garage 
and went on by bus. 

A couple of days later I came in 
from the Cleveland Airport to the 
hotel. There Addison stood at the 
desk. “You can sue us if you want to,” 
were his first words. As I attempted to 
make sense of this odd greeting, the 
story came out. We sorted things out 
in the end, and after the tburnament I 
drove to Hinckley to pick up the Buick. | 
The bit of wire cost 25 cents. | 


Team Matches 


The chess world in San Francisco 
ing my formative years was quite 
different from that of today. There 
were no ratings. There were no Swiss 
lystem tournaments — and mighty 
ew tournaments of any kind. There 
vas a team match season during win- 
er and finally, beginning in 1926 with 
.2-man teams and growing to 25 in 
930, the ultimate match between 
Northern and Southern California. 
The 12-board match between San 
Tancisco and Los Angeles grew out 
f the cable matches popular in the 
910s and 1920s. The Mechanics’ In- 
titute played Chicago, Los Angeles, 
eattle and Portland by cable, but 















anywhere butin the car, so they drove | 
^ The*North-South Match was 


en- 
larged again in 1948, to 57 boards, 
and thereafter there was no limit on 
competitors. The high point was 73 
boards in 1957 (146 players and their 
families travelled an average of 225 
miles just to play one game!). e 
A high point for me was in 1946, 
when I perpetrated a Queen sacrifice 
in the match played at San Luis 
Obispo. I still have the hand-made 
chessboard made by Mayor Sinsheim- 
er and presented to each winner. - | 
< Irregular Opening ~~ ~~ 
J. Chernis SG. McClain” 
1. Nf3 e6 2. a3 c5 3. d4 d5 4; dxc5 
Bxc5 5. b4 Be7 6. Bb2 Nf6 7. e3 Bd7 8. 
Ne5 Nc6 9. Nxd7 Qxd7 10. Bb5 a6 11. 
Ba4 b5 12. Bb3 Rc8 13. Nd2 Qc7 14. 
Nf3 0-0 15. 0-0 Ne4 16. Nd4 Ne5 17. 
Qh5 Nf6 18. Qh3 Nc4 19. Bc1 Ne4 20. 
f3 Ned2 21. Rf2 Nxb3 22. cxb3 Ne5 


23. Rc2 Ges 
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Back at the club ba next day, I 
showed the game to Dr. Lovegrove, by 
this time quite elderly but still in full 
possession of his faculties (I can still 
hear him saying to some poor player 


Seg" Y ele: nem pe ኀ 4s TP. S 
Black won in a 
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son, and Gordon Barrett. ©. =~ <=} not until the 1960s) and for a great 















11] N.E. Falconer 


23, ... QueZ 24, Nxc2 Rxc2 25. e4 |. es 
Us nba RM Eae cori Dus Threatening to win White’s Queen 
- in one move by 12. ... Bb4 + and in two 


(1:12. Nc3 Qd7?. = 


2513. Nxe4! Nxe4 






Da 


- many of us it was more enjoyable than 


-any tournament. A total of 1,455 


games were played between 1926 and 
1970 (N 800, S 655). The North won 25 

matches, the South nine, and there 
were three ties. 

The quality of chess in a match 
seemed better than that in a tourna- 
ment, where only the individual 
player's score mattered and where 
there would always be another day 
for retribution. : 

Following are two lively examples. 
Neil E. Falconer, a student who cap- 
tained the University of California 
team in the periods 194042 and 


1947-49, later joined the Castle Club 


(of Oakland and Berkeley) and won its 
championship in 1950. He won the 
California Open Championship in 
1951. John W. Tippin was one of the 


_ strongest players in California at this 


time and won the Castle Club Cham- 


-pionship several times. E NI 
RS pio Notes to this game are by Falconer. 


“| University of California vs. Castle, 1941 


== Ruy Lopez Nas, 

ብ. J.W. Tippin 

` 1. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Bb5 a6 4. Ba4 

d6 5. c4 f5 6. d4 fxe4 7. Nxe5! dxe5 8. 
Qh5 + g6 9. Qxe5 + Kf7 10. Bxc6 


Inferior, but Black's entire line was 
; a surprise to me, and I was hoping 


for 
$ E d CR " 


40. ... Bg7. * 
¿10. ... bxc6 11. Qxh8 Nf6 


moves by 12. ... Qd7 and 13. ... Bg7. - 


=> Here, 12. ... Qxd4 would give Black 
a good game. - o x LE 


4 If 13. ... Bg7, then 14. Ng5 + wins. 


T e. 










































14. Qxh7 + Bg7 15. Bh6 Qxd4 16. 
«Necessary was 16. .. Bf5 though 
then White could force a won ending. 
^17. Rae1 Ng5 E aa D 


'hen the automobile became depend- 
ble enough to carry 12 men halfway 
) Los Angeles and return, the North- 
Duth matches-began. 

The first captains of the North were 
Imer W. Gruer in 1926, A.J. Fink in 
330 (both state champions) and, from 
331 to 1940, Fred N. Christensen. In 
e early days G.S.G. Patterson and 
arry Borochow captained the South. 
ley were succeeded by LeRoy John- 
M in the 1930s, HJ. Ralston captain- 
| the North in 1946, and Wade A. 
indricks and Guthrie McClain con- 
ከ161 until the last match in 1970, 
nile the South was led in this period 
' Herman Steiner, Charles Hender- 





whose: game. he: was kibitzing, in à 
penetrating high voice: “Young man, 
that move, doesn't even look like a 
chess move!"’) The: doctor was de- 
lighted with the move 23. ... Qxc2 and 
told me in his wonderful, squeaky 
voice, ‘One of the finest moves I have 
ever seen in the Mechanics' 
Institute!” <0 um uud nh 
During its heyday, the North-South 
match was the biggest event of the 
chess year and the most enjoyable. It 
was usually played on Memorial Day, 
and was frequently preceded by some 
kind of banquet, speed chess event, or 
cocktail party. There were no tour- 
naments to offer competition (at least, 




































GUTHERIE McCLAIN: Northern California?s “Mr. Chess” for Forty Years 


I first heard of W.G. (“Mac”) McClain in 193 8, when I was 15. At that time 
California had a population of only 6.5 million, with most of it located in Southern 
California. An older friend now at Cal (who had taught me the principles of the game) 
told me excitedly: “Barlow and McClain are giving a simultaneous tandem exhibition at 
the Men’s Clubroom at Stephens Union!” Naturally I went, and was amazed to see tow 
players - alternating moves for White without speaking to each other - demolish 20-30 
opponents (including me). Why did Mac do this? To promote chess, and to get more 
people interested in this fascinating game. 


When I started Cal in 1940 and joined the UC chess team, I discovered that Mac 
was the sparkplug of virtually all the chess activity in the Bay Area and surrounding 
Northern California. He and his Cal classmates, Fred Christensen and Bill Barlow, back in 
1926 had started the North/South matches as annual over-the-board “face to face” events 
in San Luis Obispo every Memorial Day weekend. (See The California Chess Reporter, 
vol. I, pp. 13-18.) Leading up to this event were the Spring League matches in the Bay 
Area from January-April each year, followed by the Oakland/Berkeley match, and then the 
San Francisco/East Bay match. The Spring matches were 7-board events between various 
local teams: Mechanics’ Institute (often fielding two teams, an A team and a B team); the 
Castle Chess Club (mainly Cal alumni of Mac’s generation); the Russian Chess Club (in 
those days manned by “White Russian” émigrés via China); the Oakland Chess Club; the 
UC Chess Club; the Berkeley Chess club (some years); and (some years) a team from ` 
Stanford or Palo Alto. In later years, the Golden Gate club of San Francisco was always a 
strong contender. (Most of the players were as a matter of course members of 
Mechanics,” and most of the matches were played at the Mechanics” chessroom.) Based 
on the results of these matches players were selected for the 25 man team of the North at 
San Luis Obispo. I recall my joy when two friends and I from the UC team were invited 
to play for the North in 1940. Later the N/S match was expanded to 50 boards or more. 


The impresario who kept all this going, and on track, was Mac. He was the leader, 
not by election but by consensus: genial, unflappable, fair, and always reasonable. His 
views generally prevailed, because he was right. Many chess players are by nature 
contentious - egos are involved not only in winning or losing a game, but also in matches. 
Believe it or not, before World War II most League games were played without a clock - 
there was a Depression going on! -- and arguments ensued. Adjourned games were 
adjudicated by A.J. Fink (“send it to Fink” was then the mantra - “Ask Fritz’ was not then 
feasible).Other disputes and questions typically were resolved by soliciting Mac’s advice. 
His good sense, “chess sense,” and fairness were clear to all. 


Mac was also the sparkplug of The Castle Chess Club, whose members met 
monthly in each other’s homes. It dated back to the ‘30s, or even earlier. I joined in 
1949. but marriage, children, and the work schedule of an attorney soon made me an 
inactive member, save for the Spring League matches. 


Mac's Cal Muni office was the "message center" through which chess information 
to and from Northern California passed, and chess events were arranged and coordinated. 





Matches with Sacramento and Valley teams were arranged. In 1951 the Castle team won 
the Bay Area League, and the Santa Monica team won the corresponding league in Los 
Angeles. Mac arranged that in the 1951 North/South match, the two teams would meet, 
in a “match within a match.” They met, and Castle won, with the unbelievable score of 6- 
0 (See Cal Chess Reporter, vol. L pp. 13-15). 


Mac was not only a chess devotee, and an indefatigable organizer, but he was also 
a highly skilled player. In 1953, Mac and Henry Gross took a team of four (including 
George Koltanowski, Dr. Kenneth Colby and themselves) to Europe, to play matches with 
selected clubs in Western Europe. The trip was highly successful. (See Cal Chess 
Reporter, vol. III, pp. 2-6) 


For years Mac was the Northern California interface with the U.S. Chess 
Federation, then a very feeble organization. His efforts and those of Henry Gross, his 
longtime friend from Cal and onward, resulted in the U.S. Open coming to San Francisco 
in August 1961, to the Palace Hotel. 


In the years from 1946 into the ‘70s, various leading U.S. and foreign 
grandmasters would make nation-wide tours, giving simultaneous exhibitions. These 
included Al Horowitz, Sammy Reshevsky, Bobby Fischer, Miguel Najdorf and others 
(former world champion Max Euwe in 1949). Mac was the coordinator and (usually with 
Henry Gross) the genial host (the chess equivalent of later San Francisco protocol 
hostesses) who welcomed the visitors, took them to dinner, and made their visits to San 
Francisco an enjoyable event for all concerned. 


In 1971 the famous tournaments sponsored by Louis Statham in Lone Pine began. 
Mac made an annual trek to Lone Pine during the final days, returning each time with an 
international star to show him San Francisco, and to give chessplayers in San Francisco 
the opportunity to match wits with him im a simultaneous exhibition. These included 
former world champions Smyslov and Petrosian, Grandmasters Svetozar Gligoric, Bent 
Larsen, and many others. 


During the years 1948 into the 1980s, annual “State Opens” were held, alternating 
between Southern and Northern California (the latter events held at Atascadero, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, Fresno, Berkeley, and other places). Mac not only helped organize 
these, but from 1948 to at least 1961 was the tournament director, responsible for the 
pairings (in those days, done with 4x6” index cards - this was before the age of 
computers). Pairings and color selection in the final rounds can be contentious matters, 
but Ido not remember anyone ever challenging Mac’s fairness or competence. 


In 1951 he and H. J. “Bip” Ralston saw that California needed a voice for the 
chess community, a periodical sharing news, and a showplace for California games, as well 
as beautiful or challenging endings and problems and the like. Mac saw both the need and 
the opportunity, and th California Chess Reporter was the result. Naturally, Mac and his 
company, Cal Muni, were the publishers. But he was not a one-man band. From the start, 
his efforts inspired successive teams of volunteer helpers, who saw what he was achieving, 
and wanted to contribute. Thousands of hours of hard wok went into it - a true labor or 





William Guthrie ‘Mac’ McClain 
and The Reporter: An Appreciation 


The theme of this appreciation is that the third quarter of the 20th century was 
unique in California chess because of a unique magazine, The California Chess 
Reporter. That period saw the flowering of team matches throughout the state, an 
influx of international talent, western players earning national recognition, and 
the tremendous boom following the Fischer world championship. In its 25-year 
lifetime The Reporter was shouldered through thick and thin by Mac McClain. 
The Reporter made the California State Chess Federation possible and opened 
the windows of the world to the state and especially to Mechanics’ Institute. 


This is a personal reminiscence; the reader will forgive a number of 
sentimental asides and digressions. But without these ephemera I feel future 
generations would miss the human being behind these thirteen bound volumes. 
These and much more are the shared remembrances of many people now living: 
Foremost, his long-time business partner Mark Eudey; his colleague of more 
than forty years Neil Falconer; the many chess talents Mac nurtured, such as Art 
Wang and Gil Ramirez; old stalwarts of Mechanics’ Institute such as Bill 
Addison and Earl Pruner; chess organizers such as Alan Benson, Jim Eade and 
Mike Goodall; long-time chessroom director Max Wilkerson; and mercurial 
talents like Walter Browne and Larry Christensen, who knew the Reporter as a 
chapter in their international careers. 


For numerous international masters and grandmasters, the doors of the 
Reporter were the gateway to California chess — and they included five world 
champions (Euwe, Fischer, Petrosian, Smyslov, Spassky). Tal unfortunately 
made his first visit to the City in 1991, after the Reporter was long gone. Mac 
died that year, age 86, sadly premature for a man of his acuity and vigor at the 
time. 


The date of Mac’s birth is fixed in my mind by two facts: the month and day, 
September 19, coincided with those of George Koltanowski (whom he invariably 
called with a birthday greeting); and the year was just before the San Francisco 
Earthquake and Fire of 1906, for I recall the story of his mother carrying him 
through the falling ashes to a ferry and safe haven in Oakland. The McClain 
family, like many another, thereafter made their home in the East Bay. 


Twenty years later, at the University of California, Mac discovered that there 
was a strong core of chessplayers who clashed daily at the student center. One 
fellow was on the boxing team, by name of Henry Gross. Another won the 
University Medal in 1929, by name of Ralph Hultgren. They and a handful of 
others formed the Castle Chess Club that year, with a format they followed for 
the next fifty years: meetings once a month rotating throughout members’ 
homes. One of the last players to join was journalist Steve Rubenstein, who had 





the bittersweet task of writing Mac's obituary in The San Francisco Chronicle. 


Mac and Gross were avid bridge players during the depression. It was at the 
bridge table that they met their wives. When “Ted” and Mac married in the late 
thirties, they had both reached the life master level. Mac joined a fledgling San 
Francisco business in about 1936 called California Municipal Statistics. The 
depression had been devastating to municipal bonds — for water districts, for 
schools or libraries. Banks underwrote these issues only at exorbitant rates 
because it was difficult to get a handle on the assessed value and solvency of 
cities and counties. Cal Muni, as the company came to be called, proposed to go 
out into the field and collect up-to-the-minute data so that financial institutions 
could bid more accurately on new issues. 


Cal Muni was slow to catch on. Mac soon had to work in the shipyards for a 
living while his wife crunched numbers in the office. This schedule persisted 
throughout the war. In the post-war boom, the company quickly hit its stride. 
Mark Eudey, who served as a civilian systems analyst with the U. S. Air Force in 
France, receiving two Purple Hearts, joined Cal Muni in 1949. By this time he 
had a Ph.D. in statistics from Cal and, of course, was a Castle member. Mark 
became the “inside” man while Mac hit the road, annually visiting nearly every 
county in the state. The data they collected and published were sold to their 
subscribers. At the time, no other state in the country enjoyed such a service. 


During all this time, California chess had been active, but not well-organized. 
Capablanca, Lasker, and Alekhine had all given exhibitions at Mechanics’ 
during the ‘twenties. But Pasadena 1932 was the only major event on the West 
Coast up to that time. Herman Steiner was virtually the only international star, 
arriving in Hollywood in the late 'thirties. After the war, things changed rapidly, 
as international masters — notably George Koltanowski — invaded the state. 
Kolty saw the need for a magazine to pull things together, but his Chess Digest 
didn't last long. The annual North-South matches had been underway for some 
time, and out of these conclaves came business meetings leading to a state 
organization, an open and a closed championship, and a rating system. To tie it 
all together, a regular, reliable journal was necessary — and Mac, with his travel 
schedule and publishing expertise, was the right person at the right time. 


Another Castle member, H.J. ‘Bip’ Ralston, had been doing a chess column in 
the monthly Argonaut, and he threw his experience into the venture. Bip was a 
professor of anatomy at UCSF, with a specific skill: creating artificial limbs for 
injured war veterans. This brilliant ‘idea’ man and the Scotsman with a penchant 
for organization analyzed other magazines — from Lasker’s in the early century 
to the various failures in California — and laid out a plan for a sustainable 
publication. That plan remained the same from the first issue to the last. 


The key, Mac argued, was the crosstable. Players wanted to see their names, 
and those of their friends. Instead of sexy essay-type articles, Mac wanted a 
record of every event possible. Forget about that old siren, advertising: tie the 





magazine to membership in the state federation. Recruit one person in each 
league to submit regular reports, and put his name on the masthead. Last, make 
it all high-quality. True to their own reading habits, Mac and Bip literally drew 
the typeface for the name to resemble that of The New Yorker. The first issue, with 
Ralston as editor and Mac as assistant, was aimed at the Northern California 
Chess Association. It was an instant hit, a keepsake, and was soon accepted as 
the journal for the entire state. 


Ralston insisted on one more thing: devote that last page to ‘Tasks’. Here 
were chess problems and studies, common in magazines from the old days but 
increasingly ignored - at least in game-happy U.S.A. Again, Ralston's wish was 
carried out to the very end. 


The quality of games annotations was high from the beginning. Master 
analyst A.J. Fink contributed; Falconer soon became games editor, fresh from his 
triumph in the California Open Championship of 1951. Over the years, this duty 
devolved on such stars as Valdemars Zemitis, “Junior Champion of Latvia’; or 
Bill Addison, who took his brand of chess to the U.S. Championship; and 
frequent appearances by international grandmasters Imre Koenig, Isaac 
Kashdan, and Herman Steiner. Overseas publications began quoting from 
Reporter games; readers looked forward to announcements of team matches as if 
to the opening of Spring training. It became an honor to have one’s game 
selected for publication. I was recruited to the staff after playing Mac in a one- 
day tournament in Sonoma in 1952 — my very first clock game — and I gradually 
became de facto co-editor. 


Perhaps the finest coup from the first five years was the personal diplomacy 
whereby Mac wooed the U.S. Junior Championship to San Francisco and made 
sure Bobby Fischer would be there. In early 1956 I was living in New York and 
happened to observe the famous D. Byrne-R. Fischer “Game of the Century’. I 
immediately dispatched the score to Mac, with notes and the prophetic line, 
“This young man may well be the first American world champion.” Mac rewrote 
this slightly, with his usual caution, but he immediately set about to make sure 
Fischer would play in San Francisco. He nailed down the details at the U.S. 
Open at Oklahoma City that summer, where Fischer was somewhat of a 
disappointment. But, sure enough, Fischer's mother called Mac a short time 
later, asking if Mac would watch over Bobby if he played in the Junior. Fischer 
won handily. 


I wore various hats during this period, taking over Ralston’s ‘Tasks’ and 
handling many production chores. Now Mac became truly ambitious. He had 
begun to run long articles, notably ‘Zeno the Rat’ and Charles Bagby’s 
deliriously enchanting, stream-of-conscious analysis of a game that earned him 
the state title. (If you have not read these, you are missing an insight into the 
impish sense of humor that went along with Mac's Scottish conservatism.) Now 
he wanted to improve the overall quality of the magazine by buying an 800-Ib. 





letterpress. Would I help operate it? 


From virtually the beginning, diagrams were created by setting them in type, 
by hand, 64 characters per diagram, locking them in a chase, then placing them 
face down on a flexible plate and striking a wood block at the back of the 
diagram with a mallet. You had one chance of hitting it evenly, in position, and 
with just the right amount of ink on the face of the diagram so as not to flood or 
lose the lines. This is not Gutenberg. 


So Mac and I purchased a Challenge 10x12 letterpress, circa 1875, from 
Somerset Press on Harrison. (Printing buffs may recognize the name Chandler & 
Price as the model Ford of that era, very similar to the one we bought.) One fine 
Saturday morning we loaded the Challenge onto my car trailer and hauled it to 
244 Kearny. We worked it gently through the doors by rolling it on pipes. We 
were virtually within the lobby when one of the glass doors swung closed 
without warning and hit the flywheel. The glass at first cracked, then little by 
little polarized into a spider web of fissures. Some twenty years later, on moving 
the monster to my house in Berkeley, we removed the flywheel first. 


The difference in diagram quality was immediately apparent. A platen 
distributed the ink uniformly over the diagram. The ‘kiss’ of diagram on plate 
could be finely adjusted with thin sheets of backing placed under the printing 
surface. One still had to hit the plate in precise position, but with the chase 
firmly locked one could make a few test runs and then tape the plate in final 
position. There were no more botched plates that had to be retyped or reshot. 
Even though the final press run was on an old-fashioned multilith, with a slight 
loss of sharpness because of the offset effect, we were convinced we had the best 
diagrams in chess magazine history. 


Even before this breakthrough, however, Mac was thoroughly been bitten by 
the printing bug. One of his Castle friends had studied at Cambridge under the 
philosopher Wittgenstein and brought back to Berkeley complete transcripts of a 
series of his lectures. Mac arranged to publish them. Similarly, Imre Koenig 
mentioned one day that several important matches played in the U.S. had never 
been adequately published. Thus today we have the Marshall-Capablanca 
match of 1909 and the Steinitz-Lasker match of 1894, both published by the 
Reporter. The Hollywood 1952 tournament book broke new ground for this 
series by including many photographs. 


The new press made it all the more tempting to expand the Reporter's 
repertoire. In 1961, when Gross and McClain brought the U.S. Open to San 
Francisco, the press became the backbone of promotional materials and the daily 
selected game scores. But the biggest venture of all came toward the end, the 
result of Mac's many visits to Lone Pine for the annual Grandmaster 
tournaments in the spring sponsored by the inventor Louis D. Statham. A small 
town in the Eastern Sierra, south of Bishop and in the shadow of Mount 
Whitney, Lone Pine was reached via Fresno or Reno, either way a long drive. 





Mac made this trip not only to cover it for the Reporter, but to coax the best 
grandmasters to San Francisco afterwards. On three occasions I accompanied 
him -- and we brought back Smyslov, Gligorich, and Alla Kushnir, all of whom 
stayed at my house. Their recompense for the long trip was a chance to give a 
simul at the world-famous Mechanics’ —- and enjoy the beauties of the City. 


Enter the unlikely figure Jude Acers, and suddenly a book was born. 
Grandmaster Chess was the title we gave it, but if Jude had had his way he 
might have called it ^Acers on the Road to Lone Pine'. This truly one-of-kind 
young genius was befriended by Mac as soon as he walked in the Reporter's 
door. He lived and breathed the game as if he were the Jack Kerouac of chess. 
Within weeks of arriving in the City he was giving chess lessons to Herb Caen. 
But Jude was also a first class analyst with a tremendous command of the board. 
When Jude said he would analyze every game at Lone Pine that year, 1975, we 
couldn't turn him down. 


With more money and time, it might have been a substantial addition to chess 
literature. As it was, it was a compact tournament book with the kind of gonzo- 
analysis that perhaps will never be seen again. In the book's production, we 
called on a new talent, a volunteer bookbinder, who gave me another insight 
into Mac's talents. 


Herman Menkes was a friend of mine, a few years older than Mac and a jack 
of all trades in graphic arts. I introduced Herman to Mac with some trepidation, 
for they seemed to have little in common. Yet almost immediately they struck up 
a friendship, and I learned something quite new about Mac. 


Herman was a violinist with the New American Symphony in New York in 
the 1920s. In the 1930s, moving to Hollywood, he made a living giving violin 
lessons (among his pupils was John Barrymore), but became a printer on coming 
to San Francisco. Mac had studied the recorder in school and was a sort of closet 
classicist. The two soon discovered they had heard some of the great 
performances of the ‘twenties and “thirties: Walter Gieseking, Fritz Kreisler, 
Arthur Schnabel. They were off in a world of their own. When Herman died in 
1989, just before the earthquake, at his request Mac and I scattered his ashes in 
the pond at the Palace of Fine Arts. 


Mac's cast of characters extended, during this period, to a coterie of bridge 
players and to his usual weekend golfing buddies. For bridge we gathered at 
Mac’s summer place, Pulga, on the Feather River whenever the opportunity 
allowed. He was a natural magnet because of his vast knowledge of the game 
(his book, Pro Bridge, developed in collaboration with Joseph Harrington, is in 
the Library). 


Meanwhile, year after year the Reporter's ten issues a year proceeded. At 
times we fell behind so far that we became confused when the events we were 
announcing had already occurred. The Fischer-Spassky match in 1972 gave us a 
new incentive to ratchet the content of the Reporter another notch. I believe we 





scooped other publications with quality analysis during this exhilirating time. 
Despite going down 0-2, Fischer stormed back to show that his 1956 Game of the 
Century was no aberration. 


In the mid-1970s Mac was elected a trustee of Mechanics” to enlarge the 
representation of the chessroom on the Board. (For many years Charles Bagby 
had been the sole chessplayer who was a trustee.) There had once been a 
perception that scraggly chessplayers did not fit in with the image of the Library. 
Herb Caen famously cracked that the trustees wished to “pull the chessnuts out 
of the foyer.” Mac proved to be an invaluable board member, with his business 
background, knowledge of books, and diplomatic courtesy. 


In the end, after retiring from Cal Muni at 70 and moving to Pulga, Mac 
thought 25 years of the Reporter was an appropriate time to close things out. He 
. returned to the Bay Area regularly, staying at our house in a room the kids soon 
dubbed ‘Mac's room’. At each arrival he would present my wife Theresa with 
several tapes he had transcribed from his old ‘78s, especially Schubert, Brahms, 
and Dvorak. At one of these vists, in late 1991 but short of his birthday, he died 
at our kitchen table over a chess game. 


The universal phrase that crosses everyone's lips when remembering Mac is 
that he was a gentleman. He was certainly that, and much more: an 
uncommonly cultivated man, who could be at home as easily at Memorial 
Stadium or Candlestick Park as in a discussion of French literature, who could 
address a bankers convention in the morning and teach chess in a Hunter's Point 
school in the afternoon. Horace wrote, about his poems, that he had raised a 
monument more lasting than bronze. Mac could have written the same, but, 
aware as he was of the intrinsic merit of hard work, he didn't have to. 


Bob Burger 


October, 2001 
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We acknowledge the efforts of all who have contributed to 
The Reporter over the years, but here especially is the place to 
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147: H. Gross - W. Addison (1961) 
148: L. Evans - Z. Kovacs (1961) 
149: L. Hyder - I. Rivise (1961) 
150: J. Blackstone - J. Loftsson (1961) 
151: R. Wilcox - W. Addison (1962) 
152: W. Addison - D. Foley (1962) 
153: I. Rivise - R. Cross (1962) 
154: S. Sredanovic - N. E. Falconer (1964) 
155: R. J. Fischer - R. E. Burger (1964) 
156: W. Addison - Bazcerowski (1964) 
159: D. Suttles - H. Gross (1964) 
M. Wilkerson - R. Burger (1964) 
A. Benson - D. Suttles (1964) 
160: W. Addison - L. Evans (1965) 
162: D. Suttles - W. Addison (1965) 
163: W. Cunningham - J. Hanken (1966) 
165: K. Commons - J. Tarjan (1968) 
166: W. Bills - T. Weinberger (1958) 
170: W. Browne - J. Tarjan (1968) 
171: Algren - Rivise - Burger - Gross (1969) 
V. Pafnutieff - B. Antman (1968) 
174: W. Addison - A. Bisguier (1969) 
175: D. Dean - D. Fritzinger ( 


176; J. Grefe - J. Tarjan (1971) 
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Part III - Games (Continued) 

M. Eudey - V. Zemitis (1971) 

Dr. K. Bach - C. Barnes (1971) 

K. Commons - J. Silman (1972) 

A. Suhobeck - J. Owen (1972) 

Menas - J. Jirousek (1971) 
Tarjan - L. Evans (1973) 

Tarjan - A. Miles (1973) 

Wilcox - J. Hanken (1973) 

Catig - M. Mills (1973) 

Berry - D. Waterman (1975) 
Piastowski - A. Benson (1975) 
Whitehead - V. Pupols (1975) 
Hammie - J. Tarjan (1975) 

Berry - R. Stoutenborough (1971) 
Weinberger - A. Pollard (1975) e 
Christiansen - J. Grefe (1975) 
Grefe - M. Najdorf (1976) 

Panno - L. Christiansen (1976) 
Ervin - D. Strauss (1976) 
Christiansen - L. Shamkovich (1976) 


4 * ^ KH * . 
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Part IV - Tasks 


Harold Branton 

Regence and Centurini 

A, J. Fink Memorial Prizewinners: 
E. Visserman, V. Bartolovic, J. Buchwald, H. Hermanson, 
W. Barclay 

Pillsbury - Gunsberg and Schlechter - Tchigorin 

Books by The California Chess Reporter 
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PREAMBLE : 


This book is a facsimile reproduction of The California Chess 
Reporter. Nothing has been edited. We realize that some notes are 
outdated and some variations should be corrected. We think you will 
enjoy it more in its original form, warts and all. 


In compiling the book, it was necessary to pass up, because we 
lacked space, articles or essays by Imre Konig, Jude F, Acers, Phil 
Smith, Hy Gordon, Valdemars Zemitis, William G. Addison and others. 
We had to pass up mention of annotations by Neil E. Falconer, John 
Grefe, Alan Benson and others, mainly because they were games editors 
listed on the masthead and their names did not appear over the notes, 


History 


The beginning of the state federation and the basic reason for 
the magazine, of course, was the North-South team match. We owe a 
debt of gratitude, therefore, to William P. Barlow and Fred N. 
Christensen of the North, and E.P. Elliott and Harry Borochow of the. 
South, the early team captains. A history of the North-South match 
appears on pages 29-35. 


"Unfortunately, newspaper chess columns and chess periodicals 
have, for the most part, short lives (although there are a few 
important exceptions to this rule)...Over the years until 1951, the 
San Francisco Chronicle was the best source of chess news for north- 
ern California, but since it was not founded until 1865 it takes a 
good deal of luck to find much news prior to that time. Fortunately, 
in 1951 The California Chess Reporter entered the field, and during 
the next 25 years provided the first regular, continuous, and essen- 
tially complete account of California chess. But it did more than 
just provide a current account: it resurrected news of the past 
which otherwise would have been in danger of oblivion, such as the 
history of California chess championships and the history of the 
North-South matches." -Dr. H.J. Ralston, from a monograph soon to 
be published. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHESS FEDERATION The CSCF is at last a real- 
ity? A Board of Directors of 10 men was elected at San Luis Obispo, - 
Friday evening, May 30. It will be the function of this board to 
elect officers, appoint a committee to write a constitution, and to 
work out all other necessary details. We are proud to state that 
THE REPORTER is now the official organ of the CSCF. 


The composition of the Board of Directors is: 


San Francisco Bay Area Chess League - Guthrie McClain (S.F.) 


Redwood Empire Chess League - The President of the League 
Central California Chess League - Neil T. Austin (Sacramento) 
Monterey Bay Area Chess League - George B. Oakes (Salinas) 

Los Angeles County Chess League - Herman Steiner € John Keckhut 
Riverside, Pomona and Orange Area  - George Croy (Banning) 

San Diego Area - Cecil R. Bates (La Mesa) 


Member-at-Large for Northern Calif. - A. L. Ritz (Eureka) 
Member-at-Large for Southern Calif. - A. E, Hoerchner (Shell Beach) 


^ 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHESS FEDERATION 
(CSCF) 


On September 5, 1949, a steering committee consisting of LeRoy 
Johnson (Chairman) and George Croy, both of Los Angeles, and W. G. 
McClain and H. J. Ralston, both of San Francisco, met in Atascadero 
to draw up plans for the formation of a CALIFORNIA STATE CHESS FED- 
ERATION. It was at this meeting that the present policy of having 
annual State Championship and State Open tournaments, alternating 
between the North and the South, was formulated. 


No attempt was made at the meeting to draw up a definitive 
constitution for the FEDERATION, since many details remained to 
be ironed out which required extensive discussion among the chess 
players of California. In general terms, however, the proposal was 
made that the backbone of the FEDERATION be the several Leagues al- 
ready in existence (such as the Sån Francisco Bay Area Chess League, 
the Los Angeles County Chess League, the Central California Chess 
League, etc.) each of which would elect representatives to serve col- 
lectively as a Board of Governors. The duly elected officers of the 
FEDERATION and the Board of Governors could meet conveniently each 
year at the time of the North-South match. 


The time is now ripe for the final steps to be taken in the for- 
mation of the FEDERATION. THE REPORTER recommends that between now 
and the next North-South match the various chess leagues in Califor- 
nia elect or appoint representatives who will submit to THE REPORTER 
their ideas as to the structure of the FEDERATION. THE REPORTER will 
publish their proposals in full. The way will thus be paved for the 
final steps to be taken at the time of the next North-South match. 
THE REPORTER also will publish with pleasure the views of unattached 
Players in the State, so that every chess enthusiast will be able to 
contribute his bit toward the formation of a thoroughly democratic 
CALIFORNIA STATE CHESS FEDERATION. 








Guthrie McClain was elected temporary Chairman, , Neil T. Austin 
and John Keckhut will be in charge of ratings for ‘all players in the 
state. Their addresses are: 


Guthrie McClain Neil T. Austin John‘ Keckhut 
544 Market St., Rm. 805 1608 - 42nd Street 12000 Thermo Street 
San Francisco 4 Sacramento 19 Los Angeles 54 


All communications concerning ratings should be:sent: to Austin 
for northern players, and to Keckhut for southern players. 


Hereafter, the CSCF will sponsor the following: , North-South 
match, California State Championship, California Open Championship, 
Northern California Championship, Southern California Championship, 
all team matches within and between the present Leagues, and pos- 
sibly a Woments Championship, as suggested by Herman Steiner. The 
present status of a Correspondence Championship is in dourt. Numer- 
ous pros-and-cons have been offered, and it will be necessary for 
the Board of Directors to further consider the matter. 


Membership in the CSCF will be required for participation in 
the above activities. The yearly dues have not yet been set, but 
will include subscription to THE REPORTER. 


An important problem to be taken up is the relation of the CSCF 
to the United States Chess Federation. 


The CSCF has been fortunate in obtaining the services of a 
fine group of officers, directors, and committee members. The 
President of the Federation, LeRoy Johnson of Los Angeles, has just 
announced the first Tournament Committee. The committee is divided 
into northern and southern sub-committees, each of which is respon- 
sible for its regional events. | 


CSCF TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE 


NORTH SOUTH 
W. T. Adams (San Jose) J. Alexander (San Diego) 
N. T. Austin (Sacramento) G. F. Goehler (Los Angeles) 
Re Freeman (Oakland) J. Keckhut - (Los Angeles) 
H. Gross (San Francisco) C. E. Kodil (Los Angeles) 
Ho Se King (San Francisco) Je P. Looney (Long Beach) 
W. G. McClain (Berkeley) D. Maron ( Hollywood) 
C. B. Oakes (Salinas). P. C. McKenna (Santa Monica) 
P. Prokoodin (San Francisco) I. Rivise (Los Angeles) 
H. J. Ralston (San Francisco) J. P. Simonsen (Los Angeles) 
J. Schmitt (San Francisco) H. Steiner (Hollywood) 
P. D. Smith (Fresno) X (City Terrace Club) 
A. B. Stamer (San Francisco) H. Zander ( Inglewood) 


For the record, the other officials of the CSCF are: 


Officers 
President LeRoy Johnson 
Vice-President Henry Gross 
Secretary < Don Maron 


Treasurer Dr. Ralph Hultgren 


Directors 

le We Ge McClain (Chairman) San Francisco Bay Area 
2. John Alexander San Diego Area 

3. George Croy Riverside-San Bernardino 
4. A. Ee. Hoerchner At large, So. Calif. 
5. John Keckhut Los Angeles County 

6. George B. Oakes Monterey Area 

7. Gunnar Rassmussen Redwood Empire 

8. A. Le’ Ritz | At large, No. Calif. 
9. P. D. Smith Central Calif. League 
10. Herman Steiner Los Angeles County 


During the holidays, two of your editors made a swing through 
southern California. The purpose of this trip was to gain more 
intimate familiarity with the chess clubs and general chess activity 
in the South, to advertise THE REPORTER, and to further develop plans 
for the formation of a State Federation. In all respects, the trip 
was eminently successful. We came home with many new subscribers 
from the Los Angeles area, and with a lot of new friends. 


We were particularly impressed by the activity in Long Beach. 
The Lincoln Park club has magnificent quarters provided by the city, 
and boasts several hundred members. If we are not mistaken, only two 
other clubs in California are of comparable size - the Los Angeles 
Chess Club and the Mechanics! Institute in San Francisco. California 
needs more city governments with the vision of that in Long Beach. 


Other clubs visited were Los Feliz, Cosmopolitan, Los Angeles, 
and the Hollywood Chess Group. We wish to compliment our Southern 
friends on the excellence of their respective clubs. Unfortunately, 
time did not permit visits to many other clubs. We shall visit those 
at a later date. 


With all this activity in southern California, one of the mira- 
cles of the age is how the North scored such a decisive victory over 
the South at the match last Spring. We believe that the reason can 
only be that the South did not muster anything like its strongest team 
at that time. Our old friend, Le Roy Johnson, has done a Herculean 
Job for many years in getting a Southern team together, but it is 
simply too great a task for one man to handle. We sincerely hope, 
and believe, that THE REPORTER will do much to alter this state of 
affairs. We look for a real knock-down-and-drag-them-out struggle 
next time, and that is the way it should be. 


We had hoped to visit our friends in Fresno during the trip, but 


again the time element made that impossible. Please accept our re- 
| grets. 


We cannot close without mentioning several players, not on the 
staff of the magazine, who have been particularly good friends: 
Herman Steiner of Los Angeles, who has given us magnificent notices 
in his chess column in the Los Angeles Times; J. P. Simonsen, of the 
Los Angeles Chess Club; Charles Gray of the Cosmopolitan Chess Club; 
and J. P. Looney, of the Lincoln Park Chess and Checker Club in Long 
Beach. To all of you, our warmest thanks. 








POLITICS AT LONG BEACH 


As readers of THE REPORTER know a runnin 
existed within the U.S. Chess Federation for ክ.ከ. the 
controversy appeared in the pages of THE REPORTER about a year ago, 
1t has.been aired at some length in Chess Life, and a number of open 
letters have been circulated. Since much of the drive for reforms 
within the USCF has been spearheaded by Californians, the business 
meetings in Long Beach were anticipated with a certain amount of ap- 


prehension. It was feared in many quarters that an open break might 
take place, ! | 


We are happy to report that the meetings:were quite harmonious. 
The Federation management proved to be willing to meet its critics 
halfway, while the Californians welcomed the 'improvements already 


made and cheerfully recognized the practical difficulties standing 
in the way of other reforms, 


At the first meeting, that of the general membership, four of 
the five incumbent directors from California - John Alexander (San 
Diego), Henry Gross (San Francisco), Guthrie McClain (San Francisco), 
and Irving Rivise (Los Angeles) - were re-elected, and Phil Smith 
(Fresno) was elected to replace Francis Crofut (San Jose), who is 
currently inactive in chess because of press of business. (Alexander 
subsequently resigned, and will be replaced by George F. Goehler, Los 
Angeles.) i 


Following the election of directors and the usual reports, a 
motion was made from the floor by James Bolton of Connecticut that 
Montgomery Major, editor of Chess Life, be commended for his services 
to the USCF. This motion drew stormy debate, and when it was carried 
through the voting by Business Manager Kenneth Harkness of 460 prox- 
ies, there was considerable acrimony». But this was the first and 
last flare-up of the three meetings. ን | 


The two directors! meetings were quite productive. A reply by 
the Ways and Means Committee to a recent report by the five directors 
from California was well received, and appeared to offer good pros- 
pects for future cooperation. A revamped financial report made a 
good impression. A report by the chairman of the By-Laws committee, 
William R. Hamilton of Pittsburgh, indicated that a number of con- 
structive changes will be made in the new by-laws, to be submitted 
this winter. The new Tournament Committee Chairman, Bill Byland of 
Pittsburgh, made a fine gesture toward harmony by announcing that he 
would ask Dr. Edward Lasker of New York and Irving Rivise of Los 
Angeles to serve. 


OPERATION M - MASSACHUSSETTS HAS MORE USCF MEMBERS THAN NO. CALIF. 


We have been complacently sitting back, watching the total mem- 
bership in California grow, until we now lead the nation. But a check 
of the roster shows 104 members in the North and 427 in the South? 


We in the North must each find four new members just to catch up. 
Needed desperately are county chairmen to coordinate local efforts and 
to assist, fellow members in convincing tournament directors that. up- 
coming tournaments should be USCF-rated. Needed almost as badly are 
club membership chairmen to convince local chessplayers that they .. 
should join the USCF to help keep California in first place (if for no 
other reason). Let's make the coming fifteen months before the U. S. 
Open in San Francisco Operation MC (1000 members in California). Im- 
possible? California doubled its membership during the first year of 
Operation M, gaining 258 members. Why canft we again double? Let us 
prove that our maiden effort was not a fluke. 


You say you don’t know how or where to start? The next time you 
sit down at a chess board, look up...is he a USCF member? Offer him 
a national rating and challenge him to a five-game rating match. The 
cost, $5.25 for him, 25g for you...the price of a pack of cigarettes, 
and you have enrolled your first member. Then, after the evening is 
over, make out a check payable to me or to the USCF in the amount of 
$5.50. Mail it to me with the full name and address of the new mem- 
ber. He will begin to receive Chess Life within two weeks. When the 
match is over, notify me of the result on a post card and I will see 2 
that it is rated. If each of you use this method to enroll two addi- 
tional members, you will be ready for the next step in the plan. 





The four of you now get together and have a USCF-rated invita- 
tional tournament. Since chessplayers dontt like to be left out of 
anything, several more memberships will be obtained. With seven or 
eight potential members it shouldn't be difficult to convince the 
club directors that the club should become a chartered member and 
keep the 20% commission on dues to themselves. 


This is but one ladder to success. Itm sure you can find many 
more ways to get chessplayers to help foot the bills of organized 
chess. But what works for one won't necessarily work for everyone. 
Please send me the details of your successes and failures, and I?ll 
spread the word so that we all may benefit from your experiences 


Lowell O. Tullis, No. Calif. Membership Chmn., 59 Stoneybrook Ave., SR 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHESS FEDERATION - ANNUAL MEETING 


On the evening of May 28, 1960, the annual meeting of the CSCF 
will be held at the Hotel Californian, Fresno. Because there will be 
a three-day week end, the meeting will be earlier than last year's, 
being tentatively scheduled for 8:00 P.M. in the Sequoia Room. ' 


As a guide in conducting the business meet we ive a rough 
outline of the agenda: ge d A: 





l. Call to order by Ralph Hagedorn, president. 

2. Reading of the minutes by Spencer H. Van Gelder, secretary. 
3. Financial report by Dr. Ralph Hultgren, treasurer. 

4. Reports by the Tournament Committee on tournaments and events 
conducted during the year by the Federation - Lyman Daugherty, 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Se Old and new business. 

6. Election of directors. 

7. Election of USCF directors. 


The following are the incumbent directors: 


Director Representing 
Lyman Daugherty (San Jose) Central California 
Guthrie McClain (San Francisco) San Francisco Bay Area 
Irving Rivise (Los Angeles) Southern California League 
Isaac Kashdan (Los Angeles) Southern California League 
Gunnar Rasmussen (Vallejo) Redwood Empire 
San Diego Area 
Larry Zipfel (Redding) At large - Northern California 
George B. Oakes (Salinas) Monterey Area 
Charles B. Walker (Riverside) Tri-County Area 
Al Raymond (Lancaster) At large - Southern California 


The following are the incumbent USCF directors: 


l. Guthrie McClain (San Francisco) 6. William Rebold (Berkeley) 


2. Phil D. Smith (Fresno) 7. Nate Robinson (Los Angeles) 
3. Henry Gross (San Francisco) 8. Sonja Graf (Los Angeles) 
4. Spencer H, Van Gelder (S.F.) 9. John Alexander (Big Bear) 


5. George McMahon (Little Rock) 10. Gil Ramirez (San Francisco) 


(Isaac Kashdan is a Life Director. Irving Rivise is a Vice-Presi- 
dent and needs not be elected Director.) 


WHERE IS CALIFORNIA CHESS GOING? (EDITORIAL) 
A E E REDI UI መ 


At the annual meeting of the California State Chess Federation there 
was a discussion of breaking up the federation into three or more regional 
federations. Since we reported the proposal several months ago in these 
pages, nothing concrete has materialized, but undercurrents of unrest have 
come to our attention. Evidently the dissatisfaction is still strong. 


The most recent episode was at the State Championship in San 
Francisco. Criticism was leveled at northern California for not having the 
strongest opposition out to compete with the southerners. This was held by 
some of the southerners to call for holding all future state championships in 
Los Angeles. 2 





In his column in the Los Angeles Times, CSCF President Isaac 
Kashdan tied this in with the earlier proposal to break up the federation. 
The fact that the Los Angeles area has more and bigger tournaments with 
larger cash prizes, wrote Kashdan, indicates that the State's chess 
community would be better off with separate federations. 


We may be dense, but we fail to see how a state championship could 
be held exclusively in one part of California. It seems to us that it would 
become merely a championship of that part. We recall that many years ago 
Herman Steiner held championships of the California State Chess Association 
in Los Angeles -- with the result that scarcely anybody from the north 
participated. 


We also fail to see how the California Open and the North-South team 
match would be improved by having separate federations or associations. We 
dcn't think it would help our relationship with the U. S. Chess Federation -- 
in fact, the national federation would be unable to grant us a state charter, 
according to current affiliation rules. 


. We are willing to explore new methods, however, and herewith pre- 
sent a few suggestions regarding statewide events. The first letter we re- 
ceived was from B, Rebold of Sacramento: 'We would like to hold the 1963 
Calif. Open in Sacramento. ..I think the resources at the Sacramento Inn are 
far superior to Fresno's...We can have tne Comstock Room, an analysis 
room, rooms for two officials, and $50 worth of trophies.' The second let- 
ter is from H. Abel of Santa Monica, the outstanding tournament director and 


promoter: "I would like to run bigger and better tournaments (a la Milwaukee) 
and I think we have the potential if we could use our holiday week ends better. 
Instead of having the North-South match on that type of week end, have it 

just on an ordinary Saturday and Sunday. After aL it's only one game..." 


EDITORIAL by Neil T. Austin, Associate Editor 
ብ ከባ Ee EE EN 


When the California State Chess Federation was first formed several 
years ago, the writer strongly favored two separate groups with coordina- 
tion at the top only. Reasoning that the two strong chess centers were 400 
miles apart, with a great gap between where there was no organized chess, 
it was felt that this was the only practical way to proceed. After several 
years of harmonious operation, it seemed that this stand had been unduly 
pessimistic. Regrettably, it appears that the argument had no substance 
after all. 


The present operation of the CSCF is faulty in many ways, but if one 
remembers the chess situation as recently as 15 years ago, it will be seen 
that we have come a long way. Previous to World War II, there were no 
organized leagues, no Open, and only an occasional State Championship. 
The North-South Match was practically the only common ground between the 
North and the South, and one either had to know Herman Steiner or be a 
member of Mechanics' Institute to be invited to this event. 








The improvement in the organization of California Chess can be 
attributed to the CSCF. Of this there is little doubt. To say the least, it 
seems short-sighted to jettison the organization which has accomplished so 
much. It would seem better to recognize the faults of the present organiza- 
tion and make a conscientious effort toward improvement. 


First, the State Open Championship. This has, been a highly success- 
ful event, and most complaints have been of a minor nature. A split in the 
Federation would do more harm than good to this event. One possible im- 
provement here might be to have a committee, including the Director, to 
examine complaints from the previous year, correcting them if possible. 


Second, the North-South Match. Historically, this is the tie that binds 
the State. When there was no other contact, Northern and Southern players 
met here and ultimately developed a workable organization. This event 
would probably lend itself to a split organization better than any other, but 
only if the South will realize its responsibilities. Teo often the North has 
left a better team at home and still won overwhelmingly. Does the South 
depend solely on its imported masters, or does it lack the players of "club" 
strength who are so important in this type of match? More probable is a 
lack of effort to get the good "club" player out. It would be tragic if the 


combination of a Federation split and a few more South defeats should result 
in the demise of this historic event. 


Third, the State Championship. Surprisingly, this event has usually 
produced a worthy Champion. Many think that this is purely by accident. 
The method of qualification is open to question, as many areas have no 
practical means to qualify an entry to the finals. The field in the finals is 
too large, making it necessary to play several games ahead of time. The 
North has been very remiss in sending its better players when the finals 
were held in Los Angeles. Qualification should be by areas rather than by 
leagues. Each area should be allowed a representative into a qualifying 
tournament, either semi-final or quarter-final. A small enough number 
should be qualified into the final event to assure its being played off at one 
time. This would allow the outlying areas a chance to qualify players with- 
out discriminating against the probable greater strength in the metropolitan 


areas. The old method of requiring that a player post a forfeit fee should 
be resumed. 


Fourth, Membership. The membership is largely concentrated in the 
large centers, together with the cities whose clubs belong to leagues. No 
real effort has ever been made to attract players from other areas, such as 
industrial clubs, or smaller out-of-the-way cities, i.e. Eureka, Brawley, 
Bishop. An effort should be made to get a mailing list from Chess Review, 
together with a list of California members of USCF, with the idea of can- 
vassing these players for Federation membership. Of course, a program 
must be offered, which will be attractive to members from these localities. 


Fifth, Organization. This is the all-important point, and the area of 
present disagreement. The present organization is of a democratic type, 
with representation by leagues. The annual meeting, held before the North- 
South Match, is open to all. Unfortunately, non-league players do not join, . 
and the annual meetings might be termed a farce. This meeting should be 
replaced by a Director's Meeting, which would accomplish more and con- 
sume less time. The Directors should be chosen by areas rather than by 
leagues. Tentatively, such a board might be chosen as follows: 


Los Angeles Metropolitan (3), San Diego-Imperial (1), San Bernardino- 

Inyo (1), Santa Barbara-San Luis Obispo (1), Salinas- Monterey (1), 

Fresno- Tulare-Kern (1), Central Valley (1), North Coast (1), North- 

ern Calif. (Redding) (1), Bay Area (2). These directors should be 
elected by their own area players, not by the league as at present. 


If the Southern group feels that better results will be attained by two 
it could be accomplished by the formation of 


autonomous federations, 
These associations would form the 


Northern and Southern associations. 
CSCF with three (3) directors each, at least one being from outside each 
metropolitan area. Complete domination by the metropolitan areas would 
be a step backward into the dark ages of California Chess. 


Lastly, the Reporter. This organ has lasted longer than any previous 
California chess publication, largely because of the efforts of the present 
editor. If the Southern Californians believe that they can improve upon it 
for any length of time, the writer feels that they will be sadly mistaken. 
This is a labor of love, and an editor can be very easily discouraged. 
However, there should be definite publication dates; if nothing else, a 
program of future events should be published. This would require the 
cooperation of a great many league and tournament officials, together with 
Associate Editors of whom the writer is one. 


To recapitulate briefly, there are 3 important events sponsored by 
the CSCF, none of which would be helped by the sacking of the State-wide 
organization. The Open needs little improvement, the North-South Match 
needs improvement but the effort must come from the South, and the State 
Championship should be revamped. There should be an effort to attract 
new members, and the organization can stand a complete overhaul, but to 
break it up would be short-sighted. 


The President should appoint a committee of five (5) to consider 
complaints and to recommend changes in the present organization. Recom- 
mended for this committee are Henry Gross and Guthrie McClain from the 
North, and Irving Rivise and George Goehler from the South as men who 
have known California chess from the old days, together with Major 
Edmondson of Sacramento, who has had experience with the organization 


of Chess in Texas, and in his capacity as a USCF Vice President should be 
able to moderate the discussion. 
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HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA CHAMPIONSHIPS. During the past eight 
months, we have been accumulating material dealing with the history 
of California Championship tournaments. It was important that this 
work be done as soon as possible, since, with the flight of time, 
there was danger that the story of the past might be lost forever. 
We have used all available sources for gathering information. News- 
paper clippings, especially those left by our late beloved E. J. 
Clarke of San Francisco, have provided much important material. The 
files of the British Chess Magazine have yielded à great many de- 
tails, and also old copies of the American Chess Bulletin. A few 
recent items have been taken from Chess Digest and The Reporter. 
These important sources, however, would not have proved adequate 
without supplementary information provided by a number of California 
chess players. We wish to acknowledge with the greatest thanks the 
help of A. J. Fink, Henry Gross and Arthur B. Stàfier of San Francis- 
co, and Harry Borochow and Herman Steiner of Los Àngeles. A number 
of other players have also supplied scattered bits of information, 
and to these players we express our gratitude. 


In the following account, we have included only those tourna- 
ments which may be justly considered true championship tournaments; 
that is, in which at least one player, of recognized strength, from 
both North and South, has participated. There have been several 
tournaments in which either North or South has not had true repre- 
sentation. These competitions are of little or no interest to the 
person interested in the history of California championships. 


1921 The first tournament for the Championship of California 
was held at the Mechanics? Institute Chess Club, San Francisco, from 
December 27, 1921, to January 8, 1922. Eleven players participated. 


The late Elmer W. Gruer of Oakland scored the greatest victory 
of his career, winning LO straight games! Then came Stasch Mlotkow- 
ski of Los Angeles with 7-3, E. J. Clarke of San Francisco and Harry 
Borochow of Los Angeles with 6-4, A. J. Fink of San Francisco and 
W. Metzke of Fresno with 54-44, Dr. W. R. Lovegrove of San Francisco 
44-53, Charles Woskoff of San Francisco 4-6, George Hallwegen of San 
Francisco 24-74, and Bernardo Smith and S. Swanson of San Francisco 
2-8. 


1922 Twelve players. Los Angeles Athletic Club, beginning 
September 4. | 


Winner, A. J. Fink of San Francisco with a score of 9-2. Harry 
Borochow and R. F. Lyon of Los Angeles 7-33, E. F. Schrader of San 
Diego 7-4, S. Mlotkowski of Los Angeles and Bernardo Smith of San 
Francisco 63-43, D. Mugridge of Los Angeles 53-53, E. W. Grabill and 
C. S. G. Patterson of Los Angeles 4-7, C. H. Whipple, Jr. of Los 
Angeles 33-7%, E. R. Perry of Los Angeles 3-7, and.J. F. Smyth of 
Oakland 2-9. Hug 





1923 The Western Chess Association tournament was played this 
year in San Francisco at the Mechanics? Institute, from July 30 to 
August 6. It. was agreed that the California chess player having the 
highest score would be recognized as California champion for the year. 


1.4. 
S. Mlotkowski of Los Angeles and N. T. Whitaker of Washington, 
D. C. tied for first and second with scores of 9-2, in a field of 12 
players. Mlotkowski therefore became California champion. 


Other scores were: S. Factor of Chicago 8-3; A. J. Fink of San 
Francisco 7-4; E. W. Gruer of Oakland and Dr. W. R. Lovegrove of San 
Francisco 63-53; Currier of Washington, D.C. 6-5; Prof. G. E. K. 
Branch of Berkeley 54-53; Prof. A. We Ryder of Berkeley 3-8; D. Mug- 
ridge of Los Angeles 24-84; G. S. G. Patterson of Los Angeles and 
A. Feldman of Stockton 14-94. 


1925 Played in Los Angeles August 16 - 23. Nine players. 


Won by S. Mlotkowski of Los Angeles with a score of 74-23. A. Je 


Fink of San Francisco 63-13; E. W. Gruer of Oakland 53-23; E. Fo 
Schrader of Los Angeles 4-4. 


1926 Played at Athens Athletic Club, Oakland. 


Tie for first and second between E. W. Gruer of Oakland and 
A. J. Fink of San Francisco. Gruer won the play-off, thereby becom- 


ing champion. Other scores: S. Weinbaum of Pasadena third; Henry 
Gross of San Francisco fourth. 


1927 Played in Los Angeles, August 7 - 14. Ten players. 


Won by E. W. Gruer of Oakland with a score of 8-1. Then came 
D. Mugridge of Los Angeles 7-2; Harry Borochow of Los Angeles 6-5; 
A. J. Fink of San Francisco 54-34; Henry Gross of San Francisco and 
S. Rubinstein of Los Angeles 43-41; G. S. G. Patterson and H. Bier- 


wirth of Los Angeles 34-54; Prof. Bateman of Pasadena 24-63; and 
W. Smith 0-9. 





1928 ^ Double-round, six players. Mechanicst Institute, San 
Francisco. 

A. J. Fink and Henry Gross of San Francisco tied for first and 
second with scores of 54-24. Fink won the play-off, thereby becom- 
ing champion. The scores are exceptional because Harry Borochow and 
S. Rubinstein of Los Angeles withdrew from the tournament in its 
early stages -- reasons not known. Other scores: Dr. W. R. Love- 
grove of San Francisco and D. N. Vedensky of Berkeley 33-33. 





1929 Played in Los Angeles, September 22 - 29. Nine players. 


Won by A. J. Fink of San Francisco with a score of 6-2. Fink 
won the Brock Trophy for having won three California championships 
(1922, 1928, 1929). 


Harry Borochow and Dr. M. Scholtz of Los Angeles tied for 
second and third with scores of 5-3. Other players were Charles 
Bagby of San Francisco, S. Weinbaum of Pasadena, C. H. Whipple, 
E. P. Elliott, E. W. Grabill, and H. Bierwirth of Los Angeles. 


1930 Played at Mechanics? Institute Chess Club, San Francisco, 
August 24 - 31. Nine players. 


Won by Harry Borochow of Los Angeles with a score of 7-1. Other 
scores: W. Lamb of Los Angeles 53-25; G. S. G. Patterson of Los 
Angeles 5-3; Charles Bagby, Henry Gross and J. Tippin of San Francis- 
co 4-4; A. Jo Fink of San Francisco 34-43; Irving Spero of Los An- 


ሥብ a 
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1921 Played at the Beverly Hills Chess Club in August. 
Eleven players. 


Won by Harry Borochow of Los Angeles with a score of 84-14. 
Other scores: Henry Gross and J. Tippin of San Francisco 8-2; G.S.G. 
Patterson of Los Angeles 7-3; A. J. Fink of San Francisco 5-5; 

W. Lamb, L. Marks and A. H. Bierwirth of Los Angeles 4-6; C. J. Gibbs 
and George Goehler of Los Angeles 23-73; and C. H. Whipple, Jr. of 
Los Angeles 14-84. 


1932 The International Chess Tournament was played this year 
at Pasadena, in August. It was agreed that the California player 
having the highest score would be champion for the year. 


The scores: A. Alekhine 83-23; I. Kashdan 74-33; A. W. Dake, 
S. Reshevsky and H. Steiner 6-5; Harry Borochow of Los Angeles 5à-5h; 
J. Bernstein, S. Factor, R. Fine and F. Reinfeld 5-6; J. J. Araiza 
34-74; and A. J. Fink of San Francisco 3-8. Harry Borochow of Los 
Angeles thereby became California champion. This was the third 
straight championship for Borochow. 


1939 Played at the Hollywood Chess Group during September. 
Nine players. 

Won by P. Woliston of Los Angeles with a score of 7-1. Other 
scores: He Borochow and H. Steiner of Los Angeles 6-2; George 
Koltanowski of Belgium 43-34; Kovacs of Vienna 4-4; A. J. Fink of 
San Francisco 3-5; G.S.G. Patterson of Los Angeles 24-53; Bazard 2-6; 
C. J. Gibbs of Los Angeles 1-7. 


1945 Played at Mechanics! Institute, San Francisco, beginning 
January 15. Ten players. 


Tie for first and second between H. Steiner of Los Angeles and 
A. J. Fink of San Francisco, with scores of 8-l. There was no play- 
off, so Steiner and Fink were co-champions for the year. 


Other scores: Charles Howland of Oakland 63-23; J. Hurt 54-34; 
H. Donnelly of San Francisco 5-4; Charles Svalberg of San Francisco 
43-44; I. Goldberg 34-54; M. Forti 24-64; C. Jarrell 24-63; and 
Dr. H. Tower 0-9. 


1948 This year saw a new plan. A 36-man Swiss tournament, of 
7 rounds, open to all players, was played at Atascadero September 4-6. 


James Cross of Glendale was the winner, with a score of 64-4. 
Then followed: A.J. Fink of San Francisco 54-14; Neil Falconer of 
Berkeley 54-14; Ray Martin of Santa Monica 5-2; and Wade Hendricks 
of Santa Cruz 5-2. 


This tournament may be considered not only the California State 
Championship for the year, but also the first California Open Cham- 
pionship. Jim Cross therefore has the distinction of being the first 
double-holder of the two championships. 


1949 Two tournaments were held simultaneously at Atascadero 
over the Labor Day week-end. The first was the officially recognized 
round-robin of seven players for the State championship, for which 
preliminary qualifying tournaments were held in the North and in the 
South. The second tournament, which was a Swiss, open to all, cannot 
be recognized as an official tournament, since it was never adver- 
tised as such, and was described at the time as an "open minor tour- 
nament. For the sake of the record, however, we shall give the 
results of both. 


tate Ch ionship: Won by George E. Croy of Los Angeles with 
a score of cht. Other scores: Irving Rivise of Los Angeles 4-9, 
Leslie Boyette of San Francisco, Jim Cross of Glendale and Earl 
Pruner of San Francisco 3-3; Robert P. Smith of Pasadena 24-34; and 


Clark Jonas of San Francisco 0-8. 


Open Minor Tournament Twelve players, 7 rounds. Won by Phil 
D. Smith of Bakersfield with a score of 6-1. Then followed Wade 
Hendricks of Castro Valley 5-2; R. Goudswaard of Santa Rosa 5-2; 

Nick Russ of San Francisco 44-24; Judge B.C. Jenkines of Santa Rosa 
43-24. 

It was on this occasion that a steering committee consisting of 
LeRoy Johnson (chairman) and George Croy of Los Angeles, and W.G. 
McClain and H.J. Ralston of San Francisco, laid the plans for holding 
two tournaments each year, alternating between North and South: A 
California State Championship, with preliminary qualifying tourna- 
ments, and a California Open Championship, open to all players. This 
procedure has been followed since that time. 


1950 California State Championship Played at Barton!s Chess 
Studio, San Francisco, over the Labor Day week-end. Eight players. 

Won by Ray Martin of Santa Monica with a score of 6-l. Then 
followed George Croy of Los Angeles and V. Pafnutieff of San Fran- 
cisco 4-3; Phil D. Smith of Bakersfield 34-34; Charles Bagby of San 
Francisco and Sven Almgren of Los Angeles 3-4; W.H. Steckel of Los 
Angeles 23-43; and Leslie Boyette of San Francisco 2-5. 


1950 California Open Championship Played at Santa Barbara 


over the Labor Day week-end. Six rounds, 23 players. 


Won by Arthur R» Spiller of Culver City with a score of 5-l. 
Then followed C.M. Capps of Oakland 43-13; George A. Steven of Santa 
Monica 44-14; George Hunnex of Elsinore 43-13; Pete Velliotes 44-14, 


1951 California State Championship Played in Santa Monica 
and Los Angeles over the Labor Day week-end. Seven players. 

Won by Arthur R. Spiller of Culver City with a score of si. 
Other scores: Irving Rivise of Los Angeles 4-2; Sven Almgren of Los 
Angeles and Earl Pruner of San Francisco 33-2%; Adolph Weiss of Los 
Ángeles 2-4; Ray Martin of Santa Monica 14-43; Charles Svalberg of 
San Francisco 1-5. 


1951 California Open Championship Played at Santa Cruz over 
the Labor Day week-end. Seven rounds, 43 players. | 


Won by Neil E. Falconer of Berkeley with a score of 6-1. Then 
followed V. Pafnutieff of San Francisco 5i-1i; Wm. T. Adams of San 


Jose 53-13; Henry Gross of San Francisco 5-2; Robert Currie of San 
Francisco 5-2. 
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NEW CHAMPION, by John Keckhut Arthur Spiller decisively won 
the State Championship of California for 1951 with a brilliant score 
of 54-4. Most of the six rounds of play took place at the Santa 
Monica Chess Club, where the two State champions of last year met 


those qualifying in the North and South preliminaries. 


Climax of the finals came in the sixth round. Spiller had four 
wins and Rivise, his nearest competitor, had three. Rivise had to 
id game from Spiller to have any chance at 


Dlav to win the sixth roun 
d 


first place. Against a King-pawn opening, Spiller headed for his 
favorite defense, the Sicilian, against which Rivise played P-QKt4. 
Rivise continually tried for combinative complications, but Spiller 


always countered with quiet positional play, until Rivise found him- 
in extreme time-trouble: 18 moves made in 1:50. He made the 
next 22 moves in eight minutes, but came out of it with two pawns 
down in a lost end-game. Spiller pushed his advantage to win the 


3 
e 2 € 
1. 


Tar 


me against Weiss, Almgren had a chance to tie 
but failed to find the necessary move 


In an adjourned gan 
for second place with Rivise 


to win. 
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CALIFORNIA CHAMPIONSHIP Box-Score: 























| Player | Spi| Riv; Alm,;P 

1. ለእ 7] 5.2559 3 4 4 | | 

[| Arthur Spiller Culver City! ka Ek | 

| ——— — —— —— —— መ፦ — 

| Irving Rivise Los Angeles! O j D» lm 
|s RE AU AOIL LE D o A 
| Sven Almeren Los ር DI T 
| kar] Prun a y Sar Frar Mer | I 

poe Aha FUEL val ! ል ra Ds | O | = | ኖ 

$ " ኀ 2 ene ' ` e 1 | 

| Adoipn Weiss Os Angeles] LA i 8 

ብ. : rt IAS A cora meme = 

| ኑ. ሓ «y lina, y. 5 - a 

| Ray Martin Sta. Monical O| 0] 0 

| Chae QA ብ e p ar Dë? 
LXüOaS. 9valberg oan Fran. | 3/0] 0 


Undoubtedly, the 1952 tournament was one of the hardest in 
many years. The box-score: 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP s 
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PRA UN TE 





jH- Gross San Fran | ሺ ንች d a adu RD A 
IK. Rivise Los Angeles | 4 ችም cT 
i. Levin Los Angeles E O 1 + ገ m ስ 
n. Falconer Berkeley | QU E O l On i 
Re Martin Sta. Monica | O 0 % 0 LV IA 
D. Poliakoff San Fran. | DE. Wi 2c rad had I icm 
Re Burger Lafayette Or Gabor a 0 2 
‘A. Spiller Culver City | 6 ተጠ indr GevroD- .À 
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AAA 5—8- —B -9.— HD 
e e en i E ፡ 
Steiner, L.A. 6: 26-33 E a % 8 uh 
Gross, dais M dE. de Lh Ed Leu 
A RE 
5. Almgren, L.A, DO. 4 X Ud በሺ በ 
5. Re Currie, S.F. ር ርን 2 EXI LEDO Y 
6. He Gordon, LA. KM ዕኔ 2) 5. ER X de hod 
EX I. is A OEA T 
8. Do Poliakoff, S.F. CG no G ok SS 0.2 
Bai Re Burger, Lafayette -+-+-0 0 0 0 0.13 ፲ 0 
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STEINER REPEATS AS STATE CHAMPION 
Herman Steiner of Hollywood won the 1954 State Championship, 
played over the Thanksgiving Day week end, in convincing style. To 
his 1953 California Championship and 1954 California Open Champion- 
ship, Steiner thus added another brilliant victory. In all games, 
he chose the daring style, seeking fierce complications in which he 
is at home. The scores: 


* 














e boe ds SO Score | 
1. Herman Steiner ር ጊ ፻ 1 ፳ ፳ 1 1 ጊ 1 72-12 
gäe Eugene Levin a a ee ርው ለ. .፡ 
8-5. Dmitri Poliakoff à à L 1 O 1 $ 1 1 1 64-24 
4. Irving Rivise 0-10 LAIA - ይልል 
5. Ray Martin ee ee ee ee oe ee E 
6. Jim Schmitt 1 OO "6-*yrT 0 1 M91 
7. William Addison 0 0 2 $ $0 R11 ài 4-5 
8-9. Robert Cross D. 0.0. 8-00 Deer el -7 
8-9. Milton O. Meyer 0 0 0 0 3 1 ዐ 3 1 0 2-7 
10. Sven Almgren DIE E EE eg E A 


HERMAN STEINER 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the death on 
November 25, 1955, of international master Herman Steiner. Mr. 
Steiner had played his fifth-round game in the California State 
Championship in the afternoon and had postponed his evening game 
because he felt unwell. At about nine-thirty, while being examined 

* by his physician, he was stricken by a massive coronary occlusion. 
Death was practically instantaneous. 


Out of respect to Mr. Steiner*s memory, and by unanimous 
agreement of the contestants, the State Championship was cancelled. 


‘ner was 50. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP, 1956 
| 1.8 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 | Score] 


l. G. Ramirez S.H, ጂ $ 3 det M etr eui 


5i-ol 









Addison 5-3 


~ ሀ) ELO joel fg? 4335. | 


pp gob MR ano 


6. L. Remlinger Long Beach|0 O O 2 1 X O 1 1 173 


7. K. Bendit S.F. Os 4070 TOs ex TO 22-55 
8. S. Geller Lada Qu Aer AEROSOL: ub 
de: De POlo San Jose D gë EE ex 70 Sei 2-6 


La Jim Cross CSRS 


e 


Qs GlL Ramlrez,.5s 


9. Henry Gross, Sel. 


by "Baul Yarmak; i. 














CALIFORNIA STATECHAMPIONSHIP ^ 1 2 $ 4 5 6 7 8 Score. 
l. Charles Bagby, San Francisco X3351%3111 5%-15 
2. William Addison, SanFrancisco $ X 1-111330 5-2 
oe Irving Rivise, Los Angeles ZDAO LEDS. des 
4) Joe Mego, Los Angeles OO te eee Oa. Gee 
5) Phil D. Smith, Fresno 2003X311 35-35 
6) Saul Yarmak, Los Angéles ^ — —00015$X11 35-33 
7) Gordon Palmer, Venice Os O0000X1 15-55 

rthur Wa Berkele 0.130000 X 13-53 


T. Weinberger 

James Cross 

Zoltan Kovacs 
t. Je He Lottsson 


Saul Yarmak 

. Irving Rivise 

. Arthur Wang 
Don Sutherland 
L. Frankenstein 





CALIFORNIA CHAMPIONSHIP 1960 
Zoltan Kovacs, Los Angeles 
Sven Almgren, Los Angeles 
Irving Rivise, Los Angeles 
William Addison, San Fran, 
Julius Loftsson, El Cerrito 
Tibor Weinberger, Glendale 
John Blackstone, Saratoga 
Frank Hufnagel, Los Angeles 
Carl Diesen, Santa Monica 
Herb Dasteel, San Francisco 
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Irving Rivise, Los Angeles 
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Tibor Weinberger, Glendale 


Walt Cunningham, Arcadia 


Zoltan Kovacs, Los Angeles 


Julius Loftsson, Richmond 


Rex Wilcox, Salinas 


Gene Rubin, Los Angeles 


Ray Martin, Simi 
Lee Hyder, Berkeley 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 1962 


Addison W. 
Rivise I. 
Cleghorn. P. 
Weinberger T. 
Mego J. 
Cunningham W. 
Hoppe R. 
Hurttlen R. 
Yarmak. S. 
Allen L. 
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0d 43$ 1l het | 20 
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1961 
L235 4.5 6 1.8 9. Score | 
cda O dot 6-2 | 
0 12511 L*1 6-2 Za 
LEO Dee a 5-3 | 
Bak Ae EE | 
00.4 de 1 EE Lo a 
0024x011 93-4 | 
1.90 0 0 0 1.x.9 1 COM" 
0300301253 24-55 . | 
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5 ከ ገ? 5 ` Score | 
KAES së 72-13 | 
ETE EB d Ea 
3. ሽይ ።።ነቹ፡ 1 

¡AS AS 
Ske nea TI 

2h Xio i i so dh 
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bipi xitja 

0 käbëtéA 1. hal 
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NOVEMBER 1963 





co eo ea ca OS | 
1. William Addison 2.5. ds 20 GE 4*1 7 2 
2. Ray Martin ረት Md al de kaat a 
3. Walt Cunningham U 1 LODEICIE da 
4. Norris Weaver 00 95 -::0: ..2፳ 532 ado XE SS hd 5-4 
5. John Blackstone as Pee QT ገጽጭስ› kä: $ 45-45 
6. Roy Hoppe O E ESAS E, 43-41 
7. Leo Kupersmith 3 L OU 1 ANDE o das. EE 4-5 
8. Stephen Matzner D. 0. £. D. B 3, Ll. NA. d 4 - 5| 
9. Irving Rivise Os ei did A AE 
10. Max Wilkerson Uu 58 $0 6 £& Li"D V 3$ X 13-73 | 
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CALIFORNIA STATE CHESS FEDERATION 
MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING, FRESNO, CALIF. MAY 27, 1973 

The annual meeting of the California State Chess Federation was 
held on May 27, 1973 at Del Webb's Towne House, Fresno. Meeting was 
called to order 7:45 p.m. by President Kashdan. 25 persons were 
present. 

On motion of the secretary, the secretary was able to avoid reading 
the records of the 1972 meeting. 

Treasurer Ralph Hultgren was absent due to family illness. His 
report was given by Guthrie McClain. Estimated net surplus imcreased 
from $504.02 to $687.06 (before the Fresno tournament). Membership 
shattered the old record of 393, reaching 476. The very successful 
California Open at Venturawas the biggest factor. 

Reports from the tournament committee followed. Gordon Barrett 
reporting for the South talked on the Cal Open which had 240 entries, 
a new record. The winner was Kim Commons vho also won the qual ifying 
tournament for the international tourney iv Pennsylvania.. For the 
central Elwin Meyers read a letter from Martin Morrison which stres- 
sed the need for organizational co-operation and noted that the U.S. 
Junior will probably be in San Francisco. Meyers announced that he 
would be holding bimonthly tournaments for the next year. He also 
announced the Paul Masson Open, a $5,000 tournament. Guthrie McClain, 
from the North, discussed the Calpoint system which he felt had failed 

- to get money or memberships. 

Isaac Kashdan noted that the Fresno tournament was hit by conflicts 
in both the North and the South resulting in only 56 entries. He 
proposed droping a statewide tournament and having a tournament in 
both North and South. A preliminary schedule is attached. The plan 
was adopted to start in 1974 subject to approval at the Cal Open 
meeting. 

David Strauss is the new State Champion. A recent immigrant from 
England, Strauss scored 5-2. Tarjan and Fritzinger were 2nd with 43. 
John Barnard announced a Labor Day tournament in Los Angeles for 
$6,000. He also explained the Southern California Chess Players 

Association. 

The North-South Match was won by the North, approximately 123-73. 
Ron Gross proposed that the match be converted to a match by telephone. 
The proposal met with enthusiasm and Ron Gross and Alan Benson were 
appointed captains of the South and North respectively. 

Gordon Barrett announced that American Airlines was giving a 
bargain rate to the U.S. Open in Chicago. Contact Barrett for details. 

Guthrie McClain stated that the Northern California Hall of Fame 
was being endangered by hasty action. It was decided to establish 
new criteria for the nominations, particularly to require more 
length of service. 

New directors were elected: 

Northern California Central California Southern California 
ed Yudacufski Elwin Meyers Carl Budd 
uthrie McClain William Myers Gordon Barrett 
ay Conway Gunnar Rasmussen Steve Skrypzak 
lenry Gross Saleh Mujahed Ron Pease 
lan Benson Robert Manners Leo Roberts 










Meeting adjourned at 11:00. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Meeting started directly after the membership meeting. Present 
were: Guthrie McClain, Alan Benson, Elwin Meyers, William Myers, 
Gunnar Rasmussen (re-elected chairmain before he could protest), Carl 
Budd, Gordon Barrett, David Argall, Leo Roberts, Bob Manners. 

Last year's minutes were accepted as published. 

Elwin Meyers was appointed to the Calendar Committee. 

Gordon Barrett reported on the Fresno Tourney. The loss will be 
in the $500-$600 range depending on how muvh discount, if any, can 
be achieved in hotel rental. While the CSCF remains in the black 
some financial juggling will be needed for paying current bills. 

The Calpoint system is having trouble getting crosstables (or 
any report for that matter) from directors. Directors were urged to 
call attention to their tournament being a Calpoint tournament. 

Since no state-wide open tournament will be held in 1974, Issac 
Kashdan proposed that two closed championships be held, one in the 
North and one in the South. The plan was adopted with details to 
be set at the Labor Day meeting. The approximate date will be June 
1974. 

The fee for Calpoints was raised from $.20 per Calpoint, with a 
maximum of $20.00 to $.30 per Calpoint, with a maximum of $30.00. 
All open events were urged to become Calpoints. 

Meeting adjourned at midnight.: 
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CSCF_LABOR_DAY MEETING, SEPTEMBER 2, 1973 


The Labor Day meeting of the CSCF Board of Directors was held at 
= the San Diego Federal Savings and Loan office in Monterey. Present 
| were: Guthrie McClaín, Leo Roberts, David Argall, Ted Yudacufski, John 
Logan, Ruby Yudacufski. Alan Benson, Ernest. Kupmann, and Robert Manners. 
Since a quorum was not present, no final decisions were made. . 

The prime subject was the Super Tournament Schedule. David Argall 
proposed Labor Day South be in Los Angeles under SCCPA (Southern Calif- 
ornia Chess Players Assn.) operation, citing advantages of larger size 
and preference of the players. Leo Roberts ot Ventura disputed that 
LA would offer these advantages over Ventura. Subject to larer change, 
it was left in Ventura. 

Since the Labor Day event. at Monterey had a disappointing turnout of 
85 players, discussion on the site next year was lively. Ted Yudacufski 
cited poor publicity as the main villain and felt: next year was likely 
to be successful. However, Monterey was willing te step aside for 
Sunnyvale and Jim Hurt. Objections were raised against Hurt as a 
maverick and in favor of a CCCA (Central California Chess Assn.) tour- 
ney. The proper event for Memorial Day North was also discussed with- 
out final decision. 

The State Championship will be a state-wide event over the Holiday 
period (late December), commencing in 1974. The finals will alternate 
from San Francisco to Los Angeics. 
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It was felt that the new schedule would not hurt The California 
Chess Reporter. Southern California will have a very active schedule 
next year. In Northern California, Chabot College has asked for a 
CSCF tournament and John Logan of San Jose announced plans for a $5,000 
tournament at De Anza College, (Cupertino), with the prize fund guar- 
anteed by Hewlett-Packard or some other company. San Luis Obispo is 
looking into a college tournament. 

Matters debated during the meeting will be decided by the Directors 
by mail. Meeting adjourned at lla.m. | 

Guthrie McClain chaired the meeting until Gunnar Rasmussen arrived. 


ለ. David Carl Argall - CSCF Secretary 


EDITORIAL 

A background note to the Labor Day tournament discussion between 
Ventura and Los Angeles: John Barnard of Les Angeles has had some 
spectacular successes with big-money tournaments. He wants to utilize 
some of the three-day week-ends, and the discussion is about the con- 
flict with the CSCF's only remaining big tournament - The California 
Open on the Labor Day weekend. (Barnard had already moved inte compet- 
ition with our Memorial Day program. In 1973, with a tournament. of 34/ 
contestants at Los Angeles plus another at the LERA tournament: at 
Sunnyvale, the CSCF reluctantly decided to abandon the Memorial Day 
congress at Fresno.) 

At the CSCF annual. meeting om Memorial Day in Fresno, John Barnard 
presented his case for holding the Labor Day tournament instead of 
the California Open at Ventura ~ bigger tournaments, more cash prizes, 
etc. Lee Roberts presented Ventura's casar just as big a tournament 
and prizes, plus the traditional advantages of the CSCF's California 
Open- getting out of town, bringing the family, enjoying che sea- 
shore, etc. On Venturs’s side 41so was loyalty, for the California 
Opens held et. Ventura have brought financial stability to the CSCF 
through the large number of memberships derived, (as well as turning 
over half the profits to the CSCF;. 

The last word spoken on th= matter at fresno was a statement by 
Barnard that he and his Southern Cslifornia Chess Players Association 
would not. compete with the Califoraia Open at. Ventura if it were a 
big enough tournament. 

In other words ke wanted a big money tou'nsment somewhere. 


—— — 


ነ 171 7 
When the matbr was brought up at Monterey. David Argall (now 





speaking for the SCCFA) specified tbat .í Venturaà's tournament were 
$5,000 Barnard woutd not compete. Roberts ¿ould not guarantee more 
than the range $3,000 -$5.,000 without consult ng his associates. 
Would that do? "Conditional, Lt In the upper range," said Argall. 


THE CSCF - WHAT IS ITS FUTURE? 


At the year's end the Directors elected CSCF officials. Rather they 
re-elected them: Grandmaster Isaac Kashdan, President; Robert E. Bur- 
ger, Vice-President; David Carl Argall, Secretary; Ralph Hultgren, 
Treasurer. Highly qualified men all, and we are lucky to have them. 
But the Annual Meeting customarily held on Memorial Day at some half- 
way point has been cancelled. The chess congress which assembles our 
members lost too much money in 1973. The competition from big money 
tournaments in the large urban centers of Los Angeles and San Francis- 
co was too strong for the State Federation. 
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In 1974 our elected officials will have to find a plan to get the 
Directors together for a meeting, it having been proved impossible 
to get the members together, or else all business will have to be con- 
ducted by mail. If we try to conduct our federation business by mail 
we are likely to find out that the only thing worse than the U.S. 
Postal Service's record of delivery, is our officers' and directors' 
record of answering letters! 


CSCF MEETING AT LONE PINE 


President Isaac Kashdan called the meeting of the California State 
Chess Federation to order at 9:30 am. Present were Vice-President 
Robert E. Burger, Directors Alan Benson, Carl Budd, Tournament Committee 
Chairman Guthrie McClain, and Ken Fong and Ron Chan. 

The minutes of the meeting held in Los Angeles on July 14, 1974, 
were read and approved. Kashdan, McClain and Benson reported on the CSCF 
tournaments held - the People's Tournament in Hayward, the Junior State 
Championship and the two Labor Day tournaments, California Open (South) 
and California Open (North). Burger reported on the membership meeting 
held at the Claremont Hotel in Berkeley on Labor Day - a meeting which 
was more educational than businesslike. 

The question of publishing a supplement to The California Chess Re- 
porter was discussed again and Alan Benson appeared ready to produce it. 
The supplement would give tournament information for chessplayers. It 
appeared impossible to obtain ratings from the USCF, although it was 
said that a new system was being developed. 

A discussion of the State Championship took place. It was eventually 
decided to try Calpoints again in an effort to raise about $2,000 in 
prizes for the nine or ten finalists. Before this can happen, tournament 
sponsors and promoters will have to agree to take out a percentage of 
affiliated tournaments. It was decided to notify the sponsors involved 
after the minutes of this meeting have appeared in print. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned at 11:00am. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Guthrie McClain 
Secretary Pro Tem. 
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Central California Chess League. 


EDITORIAL 


The unhappy demise of CHESS DIGEST early this year left the chess 
players of California without any organ for the systematic publication 
of chess news. It has been the fate of chess publications in the past 
to quietly expire unless they enjoyed the support of some solid organ- 
ization of chess players. The present issue of the Reporter is made 
possible by the generous financial support of the San Francisco Bay 
Area Chess League, which voted funds for publication at the meeting of 
May 6, 1951. In order to guarantee continuation of the Reporter, it 
is estimated that 350 subscriptions will be needed. This is not a 
large number in comparison with the number of active chess players in 
California. The present editors feel that with reasonable cooperation 
of the principal chess leagues of California the Reporter will be a 
permanent fixture of California chess activity. At any rate, all chess 
players may rest assured that the present editors are determined to do 
everything in their power to make the publication a success. 








The Reporter will, of course, emphasize California chess. 
However, national news, international news, selected master games, 
analyses of openings, etc. will be included. As much space will 
be devoted to important chess matters as is needed. It is planned 
to issue at occasional intervals special supplements, which will 
sell for 50¢ to subscribers, and $1.00 to nen-subscribers. The 
first supplement will appear this Fall, and will consist of the 
complete score of the World Championship Match between W. Steinitz 
and Dr. Em. Lasker in 1894. The games of this match are not very 
well known to the younger generation of chess players, and the 
first supplement should be a welcome addition to their chess 
libraries. 


The Reporter welcomes suggestions from all chess players. 
The editors would like to hear an expression of opinion concerning 
the inclusion of a problem and end-game department. It is possible 
that a number of players would like to see a special "Challenge 
Problem" each month. It goes without saying that the success of 
the Reporter depends upon a steady flow of news, opinions and the 
like from all parts of the State. We trust that all chess players 
in California will look upon the Reporter as their outlet. 


It is the intent of the editors to make this publication as 
high-class as possible. For this reason, all material received 
from correspondents will be critically reviewed. It is to be hoped 
that no one will feel insulted or slighted if his material should 
not be published. It is in the interest of all lovers of chess 
that a rather strict editorial policy be established and maintained 
in this regard. 


Normally, 10 issues of the Reporter will be published each 
year, as well as several supplements. No issue will appear for 
September of 1951. The October issue will contain, as a main item, 
the results of the California State Championship and the California 
Open Championship. (But on this matter, see comments below. ) 
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A VII, No. 1 $2.00 per year July, 1957 
The California Chess Reporter - Ten numbers per year 
Official Organ of the California State Chess Federation 
Editor: Guthrie McClain, £44 Kearny Street, 4th Floor, San Francisco 8 
Associate Editors: Dr. Mark W. Eudey, Berkeley; Neil T. Austin, 
Sacramento; George Goehler, Irving Rivise, 
Los Angeles; Stewart Samuels, San Francisco 


Task Editor: Dr. H. Je Ralston 
Games Editor: Ne E. Falconer, Lafayette 
Guest Annotator: Imre König, San Francisco 








_Vol. VIT, No. 2 $2.00 per year - September, 1957 

The California Chess Reporter - Ten numbers per year 

Official Organ of the California State Chess Federation 

Editor: Guthrie McClain, 244 Kearny Street, 4th ‘loor, SanFrancisco 8 

Associate Editors: Dr. Mark W. Eudey, Berkeley; Neil T. Austin, 
Sacramento; George Goehler, Irving Rivise, Los Angeles 





Task Editor: Dr. He Je Ralston 
Games Editor: N. E. Falconer, Lafayette 
Guest Annotator: Imre Konig, San Francisco 


New York Correspondent: Robert E. Burger 





Vol. X, Nos. 1-2 $2.00 per year ~ August-September 1960 - 
THE CALIFORNIA CHESS REPORTER, 244 Kearny Street, San Francisco 8 
Ten numbers per year 
Official Organ of the California State Chess Federation 
Editor: Guthrie McClain 
Associate Editors: Robert E. Burger, Lafayette; Dr. Mark W. Eudey, Berkeley; 


Neil T. Austin, Sacramento; Irving Rivise, Los Angeles 


Task Editor: Dr. H. J. Ralston 
Games Editor: Valdemars Zemitis 
Guest Annotator: Intl. Master Imre Kónig 


THE CALIFORNIA CHESS 


REPORTER 


VAX የ4515 o EA ጋነር July, 1962 
THE CALIFORNIA CHESS REPORTER, 244 Kearny Street, San Francisco 8 
Monthly except January, March, August, and October 
Official Organ of the Calitornia State Chess Federation 
Editor: Guthrie McClain 
Associate Editors: Gordon S. Barrett, Los Angeles; Dr. Mark W. Eudey, Berkeley; 
Neil T. Austin, Sacramento; Irving Rivise, Los Angeles 
Games Editor: Robert E. Burger 
Guest Annotator: Intl. Master Imre Konig 


Second-class postage paid at San Francisco, Calitornia 
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Vol. XVIII, No. 1 $2 per year July-August, 1968 
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HISTORY OF THE ANNUAL NORTH-SOUTH MATCH, by Fred N. Christensen 


The Mechanics Institute, one of the oldest chess clubs on the 
Pacific Coast, developed a nation-wide reputation with its telegraph- 
ic chess matches, played against Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and 
Chicago. The greatest rivalry naturally developed in the matches 
against Los Angeles. One of the earliest references to telegraphic 
chess was found in E.J. Clarke*s Chess Column in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Jan. 16, 1927, where a game between George Halwegen of 
San Francisco and Petersen of Los Angeles was published. This game 
was played in the Decoration Day Telegraphic Chess Match in 1915! 
These matches continued until the Spring of 1926, when the last one 
was played. 


With the development of fast-moving cars and excellent highways, 
the idea of personal over-the-board matches was developed. It was 
finally agreed to meet at San Luis Obispo on November 14, 1926, for 
the first personal encounter between Northern and Southern Califor- 
nia. This first match proved disastrous for the North. One of the 
cars, carrying five strong players, including two State Champions, 
broke down 16 miles outside of King City. The players sat in the 
car all night and nearly froze to death. Early in the morning they 
got on a stage and arrived at San Luis Obispo utterly exhausted. 

The result of the match was South 72 - North 4%, 


Since that first match, 18 over-the-board matches have been 
held between Northern and Southern California. Four of them were 
held in Atascadero: 1927 and 1947-9 inclusive. The rest of them 
have all been held at San Luis Obispo. We have been treated royally 
in both cities. In the days before the War, Mayor Louis Sinsheimer 
of San Luis Obispo would welcome us each year with a flowery speech, 
just before the match started. At the conclusion of his speech it 
was customary for the drivers of the aforementioned fast-moving cars 
to present him with tickets they had collected along the road for 
speeding. He did not believe that we should incur any unnecessary 
expenses in connection with the long trip. Mr. C.J. Smith of San 
Luis Obispo was a, hard worker and was instrumental in making these 
matches a success. He acted as intermediary and referee. In the 
early 1930s he had hand-painted chess boards prepared. These boards 
were,presented to the winners of the individual games. A number of 
them may still be seen in various clubs throughout the State, and 
many of them have been used over and over again in the annual match- 
es. Trophies have been awarded to the teams, and silver pins have 
been awarded to players who have played ten years in these matches. 


At the present time, nine of these silver pins are worn by Northern 
and eight by Southern players. This year five-year bronze pins will 
be awarded for the first time. Approximately 85 players are eligible 
to receive them. This should assure a good turnout for both teams in 
the coming match. 








Elmer W. Gruer, State Champion, was captain of the Northern team 
in 1926 and 1927. He became seriously ill in 1950 and passed away 
July 16, 1931. State Champion Adolph J. Fink was captain of the 
Northern team in 1930. From 1931 to 1940 inclusive, the writer was 
captain of the North. In 1946 H.J. Ralston headed the Northern team 
and since then the North has been captained by Wade Hendricks and Wm. 
C. McClain. In the early days G.S.G. Patterson and Harry Borochow 
captained the Southern team. They were succeeded by Leroy Johnson in 
the 1930s, who has been captain for the South up until the present 
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The number of players on each team has increased from 12 in the 

t three matches to 58 in the last match played. This is a healthy 
of the increasing interest in the game throughout the State. 
numerous chess clubs playing inter-club matches in all sections 
State, strong players are developed. The cream of the crop 

rs each year for the big match at San Luis Obispo. Keen rivalry 
hown in the actual playing of the match. Before and after the 

h players have the opportunity to reminisce and renew friendships 
hat have developed during the 25-year span of these personal en- 
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RGERMEISTER BEER BUST All northern California chess players 

ir wives are cordially invited to a social get-together pre- 
paratory to the annual San Luis Obispo Match. No formal entertainment 
is being planned, but there will be pep talks by Captain McClain and 
other leaders of northern California chess activities. The S.F. Brew- 
, 470 - 10th St., at Bryant, San Francisco, has set aside their 


ing Co. 

beautiful club room for our exclusive use Frid j ፎ : 
beautif (lub room for our exclusive use Friday evening, May 25, 6:30 
to 11:50. They will provide a bartender to dispense all the Burger- 
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er Beer we can drink, free of charge. All we have to do is to 
the 


kee hie y" p ጥ Se H : a . 
pay for the food. This will be in the nature of a buffet supper, with 
the very best food obtainable, and plenty for everybody. The cost 
will be $1.75 per person. Pay the manager of your club or send checks 


to Wm. Ge McClain, 544 Market St., San Francisco 4. Deadline: We 


Sey 


must know exactly how many will be there by Monday, May 19; so that we 
can let the caterer know how inuch food to prepare. The General Chair- 
ma S T 30 ነ] Chriat ዓ BS Tmi d ~ - ni E 8 

im is Fred N. Christensen, 1651 Fruitvale Ave Oakland, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO-BAY AREA TEAM MATCH San Francisco defeated Bay 
Area by the close score of 13-11 in the annual team match played at 
Mechanics! Institute May 16. The young flash R. E. Burger defeated 
Imre Kónig at first board. S. F.'s early lead dwindled as the evening 
wore on. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 

l. Imre Konig O 1. Ri. E. Bufger A 
2. C. Bagby 2 2. M. 0. Meyer $ 
Q. A. d. Fink 3 3. V. Zemitis 

4. D. Poliakoff L 4. A. Loera O 
o. C. Capps l o. Neil Austin ሀ 
6. W. Addison l 6. R. Trenberth O 
Te Kv TUTTO 5 7. R. Hultgren i 
8. C. Svalberg ሀ 8. C. Sedlack L 
9. C. Linklater d 9. N. Hultgren ሀ 
10, A. Prokoodin O l0. Luc Huang T 


ot 


at 


ll. A. Sienkiewicz il. GC. Wilson 
12. A. Palmin Ee; , Hoffer 


Kalnins 


C. Woolfe 
Cuneo 
White 


15. W. Leeds 

14. O. Wreden 
15. A. Yablonsky 
16. K. Bend1t 
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17. H. Branton Ya E. Mattingly O 
18. P. Petersen Olvera O 
19. C. Berglund - A. Yaeger 1 
20. Dr. M. Korshet 20. F. Weinberg ጋ 
53.75 :፪25:1 21. J. Escobar 4 
2. S. Van Gelder 22. G. Hultgren 3 
25. N. Beloff 25. L. A. Post 5 
ፎፋ. D. Peizer 24. R. Freem l 
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STATISTICAL REPORT - by William P. Barlow 


The 1957 Northern California vs. Southern California team 
match was the largest ever held, a total of 73 boards being played, 
six more than in the previous year, and one more than in 1954. 


Of the total of 73 games played in 1957, 23 were won by White, 
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90 were won by Black, and 20 were drawn. 


FRESNO - June 2, 1957 (The North had White on Board 1) 
NORTHERN CALIFORNI: SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
—— EE A sit: DEE, 


lo I. Konig 

Re We Addison 

Se Ge Ramirez 

4. E. Pruner 

de He Gross 

6. th Schmitt 

Te MP: Ds. Sth 
8. W. T. Adams 
9. r. A. Janushkowsky 
lO. H. Bullwinkel 
ll. T. Mies 
Le. ¡Es McClean 
13. E. Simanis 
14. R. Plock 
15. (3. 06116 
16. R. P. Willson 
17. W. P. Barlow 
l8. C. Sedlack 
19. C. Svalberg 
£0. E. Co Jonas 
el. W. A. Hendricks 
Ree Ke Edmondson 
ed. Dr. R. Hultgren 
&4. Re Freeman 
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B. Thompson 
A. Hamilton 
Maron 

Gates 

Sleep 

E. Isaac 
Purvis 

Thompson 

L. Powers 

Wheeler 
Karpilowsky 
B. Collins 

E. Seiden 
Forres 
Chambe riai 

Mann 

Ulrich 


Geo. W. Fielding 
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SOUTH 15, NORTH 11 AT SANTA MARIA 


Southern California turned the tables on Northern California 
at Santa Maria on May 10 and won the annual match by the comfortable 
margin of 15-11. It was the 37th annual team match and convention 
of the California State Chess Federation, and it was the South's 
first victory since 1963. The match was close on the top boards, 
but on the bottom boards where the North is usually strong, the 
South found the margin of victory. 


The match was held on May 10th instead of Memorial Day because 
of the conflict with the Ernest Shields Open at Bakersfield, a 
conflict that almost wrecked the annual convention in 1969. It 
was held at Santa Maria, rather than at a central point, partly in 
order to help the South team and partly because the community 
genuinely wanted a CSCF convention. 


STATISTICAL REPORT by E. C. Jonas 


The 1970 Southern California vs. Northern California team 
match was the 37th in a series that began back in 1926. This year's 
match had 26 boards, an increase of 8 boards over last year, but 
still far below former standards. Of the total of 26 games, 7 were 
won by White, 15 by Black (:), and 4 were drawn. 


The South has won 9 times, the North 25 times, and there have 
been 3 ties. A total of 1455 games have been played during this 
series (not counting a 20-board match between the 'second” teams 
in 1947, won by the North 10%-9%). Total scores: 800-655. 

Over the years the North has used a total of 327 players, 
the South has used 498 and there have been 49 players who have 
played for both sides at one time or another. 








Year North South Winner Year North South Winner 
1926 4% AS South 1952 32 27 North 
1927 6% 5% North 1953 34 27 North 
1930 6% 5% North 1954 42 30 North 
1931 10% 143 South 1955 35 24 North 
1932 9% 105 South 1956 313 354 South 
1934 124 124 ‘Tie 1957 36 Bd South 
1935 12X 125 Tie 1958 325* 304 North 
1936 9% 154 South 1959 37 33 North 
1937 13 12 North 1960 29 22 North 
1938 143; 103 North 1961 $33. 174 North 
1939 14 12 Nor th 1962 28% 14% North 
1940 18% 6% North 1963 18 22 South 
1946 14 4.1. North 1964 29 19 North 
1947 17 5 North 1965 21 18 Nor th 
1948 28% 28% Tie 19656 24X 15% North 
1949 24% 263 South 1967 iJ 15 North 
1950 24 21 North ^ 1968 21 9 Nor th 
፡ 1231 38% 193 Nor th 1969 11 7 Nor th 


1970 11 15 South 








Of those who have played five 


or more times (and also within 


the last five years) the following have a batting average better 


than .500 (players with an * after 


games or more): 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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W. T. Adams 858 

Dr. E, Ruys 834% 
E. Lien 833 

G. B. Oakes 700% 
O. Bender 688 

J. Blackstone 688 

K. Bopp 688 

F. Weinberg 667* 
W, Hendricks 660x 
C; Capps 650 

Dr. A. Janushkowsky 643 

R. E. Baker 636 

L, Turner 636 

Cu WILSON 6 34% 
F. N. Christensen 


Wa; McCiain 

W. A. Hendricks 

Henry Gross 

S. H. Van Gelder 

rv R. Huitgren 
il D. Smith 

Wilbur Leeds 

G B. Oakes 

Frank Olvera 


Ph 
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V. Pafnutieff 

Frank Weinberg 

G. Rasmussen 

Farl Pruner 

Curtis Wilson 

Dr. Frank Ruys 

W. T. Adams 

Gir Ta ና ያን 

Ernst Wrany 

Russ Freeman 

Jim Schmitt 

E. Hawksworth 

Leroy Turner 

Robert Baker 

Robert Burger 

Carroll Capps 

Foster Clark 

Mrs. C. J..(Velma) Smith 
V. Zemitis 

E. H. Mueller 

George Farly 

Karl Bopp 

Ostap Bender 

John Blackstone 
Df. E. E. Schtüoor 
Dr. A. Janushkowsky 
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.ugene Lien 


NY Fa 
gm» 
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their names have played 15 


SOUTHERN CALIF. 


N. Christensen  608* D. 
R, Hultgren 608* D. 
H. Van Gelder 604* J. 
Burger 600 H- 
D, Smith 595* G. 
Schmitt St 8. 
Olvera 579* 

Gross 575* 
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Zemitis 62 
Leeds 25x 
McClain 16* 
37 Harry Borochow 
33 LeRoy Johnson 
28 Sven Almgren 
21 Irving Rivise 
25 Neilen Hultgren 
24 Kyle Forrest 
21 CELO A 

20 L. Standers 

20 Austin Gates 
19 h. D,. Rader 

16 Mrs. L. Grumette 
L6 Tom Fries 

L6 Donald Benge 
16 G, Men Deene 
15 F, E, Sleep 

15 Chrís Fotias 
15 A. Baker 

l4 Arthur Spiller 
14 G. Barrett 

16 J. Alexander 
14 W. Van Gelder 
11 Ja 4205 

11 G eas. Swetk 

11 Jd Hunt 

11 V, Proctor 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 


Benge 
Baker 
Lazos 
Borochow 
Barrett 
Gates 


750 
700 
667 
577% 
563 
542 
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| The foregoing Statistical Report was compiled by E.Clark Jonas, 
who took over the job from Bill Barlow. Barlow, who together with 
Fred N. Christensen organized the Northern teams for many years, set 
up the original loose-leaf record-keeping system. (He received the 
25-year gold pin with diamond in 1958 and promptly announced his 
withdrawal from the match, saying that Fred would now be able to set 
his own endurance record without competition.) 


As soon as Jonas took over the records he found it necessary to 
cut down the volume, so he systematically removed from the active 
list those players who did not participate for five years. One of 
the first victims of the cut was Barlow. 


As for Fred Christensen, he dutifully made an appearance until 
the last match in 1970. The durable Dane played 37 times, leading 
the list on page 34, 


-Ed. 


NORTH-SOUTH MATCH CANCELLED 

For the first time since World War II, the annual North-South team 
match will not be played this year. The decision to abandon the last 
great team match in America was made by Grandmaster Isaac Kashdan, presi- 
dent of the California State Chess Federation, Guthrie McClain, captain 
of the North team, and Gordon Barrett, captain of the South team. 

A tournament will be held instead, to be called the California Class 
Championships. It will be held May 29-30-31 at the Californian Hotel in 
Fresno and will be a six-round Swiss, punctuated by an afternoon off for 
the annual rapid-transit State Championship and an evening off for the 
annual banquet and membership meeting of the CSCF. Grandmaster Kashdan 
will announce the schedule in the near future. 

The North-South Match was begun in 1926, having been played by tele- 
graph previously. It was played in Atascadero or San Luis Obispo until 
1956, when it was moved to Fresno. Except for an occasional try to revive 
early successes at San Luis Obispo, the match continued to be held in 
Fresno. In 1969 a mixup caused the match to be played at Pismo Beach while 
Captain Gordon Barrett of the South was directing a tournament at Bakers- 
field. The attendance: 18 boards (36 players). In 1970 the match was 
Played on May 10th instead on Memorial Day because of the Bakersfield Open 
and the match was moved further south to Santa Maria to accommodate the 
Southern team. The attendance: 26 boards (the largest match was 73 boards 
In 1957), 
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TOURNAMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT, April 26 - May 8, 1952 


Svetozar Gligoric of deer won by half a point over ` 
Arturo Pomar of Spain, his 7% points being composed of six wins and 
three draws. Pomar was also undefeated, having five wins and four 
draws. Herman Steiner of Los Angeles, who promoted the tournament 
- sold tickets - swept up - and shaved Pomar every day, finished 
third with six points. 


Arthur Dake of Portland shared fourth and fifth places with 
Lionel Joyner of Canada and Long Beach. Dake*s only loss was to 
Joyner, who also upset Kashdan in a fine showing by the ex-Canadian 
junior champion. Jim Cross, ex-U.S. junior champion from Glendale, 
won the title of drawing-master with seven draws out of nine games. 
Isaac Kashdan of Tujunga showed the effects of lack of practice by 
finishing in seventh place with a minus score. Walter Pafnutieff 
of San Francisco, Ray Martin of Santa Monica, and Sonja Graf Steven- 
son of Los Angeles (runner-up to Vera Menchik in Buenos Aires, 19539, 
for the Women's World Championship) played good chess but made a 
few mistakes too many. The tournament was sponsored by Mrs. Gregor 
Piatigorsky and Philip C. McKenna and directed by John Keckhut. 


3. He Steiner 


4-5. A. Dake 


4-5. Le Joyner ሸና ማሻ ማቸ dar E 


6. J. Cross > O 3 à 3 - i $ 5 d 





PAN-AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL OPEN, HOLLYWOOD, JULY 10-24, 1954 


Prizewinner Score >. cH Prize 
l. Arthur B. Bisguier, New York 113-23 109.75 $1,000.00 
ee Larry Evans, New York 11-3 105.75 750.00 
3. Nicolas Rossolimo, Great Neck 102-53 99. 450.00 
4. Herman Steiner, Los Angeles 105-35 , 88.25 450.00 
5. Arturo Pomar, Madrid 10-4 95.25 275.00 
6. James T. Sherwin, New York 10-4 89.75 275.00 
7. Isaac Kashdan, Tujunga 92-42 88. 200.00 
8. Jack Moscowitz, Los Angeles 9-5 75. / 125.00 
9. Peter Lapiken, Los Angeles 9-5 72.25 125.00 

10. Harry Borochow, Los Angeles 82- 7 71.25 8.33 

ll. Irving Rivise, Los Angeles ወ ንቄ 70.50 8.33 

12. Kenneth Grover, Taholah, Wash. 55-55 68.25 8.33 

15. Shelby Lyman, Boston 85-55 67. 8.33 

14. Olaf Ulvestad, Seattle 5-755 66.75 8.33 

15. Amos Kaminski, New York 82-52 62.25 8.33 


U, S, OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP - LONG BEACH, AUGUST 8-20, 1955 


The eyes of the chess world were upon Long Beach in August, 
when the 56th U.S. Open was being played at the Municipal Recreation 
Building. The Open was the second-best in attendance, behind the 
record 181 players of Milwaukee, 1953, but by all accounts the 
strongest in history, and by far the richest. First prize was a 
1955 Buick Special and prizes 2 through 20 totaled $5,050 in cash. 

A $50 prize to the best score by a woman made the total $5,100. 


The presence at Long Beach of Sanmy Reshevsky, unofficial cham- 
pion of the western hemisphere and conqueror of Mikhail Botvinnik in 
Moscow during the team match in June-July, caused considerable in- 
terest. It was grandmaster Reshevsky*s first Swiss since 1939. 


A star-studded field of 156 players made the 1955 Open probably 
the hardest in history to score in; usually there are many "soft 
touches" and it is relatively easy for a player of "expert" or even 
Class A standing to obtain an even score, but this time the player 
who scored 6-6 did pretty well. For example, international master 
Sonja Graf Stevenson won the ladies? prize with 6-6 (tied with Kath- 
ryn Slater but better on tie-breaking points); and Mrs. Stevenson 
was also tied with Sven Almgren and Dr. Bela Rozsa, who could only 
score 6-6. Such players as Tony Santasiere, Henry Gross, Charles 
Bagby, Dr. Peter Lapiken and Saul Yarmak had to be content with 65 
points, while Zoltan Kovacs, Lou Levy, Vladimir Pafnutieff, Dmitri 
Poliakoff, Arthur Spiller, Bill Byland and William Bills scored 7. 


The course of the tournament was pretty much as expected; 
Reshevsky, Rossolimo, Donald Byrne, Larry Evans and Jimmy Sherwin 
held the leading positions most of the time. It was striking, how- 
ever, that the high-ranking players had so much trouble. A number 
of times the masters had bad games against lower-ranking players. 
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For example, in an early round Reshevsky came near to losing to Dr. 
Peter Lapiken, and finally drew; while in a previous round Lapiken 
himself had a lost game against Jacqueline Piatigorsky (which ended 
in Lapikents favor). The younger California players, especially, 
scared their high-ranking opponents frequently, before losing be- 
cause of inexperience. 


The last day of the tournament was a hair-raiser. Donald Byrne 
had been in the lead, but fell off the pace and set up the possibility 
that the winner would be one of these three:  Reshevsky, Rossolimo, 
or Evans. Reshevsky for religious reasons was unable to play after 
sundown on Friday, so played his 12th round game against Sherwin on 
Friday morning. (Sammy requested that his competitors also be re- 
quired to play in the morning, so that they would be unable to guide 
their play by his result, but his request was denied by the tourna- 
ment committee). Reshevsky won, and posted a 10-2 final score. 
That evening, Rossolimo or Evans, with 9 points each, could tie 
with Reshevsky if either won; or if they drew, would both tie Byrne 
for second place with 95 points. The first prize was so big that 
they decided to play for a win at all costs. The ensuing game was 
remarkable, and the tension was terrific. 


The Evans-Rossolimo game lasted 74 hours. During the play, 

both players frequently consulted the unofficial record of the tie- 

reaking points. Toward the end, Rossolimo had one more tie-break- 
ing point than Reshevsky and one-half more than Evans. Games in 
progress, however, could change the totals, and also there were some 
possible technical adjustments to be made. As Evan’ and Rossolimo 
played on, one by one the other games were completed and the 
"horses" working for Reshevsky, Evans and Rossolimo turned in their 
total points. At this stage, Rossolimo won a Pawn. Evans moved 
his Queen down to Rossolimo?!s end of the board in an attempt to get 
a counter-attack. Rossolimots well-posted Queen made threat after 
threat, and in the ensuing complications Evans, in time trouble, 
resigned. Rossolimo had tied Reshevsky, and if the unofficial tie- 
breaking points were correct, had won the Buick. Evans dropped 
back into a tie for 4th with Abe Turner. 


Rossolimo spent a sleepless night. His plans for the future 
were to obtain a small nest egg and buy a small cafe in Paris. Here, 
at last, his dreams of accomplishing this were near fulfillment. 


Reshevsky, meanwhile, was observing the Jewish Sabbath and 
could only wait until word of the official awards the next day 
reached him, following the end of the Sabbath, to find out what had 
been happening in his absence. 


The next day, Saturday, the unofficial tie-breaking point 
totals were confirmed and Rossolimo was handed the keys of the 1955 
Reshevsky was not on hand to receive the $1,000 second 
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The awards were made by Orlo M. Rolo, tournament director, and 
the keys of the Buick and the checks were handed out by J.P. Looney, 
secretary of the Long Beach Chess & Checker Club and organizer of 
the tournament.  Rolo thanked international master Imre Konig for 
his work as referee, and the players and spectators gave Rolo and 
Konig a round of applause. 


An interesting feature of the 1955 Open was the number of wives 
and families present. In addition to quite a few Californians, 
there were the newlyweds Mr. & Mrs. Jimmy Sherwin (Mrs. Sherwints 
solicitude for her husband!s chess progress, and their frequent 
trips around the playing hall arm-in-arm warmed the cockles of the 
oldsterst hearts), Mr. € Mrs. Samuel Reshevsky, Mr. & Mrs. Carl 
Pilnick, Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Seidman (and the kids), Mr. & Mrs. Wil- 
liam Slater (Kathryn played in the tournament), Mr. & Mrs. Arthur W. 
‘Dake, Mr. & Mrs. Hans Berliner (a lovely bride from Finland, a sort 
of trophy from the 1953 Chess Olympics), and many others. It was 
great fun for the Californians to meet the visitors and to show off 
their famous Western hospitality. More than one eastern wife said: 
"I never knew that chess could be so enjoyable." 


To summarize the 1955 U.S. Open: It was a great tournament and 
a wonderful opportunity to meet in person and over-the-board so many 
persons from distant places. Great credit must be given J.P. Looney 
and his sponsor's committee, who provided the rich prize fund which 
drew so many master players from eastern points and made the tourna- 
ment such a strong one. Tournament Director Orlo M. Rolo did a great 
job, and particularly asks that mention be made of the substantial 
help he received from Mrs. Rolo, Imre Kónig and others on his staff 
of helpers. 
Place Points Prize 
l. Nicolas Rossolimo, New York and Paris 10 (62) 1955 Buick 
€. Sammy Reshevsky, Spring Valley, N.Y. 10 (612) $1,000 
Oe Donald Byrne, Ann Arbor, Michigan 95 750 


4- Larry Evans, New York City 9 550 

Se A. A. Turner, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 9 550 

6- Anthony Saitly, Douglaston, N.Y. 55 ኃ(3() 

7- Ivan Romanenko, Plainfield, N.J. Og 300 

9- James Sherwin, New York City 92 500 

9- Irving Rivise, Los Angeles 25 500 

10. Herbert Seidman, Brooklyn, N.Y. 82 300 

11- Arthur W. Dake, Portland, Oregon 8 TRAS 

12- Robert Steinmeyer, St. Louis, Mo. 8 12.29 

15- Albert Sandrin, Chicago, Ill. 8 72.25 

14- Hans Berliner, Washington, D.C. 8 72.25 

15- Ray Martin, Santa Monica 8 79495 

16- Herman Steiner, Los Angeles 8 12.23 

l7- I. Zalys, Montreal, Canada 8 72-23 

18- Alex Suchobeck, Pacific Grove 8 Yi 
8 712.23 


19. Larry Remlinger, Long Beach 
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SAN FRANCISCO: BENKO WINS U.S, OPEN, KOVACS SECOND 

Pal Benko of New York won the 1961 U.S, Open, held at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco August 14-26, by the record-breaking score 
of 11-1. Zoltan Kovacs of Los Angeles was second with a 10-2 score, usu- 
ally good enough to win. There were 198 players, a new record, and 115 
players from California competed. 

Stephen Sholomson of Los Angeles won the California Open, held at the 
Californian Hotel in Fresno September 2-4, by the score of 65-3. Sholomson 
beat out 1959 champ Tibor Weinberger of Glendale, who tied for second with 
John Jaffray of Miranda, 6-1. Zoltan Kovacs of Los Angeles, 1960 champion, 
did not defend his title. Imre Barlai of San Diego, Jules Kalisch of San Fran- 
cisco, and Erik Osbun of Santa Rosa, tied for fourth through sixth, 53-15, and 
there were 11 players tied for seventh through seventeenth with 5-2 scores. 
There were an even 100 players in the tournament, considered a good showing 
in view of the fact that the U,S, Open had just been concluded the week before. 
The winner received a trophy and a cash prize of $105, and a total of $500 was 
divided among the 17 prizewinners. Robert L. Henry of San Mateo won the 
Reserves title and trophy. 


VENTURA STAGES BiGGEST U.S. OPEN IN HISTORY by Guthrie McClain 


The largest open chess tournament ever held was recorded at Ventura 
in August when an even 400 contestants entered, shattering the record 
of 304 set at Boston last year. 


How did Ventura do it? This writer remembers very well the U.S. 
Open held at San Francisco, 1961, when a record for the time of 198 
players was set. San Francisco players had been asked at every U.S. 
Open since 1956 "When is San Francisco going to have the Open? We 
all will come:' But when the time came, most of them stayed home. 
Tiny Ventura (entire name San Buenaventura - 1970 population 55,797) 


had something San Francisco didn't have. 


It looks to us as though Ventura's magnificent success came from 
three things: (1) The largest-ever prize fund of $6,000; (2) Eight 
grandmasters (.nine, counting Isaac Kashdan, the tournament director); 
(3) The beach location of the County Fairgrounds, including the camper 
and trailer accommodations. 


We don't know all the committee people, although we saw them in the 
playing hall answering questions, setting up the tables, manning the 
food and soft drink stand. The chairman was Harold Sanders, and so 
we'll direct our compliments to him. The first move must have been to i 
find finances for a possible loss of something like $5,000, should the 
event not be well attended. The second was to go after grandmasters. 

We understand that all were given $500 "appearance money.' But good 
intentions are not enough to bring in all those grandmasters. The USCF 
(meaning Col. Ed Edmondson, Executive Director) must have provided the 
introductions, at least. So there must have been a lot of work to be 
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done before the Open became a reality. (And a lot of crises to sweat 
out. Actually, one grandmster got lost: Levente Lengyel of Hungary, 
who wired from Chicago that he was driving with his brother, and was 
not heard from again.) 


The winner of the tournament? It was a tie between Larry Evans of 
Reno and Walter Browne of Australia (and New York and Los Angeles). 
Among the also-rans were Sammy Reshevsky, Lubomir Kavalek (former 
Czechoslovakian champion now residing in Washington, D.C.), Father 
William Lombardy, Hans Ree of Holland, Pal Benko, Arthur Bisguier, 
Florian Gheorghiu of Romania, Arnold Denker, Dr. Tony Saidy, Laszlo 
Binet of Venezuela (and Los Angeles), and Zoltan Kovacs. 


It was a great tournament, both for exc/ting chess and for an 
electric atmosphere. It does something for you to bump into masters 
and grandmasters wherever you go. On our first visit we drove into 
Seaside Park and immediately saw Pai Benko walking along with 
pretty Ruth Cardoso of Brazil. At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors we saw on the dais, quietly waiting to be called upon, 
the President of the Federation Internationale Des Echecs, Dr. 

Max Euwe of Holland (whom we had met in San Francisco 22 years ago). 

We recalled to memory an account of the Fischer-Taimonov argument 

over playing conditions at Vancouver, which was a deadlock. Just 

in the nick of time Max Euwe arrived in town, delivered the deciding 
opinion, and the matter was settled. We saw on the dais Ed Edmondson, 
Fischer's adviser and a sort of second for his world championship 
campaign - the man who not only got Fischer into the competition 

(by persuasion more than anything else) but who algo obtained Bobby's 
promise to stay with it until the end and not allow the bickering and 
other inconveniences to stop him from winning. 


We bumped into chessmasters everywhere. One morning we happened 
to have breakfast at a table next to master emeritus I.S. Turover of 
Maryland. Turover, who is 79, gave us a scoop in return for a lift 
to Seaside Park (he and his granddaughter were catching an early- 
morning excursion to Disneyland). The scoop was that the following 
month at the F.I.D.E. meetings in Vancouver he would introduce an 
award for brilliance in international chess. The initial fund 
Turover mentioned was $500. 


Later that day on the golf course we were telling a couple of 
golfers from Hueneme that we were in town for the big chess tourna- 
ment. "Oh.'' they said. "We played golf yesterday with one of the 
players, a man named Denker." It so happened that we have always 
wanted to meet Arnold Denker, the former U.S. champion who played 
such forceful chess in the 1940s. We got in touch with Denker 
later and on the next day we met on the golf course - Denker, John 
Alexander, and I. During the game we talked at random about chess. 
"Do you remember the time you beat Reuben Fine in the U.S. Champion- 
ship," John asked. 'Do I.' Arnold replied. '' I think that was the 
reason Reuben gave up chess." He went on to say that although Fine 
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was one of the finest chessplayers in the world he always had trouble 
with Denker...The golf game, which was not quite as good as the chess, 
came to an end, and when we found that Mrs. Denker had gone to Los 
Angeles for the day we decided to have a cocktail or two plus some 
pretzels and cheese. We joined Imre Konig at this time, and it was 
just an added "plus" that he and Denker were old friends. Soon the 
two masters were recounting stories cf postwar London, amid much 
merriment. 


A day or two later we ran into Joe Kender and Ed Edmondson and 
were invited to jcín a Sacramento reunion (not that we came from 
there). Over a sixpack Ed told us of the adventures of the World 
Championship trail that he and Bobby Fischer have been following. 
First the interzonal tournament that Fischer had not originally 
qualified for, thereby requiring a political decision to allow his 
entry; then the first playoff match with Taimonov in Vancouver; ther 
the second playoff match with Larsen in Denver; and then the poss- 
ibilities of the match with Petrosian which leads to the match for the 
championship with Spassky. Ed told us a lot about everybody except 
Fischer. (On this subject, he disclosed nothing private because of 
an agreement he made with Bobby: his private life is his own and his 
second must not discuss it.) 


On another day we met Arpad Elo of Milwaukee, chairman of the 
Rating Committee (we used to be a member of the committee) and had a 
fine time discussing honey (Arp is a beekeeper just like Sherlock 
Holmes) and wine (Arp is a winemaker, just like lil' ole). In fact, 
we discussed everything except ratings. 


We could go on about these happenings. They were happening to 
everybody, all over Ventura, during those two weeks. But our space 
has run out. We just want to thank Hal Sanders for making it all 


possible. 





U.S. JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP, LONG BEACH, JUNE 29-JULY 9, 1954 


Ross E. Siemms of Toronto won the U.S. Junior Championship after 
several years of trying (he first competed at Cleveland in 1947 at 
the age of 11). Larry Remlinger of Long Beach, who is now about 13 
and a veteran, survived a slow start to finish second. Private Saul 
Yarmak of the U.S. Army, who missed his first-round game and received 
no points therefor, failed to retain his 1953 championship but tied 
for third with Charles Kalme of Philadelphia. The deciding games 
were in the tenth and last round, when Siemms beat Yarmak and Rem- 
linger beat Kalme. 


The 44 players were domiciled in the Long Beach Armory through 


the good offices of J.P. Looney, secretary of the Lincoln Park Chess : 


& Checker Club. The tournament was staged by the U.S. Chess Federa- 
tion and was directed by Orlo M. Rolo, with the expert assistance of 
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international master Imre Kónig. Valuable encouragement and some 
beautiful trophies were furnished by the Long Beach Press-Telegram. 


The juniors were entertained by various Long Beach civic groups 
for meals and sight-seeing. The tournament was so successful that 
Long Beach has announced its intention of applying for the 1955 U.S. 
Open. 

SAN FRANCISCO SCENE OF U.S. JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 


Thirty-three young hopefuls set their sights on *56 Champ Bobby 
Fischer'!s title when Tournament Director George Koltanowski official- 
ly opened play in this nine round Swiss tourney, July 8. Bobbyts 
second Junior Championship, at the advanced age of 14, should remain 
in the record book for a long, long time. Young Fischer lost no 
games, and only a draw with second place Gil Ramirez marred his per- 
fect record. 


Play continued through July 14th, the auditorium of Spreckles- 
Russell Dairies providing spacious, light and quiet setting for the 
matches. The host company provided milk and ice cream for the Jun- 
lors. A monumental quantity of each disappeared. Sponsorship of 
the tournament was shared by Chess Friends of Northern California 
and the Chess For Youth Committee. 


The number of entries was among the highest ever recorded in 
this event, but fell short of anticipations. Only seven states 
other than California were represented: Fischer from New York; Andy 
Schoene from New Jersey; James Bennett of Texas; Tom Heldt Jr. and 
Warren Miller from New Mexico; Bobbie Killough Jr. of Kansas; Rich- 
ard Owen of Utah; and Bob Walker from Oregon. As a result, pre- 
tournament favoritism settled on Fischer, Ramirez, and Los Angeles? 
favorite son, Stephen Sholomson. 


| As one might expect, play was spotty. Rich Owen's well-played 
Ist round draw against Gil Ramirez illustrates one extreme. Our 
GAME OF THE MONTH, reported on page 8 of this issue represents the 
other. Inexperience and "tournament jitters" claimed several vic- 
tims, l0-year-old Fred Wreden among them. A couple of Freddyts 
games deserved a better fate than his score shows. 


In addition to trophies, Bobby Fischer walked off with his 
second consecutive portable typewriter. Gil took home a radio, and 
Sholomson now owns a handsome leather bag. Five book prizes also 
were awarded. Getaway Day featured, besides the prize awards, a 
blindfold Knights? tour by ll-year-old Bobby Killough. 


Wednesday, July lOth, saw the afternoon devoted to the Speed 
Championship, another Bobby Fischer triumph. Three sectional round 
robins were played, with Bobby mopping up in the finals. His skill 
in move-on-move play has been demonstrated against fast company at 
MICC on several occasions since. Old timers gasp$ 
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THE UNITED STATES JUNIOR CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP 


Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
June 22-281973 


Sixteen years ago, when a 15-year-old boy named Bobby 
Fischer won this event in San Francisco, the first prize was a type- 
writer. In 1973, the winner was to receive an all-expense paid trip 
to the World's Junior Championship in England. The person mainly 
responsible for this welcome inflation is, of course, the same 
Bobby Fischer. 


The contestants this time reflected another change: 
four of the eight were from California.The favorite, Larry Christ- 
Longen of Riverside, did not disappoint his followers. With 
aggressive, accurate play he emerged gradually from the rest of the 
field to win at 6-1. Yet he still had to win in the last round to 
be assured of a clear first. Mark Diesen of Potomac, Maryland, 
agreed to a draw in a clearly won position when Peterson resigned 
to Christiansen, Diesen thus assuring second place at 5-2, and 
an all-expense paid trip to the U.S, Open in Chicago. The second 
highest rated player in the event, Craig Barnes of Berkeley, might 
well have been in the running except for three inexplicable reverses 
in time pressure. His flag dropped on the 47th move (time control 
was 50 in 2% hours) a rook up against Diesen. The difference be- 
tween Barnes and Christiansen, in fact, came down to the fact that 
the latter was at his best in winning "won" positions. Diesen 
perhaps was not as thorough as either of the two, but contributed 
several exciting attacks that were the delight of the spectators. 
Paul Jacklyn of Islip, New York, finished strongly with three wins 
(an.especially nice one against Jon Frankle) to earn a respectable 
third place. The three winners received trophies. 
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GRANDMASTERS IN ACTION AT SANTA MONICA IN PIATIGORSKY CUP 


Boris Spassky of the USSR, defeated challenger in the recent match 
for the world's championship, went undefeated in the second Piatigorsky 
Cup tournament, played July 17 - Agust 15, 1966, at the Miramar Hotel ` 
in Santa Monica. Spassky a handsome 29-year-old, played the most solid 
chess of all the competitors. He also turned out to be quite a comedian 
as he imitated the great chessplayers of the world to the laughter of 
the audience at the awards banquet held following the tournament. 


Robert Fischer of the U.S. played one of the most spectacular 
second halves in the history of grandmaster chess, tied Spassky with 
only two rounds to go, and then drew twice with the two Russian players » 
while Spassky scored a win and a draw. 


Bent Larsen of Denmark was one of the early leaders, having been 
tied with Spassky for some time, came upon a losing streak, and then 
regained his winning ways so that he finished a clear third. 


The two Russians, Spassky and world champion Tigran Petrosian, 
had been grounded temporarily while the notorious decision of the 
Soviet track and field team to cancel its U.S. trip was being taken. 
The two chessplayers refused to go along with that decision, and held 
out stoutly for the concept that international chess was different. 
They had their way, last-minute visas were arranged and they arrived 
at Santa Monica at the last minute, but in good time. Their courageous 
action made possible a truly great international tournament. 


The success of the tournament was due primarily to Mr. and Mrs. 
Piatigorsky, of course. They were assisted greatly by grandmaster 
Isaac Kashdan, the tournament director. Kashdan was assisted by 
Harry Borochow, George Goehler and Jack Moskowitz. In the analysis 
rooms were Irving Rivise, Jerry Hanken, Bill Maillard and Carl Pilnick 
On the entrance desk were Lena Grumette, Selma Steiner and many others. 
The communiciations committee had a dozen or two juniors, led by Ed 
Kennedy. One of the features of the playing stage was a set of pro- 
jectors which showed the current positions of all the games (this 
system was developed by Jacqueline Piatigorsky). 











Score » Erize Score Prize 
1. Spassky 115-65 $5,000 6. Petrosian 9-9 $1,400 
2. Fischer Li e 7. 34000 7. Reshevsky 9-9 1,400 
3. Larsen ID =O” 5/750 8. Najdorf 8 -10 1,150 
4. Portisch 9% =8%- USOTO 9. Ivkov 65-115 1,050 | 
5. Unzicker qe “8% 1,9735 10. Donner 6 -12 1,000 


tch 
rsky 
el 
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vert 
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PETROSIAN, KERES TAKE HOME PIATIGORSKY CUP 
e E A te ጅ 


When the chips were down, the two Soviet grandmasters played a little 
stronger chess, and thereby took back to Russia the two replicas of the 
Piatigorsky Cup and more than half of the $10, 000 prize money. Because 
the tournament has been covered so well in the tournament bulletins and in 
the national magazines, we shall confine our remarks to local color and 
observations made on the spot and gleaned from members of the excellent 
and highly efficient Los Angeles committee in charge of the tournament. 








1 2 4 5 6 7 8 Score 
2. T. Petrosian $4 X 34 43 AM 01. 11 31. 83-53 
3. M. Najdorf 11 ቂኔ d 20 14 A} 04. 13. 71-601 
4. F. Olafsson 00 33 41 X^ M rios በስ መ E 
5. S. Reshevsky 11 ià më 40 X iR dA aT 
6. S. Gligoric $0. 10 33. 40 il X 30 14 6-8 
7. P. Benko 005:0904. d$ O O M ጁ 10. 53 -ጾ; 
50% ` dn. 8 Te reg 





8. O. Panno > 


The Piatigorsky Cup grandmaster tournament, the greatest tournament 
held in this country since the 1920's, was a striking success. All California 
chessplayers are indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Piatigorsky for making it pos- 
sible. Tournament Director Isaac Kashdan, himself an international grand- 
master and FIDE arbiter, conducted the play with impeccable good judgment. 
Jacqueline Piatigorsky rounded up a staff of lecturers, scorekeepers, and 
assistants whose numbers are too great to list here, but whose work reflected 
nothing but credit upon Los Angeles chess circles. The arrangements were 
excellent, and perhaps were the critical factor in putting the players at their 
ease to make it one of the most pleasant international tournaments on record. 

The Ambassador Hotel placed its most beautiful ballrooms at the disposal 
of the tournament, including the famous Cocoanut Grove. The system of re- 
porting and communicating (utilizing walkie-talkies, many wall boards, and 
a corps of junior chessplayers for messages) provided the audience with the 
chessic equivalent of a four-ring circus. The lecture room near the main 
playing room was manned by a group of Los Angeles masters who discussed 
the games in progress (and sometimes predicted moves; for example, Irving 
Rivise once told the audience that since a certain grandmaster had just pushed 
his king-side pawns he was no doubt preparing to castle on the queen-side — 
almost immediately the walkie-talkie reported that he had castled king-side! 

The contestants were so friendly and well-behaved that one wonders whether 
the acrimony frequently reported on the international chess scene is at all 
necessary. Chess masters could be seen with Smiling faces anywhere in the 
hotel during the four weeks. There were many requests for autographs, there 
were many foolish questions asked, but every time the grandmaster would reply 
with unflagging good nature. (When world-champion Petrosian agreed to 
answer questions one time in the lecture room, it was thought that he would 
be glad to escape when his 15 minutes expired. But when he heard the audience 
being told there would be no more questions, Petrosian exclaimed, "But I 
see someone stili with his hand raised. Let me answer all tie questions." 
Then he went on for some time beyond the agreed time period, doing his best 
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to communicate not only the superficial reply, but also dealing with the im- 
plications of the questions as he saw them.) 


The grandmasters, of course, made the tournament what it was. The 
two Soviet masters were naturally the headliners (though curiously neither 
is "Russian" — Petrosian is Armenian and Keres Esthonian). Petrosian 
played the steadiest chess. After being defeated by Gligoric in the sensa- 
tional second round game, Petrosian was never again in real danger. He 
finished with nine draws, the same as Najdorf. Keres played aggressively, 


often appearing to be so dangerous with the Black pieces as to put White on 
the defensive. He unfortunately caught cold through unfamiliarity with the 
air-conditioning system, and played some weak games, or otherwise he 
would have been the clear winner. Keres speaks good English and often 
acted as interpreter for Petrosian. | 

The most startling development was that the Soviet players came to 
California without bodyguards. They had no seconds or commissars. Time 
after time, Petrosian would go out for an afternoon or evening with the Los 
Angeles Armenian colony without even Keres along for protection. However, 
most of the time the two were away from the hotel they were car-shopping. 
Dollars brought back to Russia must be turned in for rubles at an unfavorable 
rate of exchange, and autos are in short supply in Russia, so they decided 
to buy American cars with their winnings. (For the curious, the report was 
that the Russians eventually purchased Ramblers.) 


Najdorf and Olafsson have contrasting styles. Najdorf, a well-paid 
insurance actuary in Buenos Aires, claims to be also one of the best bridge 
players in South America. He held his own seemingly with little effort 
against the best chessplayers in the world, finished early, and went off 
to play bridge. He and Reshevsky had plus scores against the Russians. ` 
Olafsson frequently took more than two hours for 20 moves, and then 
had to play rapid-transit chess. An amazing score with this handicap : 
Najdorf and Gligoric were the only two players to stay for exhibitions: 
Najdorf Jost only one game in two impressive exhibitions in San Francisco, 
and Gligoric gave a typically smooth simultaneous at the City Terrace Club. 


Reshevsky, who is always feared by the Russians and is considered by 
Najdorf to be the greatest chess talent of his generation, fell victim to the 
same air-conditioning system as Keres, and was not in good health through 
much of the tournament. 

Gligoric led at the halfway point, but fell off badly in the later rounds. 
Just the opposite was Benko, who recovered from 2-35 in his first four 
rounds and became a formidable opponent thereafter. His total number of | 
wins was the same as Petrosian's, but he lost 7 games outright. Panno, | 
with the same score, was steadier, but also slightly out of the fearsome 


company of the top six. 


The finest comment that can be made about the Piatigorsky Cup tourna- 
ment is that prospects are bright for a continuation of the event in future 
years, which was so auspiciously inaugurated in 1963, 
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EVANS WINS NEW MASTER TOURNAMENT AT LONE PINE 


Larry Evans of Reno won the first annual Louis D. Statham masters 
and experts tournament, held at Lone Pine, March 14-20, 1971. Evans 
dropped a game in tbe first round, to James McCormick of Seattle, and 
then won six games straight. There was a four-way for second place 
between Svetozar Glígoric of Yugoslavia, James Tarjan, William Martz 
and Walter Browne. First prize was $1,000 and the total guaranteed 
prize fund was $3,300. 

The tournament was the first ever held, to our knowledge, in Inyo 
County (Inyo County has a population of 15, 3/1. Lone Fine's population 
is 1,241.) Tt was the braínchild of Louis D. Statham, a keen chess 
enthusiast who recently established residence in Lone Pine. Isaac 
Kashdan was invited to be tournament director (this made three grand- 
masters in attendance: Kashdan, Evans and Gligoric). The timing of 
the tournament took advantage SS the presence in Reno of the contes- 
tants in the National Open. (The National Open, by the way, had no 
less than seven players tied for first place: Larry Evans, Svetozar 
Gligoric, James Tarjan, William Martz, Walter Browne, John Grefe and 
Roy Ervin.) 





LOUIS D. STATHAM MASTERS & EXPERTS. LONE PINE, MARCH 14-20. 1971 
s e cinc 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Score 
























. Evans Lë W20 W15 W21 WI9 
S. Gligoric W15 W12 W6 D4 W8 D3 D5 5 
J. Tarjan W18 W16 W22 W5 Wé D2 Ll 53-13 
W. Martz W17 W21 Wi D2 L3.-.48-.- W13 
. W, Browne W30 Wl4 W9 እ ee we D2 9% 
_J. Grefe NA MA Lech UC NES, EI 
















$i IE. Stoutenborough W29 wW26 L4 DIO W24 ፲5 


Martinovsky 1)156..5172.8.. 17162 41219. ኀ‹02:.፡.2.0.-:.9023.06. አልፍ 3 





E. 

A. Karklins W27 W32 L5 ረመ ሕክ 11... L5 4 > 3 
R. Gross በሬውን አረይ 1024.07? W16 DI9 Dl17 4 - 3 
A. Mengarini * L22 W27 ዝ33 ፲ይ W20 19 W24 4 - 3 
J. Loftsson W24 12 W32 .D19 .L6 W29 D8 4 - 3 
W. Bills L33 [29 W26 Lë Wie Wee 14 4 - 3 
D. Fischeimer ዘጋ4.፡ LS LI9+5129 : 923 4 3 
D. Waterman Bera Wibal Had 3 


3% Points: 16. J. McCormick, 17, R. Newbold, 18. C. B. Jones. 19. 
W. Abbott, 20. R. Ervin. 
3 Points: 21. E. Marchand, 22. ር. Fulkerson, 23. G. Simms, 24. 
R. Anderson. 
2% Points: 25. R. Brent, 26. D. Dean, 27. R. Avery, 28. P. Shuey, 
29. C. Barnes. 
2 Points: 30. H. Mayer, 31. R. Klein, 32. G. Forman. 


LS Points: 33. S. Rubin. 
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ULIGORIC WINS SECOND ANNJAL LOUIS STATHAM TOURNAMENT 

Internaticnal grandmaster Svetozar Gligori: of Yugoslavia won first 
place in the great Little tournament put on at Lone Pine, in the Owens 
Valley, by a 6--1 score. Tied for second were James Tarjan of U.C., 
Berkeley, Dr. Anthony Saídy of Los Angeles, Andrew Karklins of Chicago 
and Paul Brandts of New York, all with 5-2. 


Tied for third with 4%-2% were William Martz cf Hartland, Wis.; 
Dennis Frituinger of San Francisco; Califcrnia Champion Kim Commons 
of JCTA; Curt Brasket of Minneapolis; Dr. Eugene Martinovsky of Novi, 


wt 


Mich.; and Peter Cleghorn of Juneau, Alaska. 





Lovis Statbam's idea is tc match the good juniors against the top 
players. Two of the leaders are juniors; Tarjan, 19, and Commons, 20. 
Larry Christiansen of Riversid«. 15 scored 4-3 and David Berry of 
Los Angeles, also 15, scored 3% points. 






There were 35 contestants and the tournament director was International 
Grandmaster Zsaac Kashdan. The cross-table: 


ጐን Uo 





om un 


—- 


LOUIS D. S'ATHAM MASTERS AND EXPERTS TOURNAMENT, LONE PINE 








cee ee a eedem ee 
|. S. Gligoric W8 Di6 wäi WI5  D2  W3 W7 6 - 1 | 
፡38 8) ቁራ ... 5-2 9. 
3 A. Saidy 5-2 0. 
4 Karklins P "ue Ke 
5. P. Brandts 5 2 es 
6. W. Martz 05 Di3- ^W27— -W$0- -»10--84 D9 4%-2% a 
7. D. Fritzipger L2 W33 wWl2  D4 W16 W21 Ll 4%-2% ane 
8. K. Commons 1.1 Wi9  D26 814. ቨ15 810. IW 45-25 SCH 
9. C. Brasket Däer eege "wis «X37 12 D6 4%-2% n 
10. Dr. E. Martinovsky D28 W25 D3 W13  D6 L8 W14 44-24 p 
Li. P. Cleghorn D32 124  L28  W31  W25 W29 W19  4%-2% Y 
12. A. Denker Bo. | EC cond © L19 W35 WAS W20 4-3 aU 
13. L. Christiansen ከ14. ከ6 A Las e ee a Fe: 
l4. W. Browne DES n L9 L8 W28 W22  L10 325-35 1, ከ 
15. A. Bisguier qo “AAA A DI 3 
16. L. Binet W19 DI HITA E Ke nl 35-35 
17. D. Waterman 935.399 16 “Was? "Bere ጄ3፦ * 015 -.ጋጄ።ጋን | 
18. G. Ramirez L15 120  W34  w26 -D22 Ip wW29* 3%-3% E 
19. T. Hay 1115. ፻ሪ Kar “12” ክዥክያን፡ DIY TIL 2332893 
20. D. A. Berry DEM. a E deg 3A» — 34-35 | 
21. L. Evans Wal Wa> DIS L9 DIT L? Ni | 8 ፻6 
22. Ye Bi -Loftsson 925. ክረ8 Li p24 “PEAL 26 3-4 Bia 
23. L. Gilden W33° BES ORO -128- 76 W246 * 113 TA dons 
24. R. Stoutenborough D12  Wll I2 p22 4X5 123 : 933. 3220 iem 
25. M. Pollowitz Pza o” LOS DO W23  L1l L12 W31 3-4 1k Pe 





26. J. K. Weber BYE L9 D8 pu £25 - w27 n2 3 ዲር 





onal | 


LOUIS D. STATHAM TOURNAMENT 








i 2 3 4 > 6 7 Score] 
27, A. Savage 13).4 cW34. 16 . Dd 1297 3.26). BYE . 25-45 
28. P. J. Koploy DEO 422: (ML. LÀ... LA +, LIIE W35 , 23 AT 
29. Re Ervin L4 W3l » L3. 13264. MA? LT ገገሯጭቷ 25-4 
30. DR. G. Berner W34 L3 W29 L6 : e e EL 5 
31. W. Goichberg ይዳ ሕጋ 2፡27 ,.. 291.6 201, Wer: B35 408 229 L5 
32. P. J. Manetti Hil. 103,112. 34 D29  D33 | L20 s ንች ን 
33, R. Flacco RON. ብሪ እሂ 272 11123 ሴም ጋ ጢም ማው 
34, C. Davidson L30 17 L18 BYE » 4 a JL ይ 
35, M. Costa LIT, EVE LIS £5 HL. Liu i245. . TX. E 
L0U:S D. STATHAM MASTERS -EXPERTS, LONE FINE, March 18-24, 1973 





Rating 1 2 4 5 eo 1 
[1. ለ. 8188ህ16፲ 2426 W32 WI8 W27 D5 MIZ ከ0 D3 ARS ta | 
24 Le o£abo 4255 D31 Dz1 W30 D25 w9 W14 W10 5-14 
3. W. Browne 2518 W25 W17 D13 W8 D6 HU DI 55-15 
^. E. Formane Z4. P W4 / 
5. Je Grefe 
0. A. J. Miles 
le L. Kavalek 
8. W. Martz 
9. P. Cleghorn 
0. L. Christiansen 2 
ete Bilt -Sénes 5-67 
l2, L. Evans 2518 W42 D29 W23 D13 W7 L2 L5 us 
13. J. Tar jan 2409 W20 W9 D3 SS 5273 W31* Lë 4 - 3 
4, E. Martinovsky 2393) Dn -D35-.W19- 504 Weó- 12 D20 A 3 
Je K. Commons 2396 W39 D26 Lë D21 D20 D34 W32 4 - 3 
lo. W. Shipman 2388 L27 M38. Mech, Dé Di. W25' I4 E wë? 
l7. C. Brasket 2369 WOS . አጋ W48 17 W46 L4 W34 4 - 3 
ID, D. Strauss 2346 W34 Ll D35, D46 D27 D28 wx 4 - 3 
1). K. Fitzgerald £316... D7. .DBE>. LIG. wia 14 DEE ua 4 - 3 
0, F. Thornally £205 LIS W28 D22 D29 DIS W37 Dl4 4-3 
El. R. Ervin_ _2263 D8 DZS W24 Dig pié L5  w29 Ek Ac 
2 Pointse 22. B. Zuckerman, 23. R. Stoutenborough, 24. Arnold Denker, 





(Continued) 





— a — —— — — — መ 









25. Dennis Waterman, 26. Dr. 
28. W. Goichberg. 


A,."Mengarini; 27. R. Gross, 


J Points: 29, A. Karklins, 30. L. Remlinger, 31. D. Fritzinger, 32, 
T. Weinberger, 33. Z. Baroudi, 34. E, Middleton, 35. D. 

4 Berry. 

23 Points: 36. L. Gilden, 37. A. Dake, 38. P. Brandts, 39. W. Hook, 

| 40. R. Wilcox, 4l. A. Savage. 

? Points: 42. J. McCormick, 43. C, Barnes, 44. W. Batchelder, 45. J, 


13 ዕተ 
á Poin 


Hanken, 46. Martin 'Sullivan. 


ts: 47. C. Harmon, 48. D. Reynolds. 


ጋሷ 
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PROWNE CAPTURES LONE FINE TOURNAMENT -by Jude F. Acers 





Lone Pine 1974 hrought 53 masters, senior masters, IMs and (2118 
together for a seven-round Swiss March 24-30, with $5,500 of Louis 
D. Statham's money on the line for the victors. Finishing with 
four straight wins after stumbling over Ruben Rodriguez (for the 
third time running!), international grandmaster Walter Browne of 
Berkeley carted away $2,000 for his unbeatable 6-1 final scores 

U.S. Champ John Grefe had 5% points going into the last round, 
lost to Browne (mistake in the opening...) and so had to settle 
for a second-place tie with IGM Pal Benko. Roth players made $1,000 
on the deal. Further back at 5-2 each were Kaplan, Commons, Karklins 
and Evans picking up a mere $275 for the week's work. 

International grandmaster Isaac Kashdan was the tournament 
director. 

LONE PINE, CALIFORNIA, MARCH 24 - 30, 1974 


cud CELL LE UE ET obi NR 
Rating 1 2 a 4 5 6 f Score | |. 

















— — ——— — — መመ — —— —— — መ= መው መ | 


l. W. Browne 2612 W19 W36 L13 W27 W15 W4  W3 6703 
2. P. BENKO 2500 D28 W30 W52 D8 TY W13 W8 5%-1 
3. J. Grefe 2484 W29 W53 D7 W13 W6 Mbác Ll 55-15 

e ei EVER ሪ 31 W D27 W5 W7 Dl. 1.1 W18 5 2 
S. Ju HAD Lan 2449 D48 D38 W44 W41 D18 D22 W20 dal 
6. K. Commons 2428 W43 W17 W8 Di2 1:3 D18 W22 d 
fs ለቤ 


Karklins 2395 W44 W10 D3 L4 D19 W38 W12 ጋ =ረሬ 
ieorghiu +1 | 


Gilden 








Jacobs , à 
. N. Weinstein 50 W20 D5 D9 1342 de D3 W38 4 - 3 
2. A. Bisguier 2449 W22 W34 W40 D6 Dës: 2 L7 4 - 3 
13. R. Rodriguez 2432 W37 W49 Wl Ka D8 1,2 D19 4 - 3 
4. P. Biyiasas 2425 D31 L50 D30 D45 W48 W33 D21 4 - 3 
5e A. Saidy 2425 W42 D18 D27 W34 Ll DEAS D23 4-3 
6. L. Levy 283924 ገጠ- በ03 ፣ ከራ W33- 110 DZS O WAG 4 - 3 | 
J. F. Thorpallw:. 2323. Mol .. DS DSS SE Pe. DZ3..D10 4 - 3 
8. L. Kaufman 2320 -W&6--D$5 W48 "Bee ^DS5- DSA ras 
9. E. Martinovsky 2319 Ll W45 W46 Dll Di DIOU D13 4 - 3 
Z0, T. Taylor 2312. Lll..D354.iÀDOl^ W44.: HZ H26*. 15 4 - 3 
21. A. Denker 2308 L4 L24 W43 W49 W35 D15 D14 4 - 3 
2. A. Dake 2293. L12. D39 ከ834. WAN Nk Bä Lë 4 - 3 
3. W. Goichberg 2248 31,365 D16.:W28-7D35 .W41.-Di7^-D15 4 - 3 | 
4. C. Barnes 2233 127 W21 141 w46 L20 W37 W36 4 - 3 | 
34 "Points: 25. Ls Leneyel, 20. Le Christiansen, 27. R. Ervin, 28. Í 


M. Diesen, 29. D. Wateman, 30. R. Gross, 31. W. Dobrich, 
32. J. Loftsson, 33. Keith Nelson, 34. J. Berry. 





-ኤ 
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LONE PINE 1976 
by Jerome B. Hanken 


Lone Pine, California, a small, friendly town half-way between 
America's lowest point at Death Valley and its highest at Mt. Whitney, 
hosted the sixth annual Louis B. Statham International Tournament in mid- 
March. 

The 1976 version of this now world-renowned event was one of the 
highest quality and certainly the most lucrative for the participants. 

An unprecedented prize fund of $22,000 cash was offered by Mr. Statham 

and another $700 in round-by-round brilliancy prizes sweetened the pot.* 

The tournament returned to the one-week, seven-round Swiss Format of 

the 1971-74 versions after an experiment with a two weeks, ten round 

Swiss in 1975. Last year, a great push toward a higher number of Grand 
Masters and Elo Ratings led to many problems (not the least of which was 

the grumbling caused by the deduction of expense money from ultimate prizes). 
This year, the trend toward higher and higher requirements was reversed 
with a bottom-line 2300 USCF rating (2250 for juniors). In spite of this 

and the elimination of expense money entirely, the field was stronger... 


* Brilliancy prizes awarded later: Miguel Quinteros (vs. Ronald Henley), 
Anthony Miles (vs. John Peters), William Martz (vs. Anthony Miles), John 
Grefe (vs. Miguel Najdorf), Kenneth Rogoff (vs. Rudi Blumenfeld), Timothy 


Taylor (vs. Frank Thornally), Kim Commons (vs. Boris Baczypnsky ]) a 
Brasket (vs. Anthony Saidy), and Craig Barnes (vs. Yasser Sel wan 


LOUIS D. STATHAM LONE PINE MASTERS-PLUS TOURNAMENT, March 7-13, 1976 


ኣ Batinar i 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Tigran Petrosian(USSRR635  W32 W19 D13 Wi14 D17 W6 D4 


S 
5 
j 2. Larry Christiansen(CaL431  W28 W29 D5 D4 D8 W12 D3 5 
| 3. Vassily Smyslov (USSR2580 W21 D25 W27 D13 W12 D11 D? 5 - 
| 4. Oscar Panno(Argen) 29287": HIT WG4 0 D14 2 D18 .W17. D1 5 
| ?. Miguel Najdorf(Argen)2510  W30 w43 D2  D12 L11 W21 W22 5 
| 6. Miguel Quinteros " 2540 ጽጋ. ' 1፡51; ረቆ. አረያ); Wi. Dl W18 5 
| T. Anthony Miles(Eng) 2510 ዝ50- 920 ge L17 Wis Dis SR 2 
9. Kenneth Rogoff(Mass) 2496  W52 L27 W43 W31 D2 DIS. Wi 7 5 
Je Gyozo Forintos(Hung) 2490 D46 L24 W48 W35 W42 D22 W20 5 
10, Walter Browne (Ca) 2580 D35 L26 W52 W46 D19 W24 WII ah Zen 
d 
4 
4 


NO 
i 
[t 


| 


| 1l. John Grefe (Ca 2419: 0 W36 | W6 .^LÀ2. W27. M5.. DA . LIO 
| l2. Leonid Shamkovich(Is)2485  W55 W15 Wll D5 13 I2 W32 
| 13. Norman Weinstein(Ms) 2480  W48 W33 DI ከ3 Lë D28 wW30 

14, Arthur Bisguier (NY) 2440  W47 W44 D4 Li LI | W37.W28 4%-2% 
| 15. Curt Brasket (Minn) 2303 -W22 L12 L18 D44 W35 W34 W25 43-22 
f 


l6. Roy Ervin (Ca) 2290 L25 W21 W34 L18 D32 W44 W38 45-2% 
a NO SE WSS  W38 ሳጓ 
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Louis D. Statham Lone Pine (Continued) 


Rating 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 * Score 
17. William Martz (Wisc) 2406 D24 W37 W20 W7 DI ጊሳ tis 4 -3 
18. Pal Benko (NY) 2474* 03226 - 062 9815 Wë "Dër "p7 Lë 4 >= 3 
19. John Peters (Mass) 2615^- W45 -Ll'^ W36^ W29 DIO-"Dp8 D 4 >= 3 
20. John Watson (Colo) በ271 = WS: Dj L17 D24 W43 w26 L9 4.3 
21. Jeremy Silman (Ca) 2331 L3 LIG W52 433 WA9 L5- W36 4 - 3 
22. Kim Commons (Ca) 2452 L15 W55 W45 D42 W25 D9 L5 4-3 
23. Michael Rohde(NJ) 2343 149 D28 D51 W36 L24 W40 W37 4-3 


24. Ronald Henley(Tex) 2298  D17 W9 L6 D20 W23 LIO D26 33-3} 
25. Arnold Denker (Fla) 2371 W16 D3 W26 16 122 W45 ፒ15 '35-35 
26. Mark Diesen (Md) 2306 DJa" "I0 7 *125—D38- -WA29" -L20- ገነፇ፤ 34-34 
27. Arthur Dake (Ore) 2340 ዝሪለ0 ፳6፡. SES LIL 0363. 1.30. ሸሳራ ' 22688 
28. Peter Cleghorn(Ca) 2301 L2 D23 D54 W39 W38 D13 “EIG 3%-3% 
29. Marcel SisniegaíMex) 2191 W41 L2 W30- LI9. 126 °W43° DIE 35-35 
30. Edward Formanek (11) 2318 ENT MO UE DL WATIUMNZ2I CEI3 345-33 
31. Larry D. Evans 2320 LA WI ሸ3ጋ 0 ¿LO L37 ዝ49 D29 ጋ5-35ኔ 
32. James Sherwin (NY) 2339 Ll 145 55 Mot "DIO: Waz “Liz 3%-3% 
33. Nick DeFirmian (CA) 2260 woo) LES "Lois ret PIO ክጋድ NAG 34-34 
34. Anthony Saidy (CA) 2411 D42 -D35- L16 --.D49  W52--L15--W4S 3%-3% 
35. Julius Loftsson (CA) 2335 D10 D34 D49 Lä L15 W46 DAl 3-4 


364 Tinothy Taylor (Pa): 2301. "LIL "WS7 L19 125 W53 "W39 ፲0231- 25 
37. David Berry (CA) 229% 7 OS Li? 73ጋ ቨጋን WIT) 1.15 ጄዷረጋ 'ጋ2268ክ 
38. Peter Biyiasas (Can) 2460 143 D48 W47 D26 L28 W4l L16 3-414 
39. Eugene Martinovksy(1)2347 133 DAT D37 L29 W51 L36 W49 3-4 
40. Craig Barnes (Ca) 2226 — 127 -L30 EYE Lë: ée: 223. W50 3 
41. Frank Street (Ca) 2207 129 p52 D50 :D30. W54: L38 .D35 3-4 
42. Kenneth Frey (Mex) 2295 D34 D18 W44 D22 L9 L32 L27 24-45 
43. Robert Gruchacz (NJ) 2306 W38 L5 Lë | W40 L20 L29 D47 25-4; 
44. David Strauss (Ca) 2369 W53 14 L42 D15 W46 L16 L33 24-4 


45. Boris Baczynskyj (NY) 2300 L19 W32 122 W54 D27 Län L34 25-44 
46. Jonathan Tisdall (NY) 2316 D9 W54 L7 * LIO 144 ፒ፲35 ቨ52 24-45 
47. Dennis Fritzinger (Ca) 2311 L14 D39 L38 W55 ፲30 050 D43  2%-4% 
48. C. Bill Jones (Ca) 23117" LI3" D38- L9 L52 LAO W53 W54 255-45 
49, John Fedorowicz (N.J) 2256” W23- L14- D35 D34 LI2I L31- L39 2 - 
50. Yasser Seirawan (Wa) 2319 t L7 DIFE” DGF E37 D33/DA7" LAQU ^2" 
51. Jerald Meyers (NY) 228b * L20--D50." D23- "532 E59 ' D5& - ፻23ን፡፡ በየወዳ፣ 
52. Rudi Blumenfeld (NY) 2317 L8  D41 L10 W48 L34 L33 LA6 14-53 
53. Viktors Pupols (Wa) 2215" LA LILE L121^'456 "E36 Wee) DSPs ie 
54. Tibor Weinberger (Ca) 2378 D37 146 D28 145 L41 D51 148 15-5; 


55. David Brummer (Fla) 2314" LIA* L22.* 132-9474 7596 - BYE ~ 1 - 6 
56. Dennis Waterman (I11) 2302 - - e 4553 13659. 9.72 - 1 - 6 


57, Frank Thornally (NY) 43319 L6 L36 - - - wg * 0-7 
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YOU KNOW YOU WANT 
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THE CHESS PIECES ` Lac oi ele | 


CG À | . W 

by CHARLES BAGBY : d ci 

; E of 

Over 4 ES ago there appeared in መ | | 
England chess,séts of a design that bears the E | dx 
name of Howard Staunton, a noted player of AE ማዜ f bt 


that day. They are of graceful aspect, and 


GE 
especially pleasing are the hand carved - i AT m 





knights with spirited horses! heads derived | m 
from the Parthenon frieze. These pieces, traditionally made of boxwood, ae 
when carved and polished are rich and close grained, a delight to the eye | i 
and sensuous to the hand. The Queen in Tenniel's illustration of Lewis w] 
Carroll's "Alice" is a Staunton piece, bu 
A good Staunton set is the gold standard of the experienced chess | 
player. Unfortunately, few gocd ones are being made today. As the D PE S 
rn manufacturer of furniture cannot refrain from 3dding his own embe! ha 
ishments to Chippendale and Sheraton, the manufacturer of chess pieces | chu 
must modify the Staunton design. Little change is needed to take the grace f pr 
out of it; knights are machine carved; orange or lemon wood is substituted ; ^ 38 
for boxwood and socn the truth of the old saying is proved once more: ''No- cli 
body has yet made anything that some one elses cannot make cheaper and th 
poorer." | eV 
The second traditional design is what is called the "French" set. b Li 
These pieces are too taii for ስ. width of the base and are inherently un- Al 
stable. They are caught by the player's cuff at every move with consequent ' th 
disaster te the SIE a. They bear a number of inane ruffles around the | ial 
neck which, in case of need, one may count in order to distinguish the bis- | jac 
hop from the queen. Perhaps the best commentary on this design is thst | 
the French do not like it. | 
Collectors' sets are made of precious materials and sem to share 
one curious particularity -- they are fragile. Sets of ivory come from 
India, sets of jade from China and the Swedes turn out a few of carved crys- 
tal. Much subtlety goes into the oriental productions, but it is not aimed at | 
the enhancement of the beauty of the work; a great deal of it is directed at | L 
the souvenir collecting proclivities of the tourist. If these carvings were in | E 
fact fine art they would not pretend to a utility which is forbidden by their | E 
costliness and delicacy. Ww 
Every man who owns a lathe will sooner or later design and make a ad 
chess set. This fact should be included with the inevitabilities of death and int 


taxes, The shapes will vary, but you may be sure that each will be highly of 
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original. Some will be conical and should come supplied with a tool with 
which they may be grasped when a move is to be made. Others will be squat 
blobs; a few are exercises in primitive geometry; many are artistic bankrup- 
cies of the type exemplified by those modern bentwood chairs Supported on 
off-center, spindling iron legs. Whatever the form, they will bear to a good 
Staunton set about the same relationship that a building contractor's portable 
house bears to the Palace of Fine Arts. Ihave seen hundreds of such sets 
but never one with which I was willing to play a game. 

Other nove!ties along this line are encountered. hose who own home 
metal working machinery turn out aluminum sets for the antiseptically 
minded. I should mention also -- oh woe! -- that there are sets of plastic. 
They are usually rendered more "attractive" by coloring half the pieces red 
instead of black. Ona recent depressing day I was much cheered by a friend 
who informed me that plastic pieces ignite readily, burn rapidly and leave 
but little ash. 

The Mechanics Institute, operating the oldest chess club in the United 
States, possesses chessmen that have been in constant use for more than 
half a century. They were especially designed for vigorous service and were 
turned from lignum vitae, a wood so hard that it is used as bearing on the 
propelier shafts of ships. In spite of their toughness these pieces are chipped 
and scarred from the stress of many a forgotten Struggle. Here in this old 
club on Post Street chess geniuses have pondered over them, stretching forth 
their hands to grasp and move them upon the checkered board. They have 
evoked the imagination of the greatest chessplayers of our time: Emmanuel 
Lasker of Germany, Jose Capablanca of Cuba, Max Euwe of Holland and 
Alexander Alekhin of Russia, all World Champions. You will understand, 
then, if I say that for me, a player, these battered symbols, through assoc- 
lation, have acquired a value far beyond that of pieces carved from mere 


jade or crystal. (Reprinted through courtesy S. F. Examiner) 





||] THE OLYMPICS (7 
by ISAAC KASHDAN 

^ The Chess Olympies in Leipzig was the 14tli in a series that started in 
London in 1927. The newly organized International Chess Federation se: up 
the title of Worid Team Championship in a competition open to all member 
nations. ! 

The first event attracted 16 countries, all from Europe except for an 

alventurous delegation from Argentina. Proof of the enormous growth of 
Interest in the Chess Olympics, as they were soon called, is the presence 
of 40 teams in the current tournament. 
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The rules, which have never been changed, called for four players on 
a side in each match, each game counting one point for the winner. A team 
could have as many as six players, with the captain registering in advance 
of each match his exact lineup. 

Hungary wen the London tournament, scoring 49 points of a possible 
£0. Competition was quite close, and there was little to choose among the 
first half-dozen tesms. 

in 1928 at The Hague in Holland a team tournament wes held as a sub- 
sidiary of a strong individual master tournament, The idea was that the 
champion or leading player in each country would play in the individual 
event, and the next group in line would be the team players. 

The team tournament proved much more attractive to public and par- 
ticipants than the individual event, and the Chess Olympics became firmly 
established as a worthy spectacle in its own right. 

The United States sent a team of youngsters to The Hague, headed by 
myself, as were most of the pre-war teams. We did well to finish second 
to Hungary, which again won by 44-391. 

In 1930 the tournament was in Hamburg. The United States sent only 
four players. With no reserve strength against the more experienced Euro- 
pean masters, we landed in sixth place. Poland was the winner, with the 
Hungarians in second place. 

The following year in Prague the United States took the championship, 
scoring 48 points to Poland's 47. It was the start of a winning streak that 
gave us four successive victories in Folkestone, England, in 1933, Warsaw 
in 1935 end Stockhoim in 1937, 

In 1939 the teams were invited to Argentina, where the government 
chartered a ship to bring the Europeans to Buenos Aires. The response was 
a record attendance of 26 countries, though the United States could not get up 
a team to defend its title. Germany was the winner, with a half-point margin 
over Poland. 

The war started while the tournament was on, and many of the strong 
European players, such as Najdorf, Stahlberg and Eliskases, remained in 
Argentina. This considerably increased the levei of chess strength in South 
America, and accounted for « number of strong tournaments. 

The Chess Olympics were of course forgotten during the war and the 
unsettled years following. They were resumed with a 16-nation tournament 
in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, in 1959. The United States could do no better than 
fourth, behind Yugoslavia, Argentine and West Germany. 

In 1952, et Helsinki, Finland, the Soviet Union entered 2 team for the 
first time. Their players had only occasionally competed egainst the outside 
world, but they had the world champion, Mikhail Botvinnik, and several con- 
tenders for the title. The Russians won, with Argentina taking second and 
Yugoslavia third. 
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Thc Russians won the next three events, in Amsterdam, 1954; Moscow, 
1956, and Munich, 1958, thus equaling the American pre-war record. Their 
margin of superiority grew steadily, and there is little in sight to halt them 
now, 

The second place which the American team reached in Leipzig was the 
highest position we have attained in the Chess Olympics since the glorious 
days when we won four successive meets from 193] through 1937. 

What makes our achievement all the more remarkable is the number of 
hurdles that had to be overcome both before and during the event. A month 
before the start of the tournament there was little likelihood of an American 
team taking part. 

A few determined individuals willed it otherwise and an energetic drive 
managed to assemble a team, get a modicum of financing and at the very last 
minute we were on our way. 

It was, however, far from our best possible team. Missing was Samuel 
Reshevsky, recent winner of the strong Buenos Aires tournament and presum- 
ably in excellent playing form. Also. missing was Larry Evans, a steady and 
reliable member of former teams. 

They were asked to participate but were given practically no time to 
plan and no assurance that the venture would go through should they accept 
positions on the team. Another missing grandmaster was Paul Benko, but he 
is not yet an American citizen. 

Luckily William Lombardy, who had not been counted on, came to 
New York on the day we were leaving for Leipzig and asked whether he could 
still go. J, who had been slated to play as well as captain the team, was glad 
to step out as player in favor of a much younger man with more recent exper- 
ience, 

Another factor militating against our success was the fact that the 
team did not even meet until we embarked on the plane. There was no chance 
to practice, to plan strategy, to go over the records of our probable opponents, 


610. 
Some of our players had been out of chess activity for months. They 


were out of touch with the latest developments in the chess openings. To be in 
proper form in any game or sport, players must have practice and lots of KK 
For this luxury we had no time. 

As it happened, all but one of our players got into the spirit of things 
faster than might have been expected. The one exception was Nicholas Rosso- 
limo, who turned out to be in poor form and was unable or unwilling to do much 
about it. He was of practically no use in the final rounds so that we were in 
effect playing with five men while our rivals all had six to call on. 

Contrast all this with the situation of the Soviet brigade. They came 
to Leipzig with the world champion, two former world champions and three 
other grandmasters who could be rated about equally high. 


C 
፦ 
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Every one of them knew he was to be on the team for several months, 
was given every opportunity to practice, to study, to plan. Several other grand- 
masters came to Leipzig to work with the team players whenever necessary. 
They observed and analyzed all the games played to spot opening innovations 
and any other factors that could be of use in the matches. 

Under the circumstances our team is to be congratulated on a fine 
performance. They finished well ahead of a number of strong groups. On the 
whole they fought hard and courageously and deserved every point they made, 





TARY 
McClai 


March 27, 1953 The Golden Gate Chess Club team left San Fran- 
cisco Airport at 11:50 p.m. and arrived in New York the afternoon of 
March 28. The party consisted of Henry and Ida Gross, Guthrie and 
Ted McClain, and Dr. Kenneth and Yvonne Colby. George Koltanowski 
was already in Europe. 


March 29 The Sabena Airlines flight to Brussels was scheduled 
for 1:30 p.m. The original plane was delayed, so we left Idlewild 
t pem. in the maiden voyage of a new DC-6B which was pressed into 
ice. The first stop was Gander, Newfoundland, from which we 
ed off over the Atlantic. But after two hours of flying the 
sten seat belts" order was given. Engine trouble had developed 
and we returned to Gandero 


March 30 After an uncomfortable night at Gander, we waited 
11 day while engine repairs were being made. We finally took off, 
11most 28 hours late. Our only interest by this time was in arriving 
+ 
U 


Luxembourg in time for our first matcho 


March 51 Brussels: Since we had missed connections for our 
plane, we were furnished with a bus, complete with driver and guide, 


for the 5-hour trip to Luxembourg. We were tired, dirty and sleepy 
when we arrived. When George saw us he winced, for we obviously were 


> 
not in the best of condition for a hard chess matcho. A representa- 
tive of the Luxembourg Ce Federation made a speech, and we sat 
down to play at tables decorated wi ith U -Sə &nd Luxembourg flags. 
McClain won, Gress and his drew, and Koltanowski played four gi- 
multaneously, scoring one win and three draws. We won our first 
match, 4i-2$. 
April 1 A small reception was held in the morning and we were 

each given a plaque Poprosa nting the seal of the city of Luxembourgo 
We left by train for Strasbourg, where we were met by a delegationo 
In Strasbourg there is a large club called the California Club, 


ch contains a considerable number of people who have never been 
in California? Some of these persons attended the reception given 
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us by the American consul. In the evening we played in the hotel 
ballroom. The tables were roped off and there were a lot of specta- 
torso Gross, McClain and Colby won, and Koltanowski drew. Henry 
and Ken were pretty lucky, especially Henry, whose opponent resigned 
when he had 5 mate in three? 


Aprili €-6 This period originally was set aside for either an 
internaticnal tournament or 4 round-robin team match at Ghent, but 
both ይ miscarried. Ken, Yvonne and George went on to Brussels, 
and the Grosses and McCiains took a trip to edidi rko 


G The ES ek wag reunited at Dusseldorf. P 
at the "Ow1*s Nest," a dark cafe where we played upst: 
ponents were all much stronger than our previous Opposition, and we 
were all soon in trouble. Koltanowski met his first strong opponent, 
Wo Niephaus, and lost at the 40th move McClain and Col! 
fighting, while Gross weathered a terrific attack and ed our only 
wine We lost, 1-3. Ida Gross and Ted McClain salvaged some honors 
by trouncing two of the chess club members in bridge, and made the 
headlines in tbe next day?s newspaper (which impl 
might have done better at cards), 


$ 
~— 
Ha be 
ያሳ 
O oc 
cc 
ኀ 
ኣጋ 
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went down 


‘nat the men 


April 8 Up the Rhine by steamer to Mainz, thence by train to 
Frankfurt o- 


April 9 We played an afternoon match against the picked team 
of the State of Hesse. Colby drew, McClain lost (an 18-move blitz 
by an 18-year old, Walter Metternich), Koltanowski won. Gross? game 
had to be udiourned: and he lost the ending after dinner. We lost, 
15-23, 


Aprii 1C George and Ken went ahead to Saarbrucken, while the 
ladies visited Heidelberg on their way to Switzerland. 
J 


Pit. Gross and McClain joined George and Ken at Saar- 
brucken. We were taken almost directly off the train (4: 38 Pome) 
and played à match without any dinner. This might have accounted 
for our poor showin ng, for after drawing the match 2-2, we felt that 
we shouid have won handily. 


April 12 After a very long and trying day, we arrived in 
Schaffhausen at 2:00 pemo, where we received a shock. ines wanted 
us to play a match at 3:00? We won a reprieve until 4:15. Gross 
and McClain lost, in games they would like to play over again when 
they are not so tired. Koltanowski and Colby won. Our team record 
Was still even: 2 wins, 2 draws and 2 losses. 


ADN. 125 Arthur Bisguier joined the team at Zurich and was 
promptly made anhonorary member of the Golden Gate Chess Club. 
George stayed in Zurich, where he played a match during the next 
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week with Henri Grob, winning 34-13. Bisguier replaced Koltanowski 
during our Italian trip. 


April 14 We arrived at Milan at 35:00 p.m., and were met at 
our hotel by Mr. Gian Carlo Dal Verme, the Milan FIDE representative. 
After dinner he took us to the chess club, which again was located 
over a cafe. We trounced the Milan Chess Club decisively, 33-4, the 
first three boards winning. After the match our hosts presented us 
with Italian chess books, autographed by our opponents. 

April 15 Without having a good look. at Milan, we took the 
train to Venice and the high spot of our trip so far. When we ar- 
rived at Venice we were met by a large number of porters. It was 
raining and each porter had an umbrella for each of us» We were 
whisked off to the waiting Chris-Crafts for the ride up the Grand 
Canal to the Luxurious Hotel Europa. Everything was paid for by 
Szabados. (Eugenio Szabados is probably the only really rich chess 
master. A child prodigy at chess, he was more or less adopted by a 
ship-owner when he was about twenty, turned to business, and was 
very successful at it. He now is the owner of a shipping line, and 
is ranked as International Master of the FIDE,} We played a double 
round with the Carlo Salvioli Chess Club of Venice. Although we 
were trounced 7-1, both matches were realiy close aftairs. In the 
first match we were playing for a win all along. McClain and Colby 
had draws, Bisguier seemed to have an advantage at first, but drifted 
into a loss, while Gross lost his winning chances just before the 
time control, adjourned, and lost the ending the next day. 


April 16 The second round with the Venetians: Colby lost, 
Gross was robbed of a won game (later Fletzer, who is a magistrate; 
told Gross that if he ever came to San Francisco he would expect to 
be prosecuted for theft), so Bisguier and McClain put their heads 
together and almost pulled out the match McClain declined a draw, 
then blundered in time pressure and lost. Bisguier was confident 
until just before the end, but Szabados was too steady for him, and 
the Venetians scored a clean sweep» We had piayed a very strong 
team, but we are sure we ordinarily would have done much better. 

Now our score was even against clubs, but one down in matches played: 


April 17-19  Sight-seeing in Venice and Rome» 


April 20 More sight-seeing in Rome, then to the airport for 
our plane to Nice. After boarding the plane we were told that there 
would be a delay and were sent back to the airport. While waiting 
we sent telegrams, since we still hoped to be in time for our eve- 
ning match. We finally took off five hours late, and a message at 
the Nice airport told us that the match was cancelled. 


April 21 Nice: The match was held in the afternoon at the 
hotel in which the Club Alekhine is located. We now had a team of 
five. Everybody played carefully. Bisguier won an ending against 
Gibaud, and the other four drew, so we won $-£., The team was ahead 
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again, and with tough opposition before us in the three remaining 
matches, it looked as though we might break even on our European 
tripo This was much better than we had antícipated. We met Victor 
Kahn, former French Champion and confidant. of Alekhine and Capa- 
blancae Kahn autographed a few of his books 'tAu M&1treccoo™ to 
Gross and McClain - very complimentary, we think. 


April £3 . Port Bou, on the Spanish frontier: Here we had our 
first real delay with customs. We arrived at Barcelona at 3 o?clock 
and were met by representatives of the Club Ajedrez de Barcelona. 

We played in the evening at the club?s Quarters, which were the best 
we had seene After speeches, the Golden Gate Chess Club was given 
an enormous silver trophy cup, and we were given lapel pins which 
seem to make us honarary members. When we started to play, we found 
that we were up against something tough. Not a single one of us had 
any advantage at all. Bisguier and Koltanowski managed to draw, and 
the rest went down to defeat after hard struggles. Score: Lä, 


April £5 We went by Air France to Paris. Our hotel, the Nor- 
mandy, was conveniently located, with the Louvre a short distance on 
our right, the Cafe de la Regence nearby, and the Cafe de la Paix 
about five blocks away. We find, unfortunately, that there is hard- 
ly any chess played any more at the Regence. 


April 26 We took our 50% record into the Cercle Caissa, to 
face Masters and Grandmasters: Dr. O.S Bernstein, Ne Rossolimo, 
Dre X. Tartakower, A. Muffang, and C. Boutteville. There wasnft a 
weak spot in their line-up. We were given a nice reception by our 
old friend Dr. Boris Eliacheff, wartime French consul in San Fran- 
cisco (who still carries his Mechanics? Institute membership card). 
But the nice things said did not help us when we sat down. Bisguier, 
who always played first board when he was with us, scored the only 
half-point.  Koltanowski found Rossoiimo too much for him, and so it 
went down the line. But we knew we were going to lose this match, 
and we didn¥t Let it spoil our enjoyment of Paris. 

April 27-30 Fun in Paris. Everybody wired home fcr more 
money. 


May 1 A match having been scheduled tonight against the Har- 
row Chess Club, to be played at the National Chess Centre in London, 
our three couples met at the Paris airport. Again we were delayed, 
and by the time we got to London it was 7 p.m. The Harrow chess team 
"aS ready and waiting, but we learned the National Chess Center was 
to be closed at 10:15 P.m. It was after eight when we arrived at the 
Club. How could we play a decent match in two hours? (Note by the 
Editor - the extraordinary limitations set on hours of play in Eng- 
land must be the principal reason why England, in spite of its great 
love of chess, produces so few great players. It is a popular saying 
throughout the world that no Englishman ever learns how to win a won 
game because the game is always adjudicated? Out here in California, 
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we believe in finishing games, no matter how long it takes, and we 


believe that that is true in most places in the world. We wish the 
British Chess Magazine would some day explain just how this ridicu- 
lous state of affairs ever came about. It certainly is not of recent 
date?) Some of the Harrow people wanted to play at 50 moves per hour, 
but we refused to play at other than the normal 20 moves per hour. 
It was suggested that we play the next afternoon, but Gross? schedule 
at Bognor Regis called for the first round to be played then. We 
inally agreed to cail the maven of W d counted on this match 
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Bognor Règis The chess congress gave Henry Gross an oppor 
tunity to match his game with that of some of England’s leading mas- 
ters. Gross played seven hard games in the eight~man Premier, but 
got only two draws, although practically every game went over into 
two sessions. How things would have gone had the California co 
Champion been better rested, nobody can teli. A re playing of Henryis 
games shows a remarkabie number of pawn-grabbing instances by his 
opponents, where the grabber was able to hang on to the pawn and win 
the end-game. Gross usually makes things pretty tough in such cases. 
(Note by the Editor - Gross? play was far below pare It is clear 
that he was tired and wanted to go home.) 


SUMMARY In retrospect, the European junket of the Golden Gate 
Chess Club of San Francisco was ex tremely successful. When we started 
out we were resigned to losing all but a few matches, and just where 
we were going to win was not clear. We knew we were not even the 
best possible team from the Golden Gate Chess Club, let alone the 
best in San Francisco. We were playing, usually, the best team of a 
particular city, and sometimes a picked team from a wide area. Lack 
of sleep, continuous travel, etc., etc. told against us. AS dt was 
fun, and we made a lot of good friends. 


STATISTICS 
Golden Golden 
Gate 45 Luxembourg 25 Gate 3 Milan 5 
35 Strasbourg 3 1. Venice 7 
1 Dusseldorf 5 S Nice e 
13 Frankfurt 23 1 Barcelona 4 
e  Saarbrucken e .$ Paris SE 
2 Schaffhausen 2 235 305 
We si zé Score 
Bisguier 2 2 2 5-3 
Koltanowski 4 2 6 7-5 
Gross 5 6 5 45-75 
McClain 5 6 3 45 Tg 
Colby R 5 9 45-75 
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FOUR-HANDED CHESS 
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Our memory was jogged the other መረጋ ae AY, ፳| 
day by a chess catalogue which listed A YY 7 Y | 
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for sale a set for playing partnership 
chess. A group played this game in 
San Francisco for several years right 
after World War II, 
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The game was introduced (really | 
re-introduced) to San Francisco bv 
Dr. Manfred U. Prescott, who knew it 
from playing in a group on the Eastern Les x 
seaboard. The players included Henry EGY 
Gross, Dr. George G. Rogers, H. J. Ralston, 
Guthrie McClain, and others, including the wives on occasion, 
It had the merit of keeping husband and wife together on chess 
nights (although some readers will, no doubt 
deny that this is an advantage). 
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The first diagram represents the 4 TRE 1 
game Dr. Prescott recommended to us. | 
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We followed the rules as re~ [34477 Ua 22 ፡ ኮቅርራ 
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natural circumstances, such as re- | A WA & | 


until your turn came again, but we 


Ed E i Ge ጋረ ከ A " A i A 
maining in check for the three moves E Ray Kae RAR 
quickly got the hang of it. 


The following games will illustrate most of the rules. South and 
North are the bottom and top Whites. The left and right Blacks are West 
and East. The players move in turn in the order south, West, North, 
East. The pieces move as in regular chess, but the partners may support 


each other's pieces. The game is over when both opponents are check- 
mated. 
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In the first diagram we present what we | 
called the "Rook Blitz" — as nearly as our fail. (4 
ing memory serves. 





i » 
y 


South West North East 
1. P-QB3 P-K3 KRPxP P-QB3 | 


2. QRPxP Kt-KB3 RxPch QR PxP 
3. RxKt (see diagram) | 
¿Lol PxR P-K3ch QxPch | 
4. KxQ P-QB3 BxPch BxB | 
9. QXxP mate (East may continue, but he 
will be picked to pieces, as one opponent 
will check him while the other captures 
his men. West does not move while he is 
mated, although he can come back to life 
the instant his partner can raise the siege.) 


——— o — ee 


The second diagram shows the finish of a 
game which is somewhat loosely played, as 
also was the first: 


South West North East 
1. P-QB3 P-QB3  P-QB3  P-K3 
2. P-K3  P-K3 P-K3 P-QB3 | 
3, B-Q3  QRPxP  RxP B--Q3 
4. QRPxP Kt-KB3  RxP BxP4(N) | 
5. QxPch KxQ QxP mate E & Wresign, © 


Both games illustrate the enormous effet f 
of two moves to one, Each player must dili- |) 
gently preserve checks, as the only way to | 
stop certain combinations. | 






y 5 — MAA 
ENER Y eH In the first game, East had to make a 
Queen sacrifice to prevent mate, but this was nullified by North's subsequent 
check {move 4), which prevented East from checking South again and stop- 
ping the checkmate. In the second game, East lost through being greedy, 
when his 4, BxP (North) threatened to mate North -- but South was able to 
come through with a check (5.QxPch) which stalled West long enough for | 
North to mate East... A note or two: After North's 9. QxP mate, East's 
men are dead (although it is possible to come alive, as mentioned ), so [ 
West no longer has a mate threat on North. Dead men blot their squares 
and may not be captured. 
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proved that white can always win, and the other proved that black 
can always draw. As you might suBbeet. the gap separating him from 
the president of his railroad was abysmal indeed. 


The show position was held by Jim Bradley, a chronic idler ^ 
whose dues were paid by his wife. The club's admiration for him 
was profound. 

But experts don't make a club. You have to have some guiding 
Spirit, a fairly good player, with a knack rn organization and a 
true knowledge of values. 

Such a gem we had in our secretary, Nottingham Jones. 

It was El my interest in Nottingham that led me to join the 
K Street Chess Club. 1 wanted to see if he was an exception, or 
whether they were all alike. 

After I tell you about their encounter with Zeno, you can judge 
for yourself. 

In his unreal life Nottingham Jones was a statistician in a 
government bureau. He worked at a desk in a big room with many other 
desks, including mine, and he performed his duties blankly and with- 
out conscious effort. Many an afternoon, after the quitting bell 
had rung and JI had strolled over to discuss club finances with him, 
he would be astonished to discover that he had already come to work 
and had turned out a creditable stack of forms. 

I suppose that it was during these hours of his quasi-existence 
that the invisible Nottingham conceived those numerous events that 
had made him famous as a chess club emcee throughout the United 
States. 

For it was Nottingham who organized the famous American-Soviet 
able matches (in which the U.S. team had been so soundly trounced), 
EE numerous U.S. match championships, and launched a dozen 
rilliant but impecunious foreign chess masters on exhibition tours 
in a hundred chess clubs from New York to L Angeles. 

But the achievements of which he was proudest were his bishop- ነ 
knight tournaments. 

Now the bishop is supposed to be slightly stronger than the 
knight, and this evaluation has become so ingrained in chess thinking 
today that no player will voluntarily exchange a bishop for an enemy 
knight. He may squander his life's savings on phony stock, talk back 
to traffic cops, and forget his wedding anniversary, but never, never, 
never will he exchange a bishop for a knight. ነ 

Nottingham suspected this fixation to be ill-founded; he had the 
idea that the knight was just as strong as the bishop, and to prove 
his point he held numerous intramural tournaments in the K Street 
Club, in which one player used six pawns and a bishop against the 
Six pawns and a knight of his opponent. 

Jones never did make up his mind a 
stronger than the knight, but at the en 
did know that the K Street Club had more 
any other club in the United States. 
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And it then occurred to him that American chess had a beautiful 
means of redeeming itself from its resounding defeat at the hands of 
the Russian cable team. 

He sent his challenge to Stalin himself - the K Street Chess 
Club versus All the Russians ፦ a dozen boards of bishop-knight games, 
to be played by cable. | 

The Soviet Recreation Bureau sent the customary six curt rejec- 
tions and then promptly accepted. 

And this leads us back to one afternoon at 5 ofclock when Not- 
tingham Jones looked up from his desk and seemed startled to find me 
standing there. 

"Don?*t get up yet," I said. "This is something you ought to 
take sitting down." 

He stared at me owlishly. "Is the yearts rent due again so 
soon?" 

"Next week. This is something else." 

"Oh? "t 

"A professor friend of mine," I said, "who lives in the garret 
over my apartment, wants to play the whole club at one sitting - a 
simultaneous exhibition." 

"A simul, eh? Pretty good, is he?" 

"It isn't exactly the professor who wants to play. It*s really 
a friend of his." 

"Is he good?" - 

"The professor says so. But that isn't exactly the point. To 
make it short, this professor, Dr. Schmidt, owns a pet rat. He 
"wants the rat to play." JI added: "And for the usual simul fee. The 
professor needs money. In fact, if he doesn*t get a steady job pret- 
ty soon he may be deported." 

Nottingham looked dubious. YI don?t see how we can help him. 
Did you say rat?! 

"T did." 

"A chessplaying rat? A four-legged one?" 

"Hight. Quite a drawing card for the club, eh?" 

Nottingham shrugged his shoulders. ‘We learn something every 
day. Will you believe it, I never heard they cared for the game. 
Women don?t. However, I once read about an educated horse... I 
suppose he*s well known in Europe?" 

"Very likely," I said. "The professor specializes in compara- 

tive psychology." 

Nottingham shook his head impatiently. "I don?t mean the pro- 
fessor. I'm talking about the rat. What*s his name, anyway." 

tZeno." 

"Never heard of him. What's his tournament score?" 

"I don't think he ever played in any tournaments. The professor 
taught him the game in a concentration camp. How good he is I don?t 
know, except that he can give the professor rook odds." 

Nottingham smiled pityingly. "I can give you rook odds, but I'm 
not good enough to throw a simul.” 
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"Was easy. Tied each chessman in succession to body and let 
Zeno run simple maze on the chessboard composed of moves of chess 
man, until reached king and got piece of ba ead stuck on crown. Next, 
ve - one moment, please 


Ld 
3 


We both looked at the board. Zeno had knocked over Jimts king 
and was tapping with his dainty forefoot in front of the fallen 
monarch. 
Jim was counting the taps with silent lips. "Hets announcing a 
mate in thirteen. And hefs right.' 
Zeno was already nibbling at the little piece of cheese fixed to 
Jim's king. 


When I reported the result to Nottingham the next day, he agreed 
to hold a simultaneous exhibition for Zeno. Since Zeno was an un- 
known, with no reputation and no drawing power, Jones naturally didntt 
notify the local papers, but merely sent post cards to the club mem- 
bers. 

On the night of the simul Nottingham set up 25 chess tables in 
an approximate circle around the club room. Here and there the pro- 
fessor pushed the tables a little closer together so that Zeno could 
jump easily from one to the e | 
professor made a circuit of 
of cheese to each king. 

After that he mopped at his face, stepped outside the circle, and 
Zeno started his rounds. 

And then we hit a snag 

A slow gray man emerged from a little group of spectators and 
approached the professor. 

"Dr. Hans Schmidt?! he asked. 

"la," said the professor, a little nervously. "I mean, yes sir.'t 

The gray man pulled out his pocketbook and flashed something at 
the professor. "Immigration service. Do you have in your posses- 
sion a renewed ገን ይያ ELO visa?" 

The professor wet his lips and shook his head wordlessly. 

The other continued. "According to our records you don't have 
a job, haven't paid your rent for a month, and your credit has run 
out at the local delicatessen. I*tm afraid 1*11l have to ask you to 
come along with me." 

"You mean - deportation?" 

"How do I know? Maybe, maybe not. 

The professor looked as though a steam roller had just passed 
over him. "So it comes," he whispered. "I knew I should not haf 
come out from hiding, but one needs money. .. .# 

"Too bad," said the immigration man. "Of course, if you could 
post a $500 bond as surety for your self-support --" 

'tHad I $500, would I be behind at the delicatessen?" 

"No, I guess not. That your hat and coat?" 

The professor started sadly toward the coat-racks. 

I grabbed at his sleeve. 

"Now hoid on," I said hurriedly. "Look, mister, in two hours 
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r. Schmidt will have a contract for a 52-week exhibition tour." 

I exclaimed to the professor: "Zeno will make you all the money you 
can spend! When the simul is over tonight, Nottingham Jones will 
recommend you to every chess club in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Think of itt Zeno? History's only chess-playing rat!" 

"Not so fast," said Nottingham, who had just walked up. "I've 
got to see how good this Zeno is before I back him." 

"Don't worry," I said. "Why, the bare fact that he!s a rat --" 

The gray man interrupted. "You mean you want me to wait a 
couple of hours until we see whether the professor is going to get 
some sort of a contract?" 

"That's right," I said eagerly. "After Zeno shows what he can 
do, the professor gets a chess exhibition tour." 

The gray man was studying Zeno with distant distaste. ‘Well, 
okay. Itll wait." 

The professor heaved a gigantic sigh and trotted off to watch 
his protege. 

"Say," said the gray man to me, "you people ought to keep a 
cat in this place. I was sure I saw a rat running around over there." 

"That's Zeno," I said. “"“Hets playing chess." 

tDontt get sarcastic, Jack. I was just offering a suggestion." 
He wandered off to keep an eye on the professor. 


The evening wore on, and the professor used up all his handker- 
chiefs and borrowed one of mine. But I couldn?t see what he was 
Worried about, because it was clear that Zeno was a marvel, right up 
there in the ranks of Lasker, Alekhine, and Botvinnik. 

In every game, he entered into an orgy of complications. One 
by one his opponents teetered off the razor*s edge, and had to re- 
sign. One by one the tables emptied, and the losers gathered around 
those who were still struggling. The clusters around Bobby Baker, 
Pete Summers, and Jim Bradley grew minute by minute. 

But at the end of the second hour, when only the three club 
champions were still battling, I noticed that Zeno was slowing down. 

"What*ts wrong, professor?" I whispered anxiously. 

He groaned. "For supper he chenerally gets only two little 

jeces cheese." 

And so far tonight Zeno had eaten twenty-three! He was so fat 
he could hardly waddle. 

I groaned too, and thought of tiny stomach pumps. 

We watched tensely as Zeno pulled himself slowly from Jim Brad- 
leyts board over to Pete Summerst. It seemed to take him an extra- 
ordinarily long time to analyze the position on Pete!s board. At 
last he made his move and crawled across to Bobby Baker*s table. 

And it was there, chin resting on the pedestal of his king rook, 
that he collapsed into gentle rodent slumber. 

The professor let out an almost inaudible but heart-rending moan. 

"Donft just stand there?" I cried. ‘Wake him upf!t 

The professor prodded the little animal gingerly with his fore- 
finger. "Liebchen,' he pleaded, 'wacht auf!" 

But Zeno just rolled comfortably over on his back. 
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A deathly silence had fallen over the room, and it was on ac- 
count of this that we heard what we heard. 

Zeno began to snore. 

Everybody seemed to be looking in other directions when the pro- 
fessor lifted the little animal up and dropped him tenderly into his 
wrinkled coat pocket. 

The gray man was the first to speak. "Well, Dr. Schmidt? No 
contract?" 

"Don't be silly," I declared. "Of course he gets a tour. Not- 
tingham, how soon can you get letters off to the other clubs?! 

"But I really can?t recommend him," démurred Nottingham. "After 
all, he defaulted three out of 25 games. Hefs only a Kleinmeister - 
not the kind of material to make a simul circuit." 

"What if he didnft finish three measly games? Hets a good play- 
er, all the same. All you have to do is Say the word and every club 
secretary in North America will make a date with him - at an entrance 
fee of $5 per player. He*ll take the country by storm!" 

"I'm sorry," Nottingham said to the professor. "I have a cer- 
tain standard, and your boy just doesn?t make the grade." 

The professor sighed. "Ja, ich versteh?,t 

"But this is crazy!" My voice sounded a little louder than I 
had intended. "You fellows dontt agree with Nottingham, do you? 

How about you, Jim?" 

Jim Bradley shrugged his shoulders. "Hard to say just how good 
Zeno is. It would take a week of close analysis to say definitely 
who has the upper hand in my game. He's a pawn down, but he has a 
wonderful position." 

"But Jim," I protested. "That isntt the point at all. Can't 
you see it? Think of the publicity . . . a chess-playing rat . . .t't 

"I wouldn't know about his personal life," said Jim curtly. 

"Fellows?" I said desperately. "Is this the way all of you 
feel? Can't enough of us stick together to pass a club resolution 
recommending Zeno for a simul circuit? How about you, Bobby?" 

Bobby looked uncomfortable. "I think the school station wagon 
is waiting for me. I guess I ought to be getting back." 

"Coming, doc?" asked the gray man. 

"Yes," replied Dr. Schmidt heavily. ‘Good evening, chentlemen." 

I just stood there, stunned. 

"Herets Zenots ineome for the evening, professor," said Notting- 
ham, pressing an envelope into his hand. "I?m afraid it wontt help 
much, though, especially since I didn't feel justified in charging 
the customary dollar fee." 

The professor nodded, and in numb silence I watched him accom- 
pany the immigration officer to the doorway. 

The professor and I versus the chessplayers. We had thrown 
our Sunday punches, but we hadntt even scratched their gambit. 

Just then Pete Summers called out. "Hey, Dr. Schmidt!!! He 
held up a sheet of paper covered with chess diagrams. "This fell 
out of your pocket when you were standing here." 

The professor said something apologetic to the gray man and 
came back. "Danke," he said, reaching for the paper. "Is part of 
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Well, well," said Pete Summers, who was studying the sheet 
carefully "The bishop against the knight, eh?" 

"Ya Now if you excuse me =-" 

"The bishop versus the knight?" shrilled Bobby Baker, who had 
trotted back to the tables. 

"The bishop and knight?" muttered Nottingham Jones. He de- 
manded abruptly: ‘Have you studied the problem long, professor?” 
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"Many months. In camp +. e +» in a 
reached 2,000 pages, and we her 

We . 5 «. ?% My voice may r led a little, because both 
Nottingham and the proiessor turned and looked at me sharply.  "Pro- 
fessor! - my words spilled out in a rush ~ "did Zeno write that book?! 

'ffho else?!! answered the professor in wonder. 

"I donft see how he could hold a pen," said Nottingham doubt- 
fully. 

"Not necessary," said the professor. "He made moves, and I 
wrote down." He added with wist 
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"—— for one of the winning bishop positions, of course, and 
ditto for the knight," finished Nottingham. "That's an extremely 


valuable manuscript." 
All this time I had been gett f L free breath of the 
evening. It felt good. "Itts too bad," I said casually, "that the 
tt, stay here long enough for you sharks to study Zenots 
up some pointers for the great bishop-knight cable 
month. It's too bad, too, that Zeno won?t be here to take 
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"Of course," TI continued carefully, "if you were willing to 
underwrite a tour for Zeno, I imagine he!d be willing to lend it to 
you for nothing. And then the professor wouldn't have to be de- 
ported, and Zeno could stay and coach our team, as well as take a 
board in the cable match." 

Neither the professor or I breathed as we watched Nottingham 
struggling over that game of solitaire chess with his soul. But 
finally his owlish face gathered itself into an austere stubbornness. 
"I still can't recommend Zeno for a tour. I have my standards." 

Several of the other players nodded gloomily. 

"I?m scheduled to play against Kereslov,!" said Pete Summers, 
looking sadly at the sheet of manuscript. "But I agree with you, 
Nottingham." 

I knew about Kereslov. The Moscow Club had been holding 
intramural bishop-knight tournaments every week for the past six 
months, and Kereslov had won nearly all of them. 

"And I have to play Botvinnik," said Jim Bradley. He added 
feebly, "But youtre right, Nottingham. We cantt ethically under- 
write a tour for Zeno." 

Botvinnik was merely chess champion of the world. 

"What a shame," TI said. "Professor, I*m afraid wetll have to 
make a deal with the Soviet Recreation Bureau." It was just a sud- 
den screwy inspiration. I still wonder whether I would have gone 
through it if Nottingham hadn't said what he said next. 

"Mister," he asked the immigration official, "you want $500 
put up for Dr. Schmidt?" 

"That's the customary bond.'t 

Nottingham beamed at me. "We have more than that in the 
treasury, haventt we?'! 

"Sure. We have exactly $500.14, of which $500 is for rent. 
Donft look at me like that." 

"The directors of this club," declared Nottingham sonorously, 
"hereby authorize you to draw a check for $500 payable to Dr. 
Schmidt," 

"Are you cuckoo?!" I yelped. ‘Where do you think I'm going to 
get another $500 for rent? You lunatics will wind up playing your 
cable match in the middle of K Streett" 

"This," said Nottingham coldly, "is the greatest work on chess 
since Murray!s History. After we're. through with it, I'm sure we 
can find a publisher for Zeno. Would you stand in the way of such 
a magnificent contribution to chess literature?" 

Pete Summers chimed in accusingly. "Even if you cantt be a 
friend to Zeno, you could at least think about the good of the club 
and of American chess. You're taking a very funny attitude about 
this." 

"But of course you aren't a real chessplayer," said Bobby Baker 
sympathetically. "We never had a treasurer who was." 

Nottingham sighed. "tI guess itts about time to elect another 
treasurer." 
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"All right," I said bleakly. "I?m just wondering what I?m going 
to tell the landlord next week. He isnft a chessplayer either." I 
told the gray man, "Come over here to the desk, and I*11 make out a 
He frowned. "A check? eee a bunch of chessplayers? Not on 
your life? Let's go, professor. 
Just then a remarkable Be happened. One of our most minor 
members spoke up. 
"I'm Senator Brown, one of Mr. Jones*s fellow chessplayers. 
I?ll endorse that check, if you like." 
And then there was a popping noise and a button flew by my ear. 
I turned quickly to see a vast blast of smoke terminated by three 
perfect smoke rings. Our rail magnate tapped at his cigar. "I?m 
Johnson, of the A. & W. We chessplayers stick together on these 
matters. I?ll endorse that check, too. And Nottingham, dontt worry 
about the rent. The senator and I will take care of that." 
I stifled an indignant gasp. I was the one worrying about the 
rent, not Nottingham. But of course I was beneath ‘their notice. I 
wasn't a chessplayer. | 
The gray man shrugged his shoulders. "Okay, 1111 take the bond 
and recommend an indefinite renewal." 


Five minutes later I was standing outside the building gulping 
in the fresh cold air when the immigration officer walked past me 
toward his car. 

"Goodnight," I said. 

He ducked a little, then looked up. When he answered, he 
seemed to be talking more to himself than to me. "It was the fun- 
niest thing. You got the impression there was a little rat running 
around on those boards and moving the pieces with his teeth. But 
of course rats don't play chess. Just human beings." He peered at 
me through the dusk, as though trying to get things in focus. 
"There wasn't really a rat playing chess in there, was there?" 

"No," I said. "There wasn't any rat in there. And no human 
beings, either. Just chessplayers." 


(Copyright, 1953, by Fantasy House, Inc. Reprinted by permission 
of the Ackerman Science Fiction Agency. ) 


CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR 


Our last issue, Vol. III, No. 4 (December 1953) was either 
approved or disapproved in no uncertain manner. The bulk of the 
issue was taken up with a work of fiction, "The Chessplayers," by 
Charles L. Harness. It had been our intent for some time to in- 
ject some humor into the Christmas issue, but it was accidental 
that the story took up nearly all of the space; a dearth of news 

nd games happened to fall at the same time. It was regrettable 
that the issue was delayed until late January; the issue was pre- 
pared in December but circumstances beyond our control conspired 
against us. But whatever the reasons, we were a little surprised 
by the vehemence of the comments we have heard. 
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The first letter we received was warmly commendatory, and we 
basked in that warmth for 24 hours. Then a postal card arrived 
‘which sent us running for cover. It was very strongly anti-Zeno! 
A third was more or less neutral, and the next two were divided 
one pro, the other con. A number of oral reports now came in: 
Both pro and con were represented, but the 'tanti-Zenos'! were in 
the majority. 


"Congratulations on reprinting in THE REPORTER the delightful 
tale of The Chessplayers. Comment would be superfluous -~ it?s a 
GEM. Most chess-nuts, including myself, will rave about it." -~ 
Maurice Korshet, M.D. 


"At the close of Game #210 you ask if the readers would care 
to see more games by *Zeno.* Please, Mr. Editor, I would prefer to 
never hear of Zeno again. I have Vol. I and Vol. II of the Chess 
Reporter bound in book form but if I bind Vol. III I will leave out 
No. 4." - J. Re Glover 


"I count on THE REPORTER for all significant events in the 
lives of my old friends. And now *The Chessplayers? recreates the 
exact atmosphere in which these lives are spent. A beautiful job. 
Zeno*s games, however, are so meaty - one might say fruity - that 
one or two seem an ample diet." - D. Me Belmont 


We hereby assure our readers that for ‘the balance of 1954 
THE REPORTER will bring them the usual news and games. We do not 
guarantee, however, that next Christmas we may not feel frivolous 
again? But if we do, we?ll try to keep it short. 


ZENO, THE QUEEN, AND THE TWO BISHOPS -by Bob Burger E 


It all began like a tale of Chaucer's. One winter day last year, 
a visitor from New York stopped ín arHarrington's, on Front Street, 
and engaged the proprietor in a friendly game of chess. One thing 
led to another, and before the evening ended, a match game to be 
played by teletype was agreed to be contested, at odds of two pawns 
given by Mr. Harrington, stakes having been briskly augmented by the 
local patrons. The unusual feature of the bet, however, was the 
selection of the opponent to play the New Yorker. Mr. Joe Harrington 
agreed to make the moves, but only if the direction of the pieces 
were to be in the hands of a colorful, though occasional, patron of 
the establishment, Zeno. Readers of the Reporter will recognize him 
by his full name, Zeno the Rat. 

The New Yorker was quite willing to take on a rat at odds of two 
Pawns. He even suspected that the Proprietor would be in fact making 
the moves, but he could not turn down the odds, Anyhow, he knew a 
bartender ba: k home who would help him. Such is the State of the ethics 
of a New York-San Francisco teletype match. 
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The rat moved the game quickly into. a strong attack against the 
Sicilian and utilized his missing Queen's Rook Pawn to gaín an early 
advantage - winning the Queen for Bishop and Knight. The New Yorker 
thereupon fought back brilliantly, bringing about an endgame that 
has been speculated upon for centuries but never before encountered 
in a recorded game: Queen vs. two Bishops. Herein lies the story; 











but first, let us bring the game up to this point: 
Game No. 1226 Sicilian 23. B-B2 RxRch 
Remove White's KBP & QRP. 24. KxR P-Q4 
White Black 294 BxKt PxB 
Zeno the Rat The New Yorker 26. Q-KKt5 B-Bl 
l. P-K% P-QB4 27. QxP(Kt-3) P-R5 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 28. QxKtP B-K2 
3. P-Q4 PxP 29. Q-KKt7 K-Q3 
Es- KEXP P-Q3 30. K-K2 K-Q2 
5. B-K3 B-Q2 31. K-K3 K-Q3 
6. Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 It now becomes apparent that the 
7. B-QB4 Kt-K4 rat has run out of winning ideas 
8. B-Kt3 P-KKt3 and is groping for a trap. But 
34 RESBS KtxKt this is his metier. 
10.“ OxRE B-B3 32. K-B4 B-Q4 
1l. Kt-Q5 B-Kt2 23:22? መ ጋጋ K-Q2 
34. K-Kt4 P-Kt5 
A3. Eh K-Q3 
36. Q-Q4 K-Q2 
37. P-Kt5 K-Q3 
38. P-Kt6 K-Q2 
39. P-Kt4 K-Q3 
40. K-R5 K-B3, 
41. K-Kt4 *K-Kt4 
42. Q-Kt7 BxP 
434 KxP P-K6 
44, Q-K5 B- B4 
12. B-Kt6. PxB + 45. Q-Kt2ch K-B5 
13, በከረ QxR 46. K-Kt4 B-Q5 
14. Kt-B7ch K-Q2 47. Q-Ktl K-B6 
15. KtxQ RxKt 48. Q-Blch K-Q6 
16, 0-0 49. Q-Qlch K-B6 
After this promising start, Zeno 50. P-R4 B-Kt6 
appears to lose his usual verve, 51. Q-Klch K-Q6 
allowing the following counter- Sa Paps B-B6 
attack. The castled King is 53. Q-Ktlch B-B7 
actually a target. Now Zeno is in his element. With 


15, »».. KtxP the following forced sequence, he 
127 '$.—-53 P-B4 assures the draw and holds open 
18. Q-K2 P-QKt4 several chances for a swindle. 
19. P-KKt4 P-K3 54. Q-Kt5ch K-Q7 

20. Q-K3 P-KR4 55. Q-Q7ch B-Q6 

21. Q-R3 BPxP 56. QxKtP P-K7 

22. Q-K3 R-KB1 32/5 Q-Kt2 K-B8 


- 


58. Q-Kt3 P-K8=Q 
59. QxQch BxQ 
60. P-Kt7 


The point of the rat's long-winded 


combination. The pawn must queen. 
But can the new Queen win? 

605 5፥5 B-K7ch 

61. K-R3 BxP 

62. P-Kt8=Q B-Q8 

63. Q-B8ch B-QB7 

64, QxP B-QB6 





At this juncture, the New Yorker 
cabled an additional wager, that 
the game was a "book" draw, and in- 
deed could not be won within the 
fifty-move rule. Even though the 
fifty-move rule includes an auto- 
matic waiver in special conditions, 
such as two Knights vs. Pawn, Zeno 
was hospitable to the end. The bet 
Was agreed to, and now the hunt be- 
gan. 


Fine shows only one example of 
Queen vs. two Bishops in Basic 


Chess Endings; when the King can 


get to Kt8 in the diagram, there 
is a demonstrable draw. The rat 
therefore plays the only move 
that can win. The following 
notes are his: 


65. Q-R2! K-Q7 
66. K-Kt3 K-Q6 
67. K-Kt2 K-Q7? 
68. K-B3 K-Q6 
69. Q-Q5ch? 


Q-R6ch¿, K-Q5; K-K2, B-Kt5; Q- 
Kt6ch, K-B5; Q-B6ch, K-Kt3 and 
wins as in the game. 


69. 6. 66... 


7 ls K-K2 


51. 
B-Q5 
K-B6 
B-K5; 


White now has no waiting move, 
as in the above line, A standard 


position. 
72. Q-R6 B- B4 
The only move. e.g. B-B7; Q-B6ch. 
713. Q-R4 B-Q6ch 
74. K-B3 B-Q5 
75. Q-B6ch K-Kt6 


"Nice try". B-B5; K-K4! Another 
basic position. 


76. Q-Q6 K-B5 
17. K-B4 K-B6 
78. Q-B6ch K-Kt6 
79. Q-Q5ch K-B6 
80. K-B3 B-B7 
81. Q-B6ch K-Kt72 


K-Q6; Q-R6ch!, K-B6; K-K2 and 
White has a tempo. 


82. Q-Kt5ch K- B6 
83. Q-R5ch K-Kt6! 
84. Q-Q5ch K- B6 E 
85. Q-R2 B-Q8ch 
86. K-Kt2: 
Setting traps. 
GG Ar Es B-B7 
87. K-Bl K-Q7 


Unnecessary. He can still sur- 
vive B-Q6ch and K-Ki. 


88. Q-R5ch 8 - 86 

89. Q-Kt5ch K-Q6 
K-Q8; Q-K6! 

90. Q-Q5ch B-Q5 


Another unnecessary chance, get- 
ting back to the original pos- 
ition. K-K6 was safer. 


91. K-Kl B-R5; 
The only move, "Nice try." 
92. Q-B5ch K-B5 
93. Q-B7ch K- B6 
Not K-B4; Q-R7ch - fork! 
94. Q-QKt7 
One last try- hoping for B-Kt6. 
| gm aia K-B5; 
95. K-Q2 B-Kt4; 
I£ B-B6ch; K-K23], B-Kt4: K-K3 


and we get the game position. 
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27. Q-K7ch K-B5? White announces mate in 6 or capture 
Fatal. After K-B4 there is of a Bishop beginning 109. Q-B5ch. 
nothing. By a remarkable chance, this 6-move 

98. Q-Q6! B-B6ch sequence ends on the 50th move. 

99. K-K3 B-R5 Having won brilliantly, Zeno col- 

100. Q-B7ch K-Kt6 (2) lected his share of the winnings, 


K-Kt5 prolongs it, as White must such as they were, and disappeared 
play K-K4, B-B7ch; K-Q5, B-Kt6ch from our ken, perhaps until next 
K-Q6 to arrive at the game posi- Christmas. 

tion. After B-B7, for example, In thé meantime, there was a 
White must play carefully - Q- dispute over thé score, the New 
Kt7ch, K-B5; Q-Q5ch, K-Kt5; K-BÉ Yorker contending that two extra 


etc. A key line is, instead of moves had somehow been played. 
K-B5-K-R6; K-B5, B-Kt6; Q-Kt2£ 


etc. The peculiarities of the 50-move 
LOT. 7=ጅ52 K-Kt7 rule were exposed: The rule is too 
102,- Q-Kt5ch K-B7 inflexible. There is no provision 
103. Q-OR6 K-Kt6 for winning in 52 moves, or. for. 
104. K-Q3 B-Kt7 making progressyaftér™ 50 moves so 
105. Q-Kt6ch K-R7 that the win is in sight. As a 
106. Q-Kt4 B-Kt6 result of Zeno's brilliant work, 
107. Q-R5ch K-Kt8 we can predict with confidence that 

108. K-Q2 B-R7 FIDE will soon modify the 50-move 


rule so that, in the ending Q vs 
2 B a few more moves will be al- 
lowed. 


Zeno was therefore content to 
retire with honor, and to have 
been the only player to have shown, 
in actual practice that the Queen 
can def at two Bishops in the center 
of the  oard. 





GAME OF THE MONTH - by Charles Bagby 


Even the best annotations to games give us but a minimal 
insight into the thought processes of the player. 4Alekhin!s notes 
are universally acclaimed for their excellence but they are in sub- 
stance merely an explanation of the possibilities available in a 
position too complex for the reader's understanding. By and large 
they do not tell us what Alekhin himself thought and considered 
when he was faced with the necessity of moving against his opponent. 


Likewise, there has been almost nothing said directly about 
the emotional experiences of a player during a games Botvinnik ‘has 
indeed made statements in notes from which we can discern the pos- 
sibility of vast emotional storms about which nothing has been 
directly said. In exciting situations he has remarked, for example, 


AA e 
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"White manages to preserve his presence of mind and....!! op "Black 
retains sufficient calmness to....!t Is it true that emotion and 
excitement are part of the game even for the most distinguished 
master? Does Reshevsky suffer from almost overwhelming tension 
during those frequent games in which he is short of time? Did 
Capablanca fail to foresee moves of his opponent and when they were 
made on the board did his heart leap at the surprise? It would be 

a fascinating thing if we had some insight into the emotional re- 
sponse of the great players to the crucial situations that can arise 
in a game of chess. It would likewise be of great interest if we 
could be informed as to their thought processes in evaluating a po- 
sition and in deciding upon a line of play. But unfortunately on 
the topic of the emotional response the record is silent and on the 
heading of the thought processes we are remitted to the cold, super- 
ficial distillation of the annotation. 


In the game that follows there is an attempt to supply that 
which is missing, to give the feelings of a player in the course of 
a game, to set down his emotional reactions, his hopes, his fears, 
his excitement, his efforts to master himself as well as to master 
his opponent. The annotations are not those that are produced by 
afterthought but spring from the actual calculation made during the 
course of the game. They may be, of course, either correct or in- 
correct, for their purpose is not to explain the complex position 
to the readers but rather to explain the complex position to the 
player. 


This method of reporting what has come to be known as the 
"stream of consciousnesstt 1s not new in literature, for it will be 
recalled that it was the technique of James Joycets nove] "llvsses: i 
but so far as we know, this is the first time that it has ever been 
used in chess. We believe that our readers will find Charles 
Bagby!s article most interesting and we would appreciate their com- 
ments on how his pattern of emotional response in the course of the 
game corresponds to their own. In any event, the CHESS REPORTER is 
happy to present a genuine novelty. 


“*-* The Editor. 


CALTFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP SAN FRANCISCO, 1958 
ete AAN EAN LOL Oy L908 


Game No. 467 - Grunfeld was it? I remember Sven Almgren 
White Black and I listened to phonograph mu- 


Joseph Mego Charles Bagby sice Griege We played in a 
room downstairs. Yes. At the 


(Notes by Charles Bagby) Carrillo in Santa Barbara. That 
must have been in 1956, 
This Mego. I played him be- I let him out. The hardest 
fore. When was that? At the thing is to win a won game. Bah! 


Cal. Open. I had him and I let It*s really a character defect. 
him get awaye Ugh! It makes me Get fat-headed when the opponent 
sick to think of it. Now when can't threatens "Look at me, 
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Lama, I can win without think- 
ing." Then boom! and the win 

is gonee Nothing but a failure 
to concentratee The difference 
between Smyslov and a duffer is 
that a duffer concentrates most 


of the time and Smyslov concen-. 


trates all the time. Listen, 
no drifting, you hear? This 


time, perfect concentration 
every movee Every time, do you 
hear? 

Well, might as well fill out 
this score sheet. What?s his 
first name? J., he says, for Joe. 
Informality of the younger genera- 
tion. -6 stands Tor Charles, not 
Charley. What is vu yes, round 
II. Put that down in Roman numer- 
als. This is the Ra that di- 
vides the men from the boys. He 
must be improving. Yes, I remember 
)0w, he tied with Rivise for first 
his year at the Cal. Open. Let?s 
see, he has 35-14 and so have I 
and so has Yarmak. Addison has 5-2 

1 Rivise is out of it after he 
lost to Addison yesterday. Addison 
plays Yarmak today and has white. 
Last round tomorrow he has white 

] Lero, Hetll beat both and 
=£e I have black today 
Ck against Yarmak to finish 
h me the big ball bounces 


41 
Y - 


to. side. 1 had white 
once in an important game. Shortly 
ifter the first world war. Well, 
t! 
ኒ 


+ 
L 
"o ጉኑ 5 
all chess, so what‘ 
ison and Yarmak have started. 


Is satisfied with the clock. 
Yes? All right. Punch the clock. 
Le P-Q4 


What df'ye know. Surprise number 

one. I thought all the southern 

California players aspired for the 

Boden-Kieseritzki gambit. I?ll 

give him the most flexible answer. 
Die መ Kt -KB3 


2. P-QBA4 


What's he want? I could play the 

arunfelds Has he got something || 

prepared against. it? | 
Le eae P--KKt 3 


Ten to one hetll play P-KKt3. 

Nothing so popular has ever been 

discovered. Players who canft set 

up the pieces know how to fianchetto 
30 .Kt-QB3 

Ts he trying to get me into the 

Grunfeld? 


Do you know how to handle that 
sharp attacking variation beginning 
with P-KR4? Letts sees M-m-m-m 
Yes. . [It?s O.K. All night. 

oe dee P-Q4 
Now if he wants to play the ex- 
change variation, let him. 

44. B-B4 


Now I get it. Hefs going to use 
that Bronstein vs. Filip gimmick 
where white brings out the KKt and 
leaves out P-K3, so the B can go 
back to DOS, You remember that 
Botvinn1k*s move is good against. 
ite Sure do. 

do 299 B-Kt 2 

Se P-K3 | 
Wrong again! Do you suppose he 
wants to exchange in the middle 
and win the QBP? Youfve got a ) 
neat little line for that that 
you've been saving for the last 
seven yearse And no one has gone 
into it yet. Do you suppose that 
he might actually go for the P? 
Maybeo Well, let*s not hinder 
him, chume 

DES wee 0-0 
There you are, friend, it's... 

6. Kt-B3 
What! Isntt he going to do any- 
thing to keep me from playing 
6...P-B47? That equalizese 


— 
-“ ሠ 


| Everybody says so. 


Bo oos P-B4 
Now 7. PxQP, KtxP is no good for 


| him and if 7, PxBP, Q-R4 is fine 
SOoee 

7. | B-K2 
This deats mes Hefs not trying 
to stop anything. Hefs just de- 
veloping his pieces. Have I 
seen this line before? Wait a 
minute. Yes, in Pachman?s book. 
It was one of his own games in 
the Czechoslovakia championship. 
Who played white? Can?t remember, 
Probably one of those Slavic 
names that need sandpapering. 
(Ed's note: White is trying to 
remember Mikula vs. Pachman, 
Czechoslovakian Championship; 
1952.) Letts see. Pachman 
played 7...BPxP and white had to 
recapture with the KP. Must be 
something wrong with taking the 
Kto White?s pawn position is 
Weak and Pachman won easily. 
Dontt have to analyze ite Play 
it on authority. If it's good 
enough for Pachman it?s good 
enough for meo He?s Ithe illus- 
trious Central European Theorist.#! 


26. 6 BPxP 
B. KKtxP 





This guy surprises me at every 
movee That recapture mustntt be 
goode Of course, the Kt is 
strong in the center but what's 
the matter with it? Pachmants 
Opponent avoided recapturing 
with the Kt. Looks as if I 
should bring out my Kt. If 8. 
eeeKt-B3; 9. PxP, KtxP; 10. Ktx 
QKt, PxKt; ll. KtxKt, QxKt; 
white is going to have a bad 
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time saving his QKtP. If then 
12. Q-Kt3 then 12.+..Q-R4ch and 

he cantt. castle. 17112. QxQ; 

PxQ then 13. R-QKtl is impossible 
because of l5...B-B4; and 13. 
R-Ql is no good because of 12... 
BxP; 14. RxP, B-B6ch followed by 
l5. B-K5. Looks pretty good. 

But wait a minute. He doesn?t 
have to play 9. PxP. If he 
doesn?t exchange Ps I don't get 
to uncover my KB. So what if 
YooeKt-B3; 10, KtxQKt, PxKt; 

11. O-O what do 1 do then? Might 
try llee.eB-K3 to try to force 

the P exchange and uncover the 

KB with an initiative against 

the Q side, What could he do? 
Well, if the initiative depends 
on getting the KB into play he 
might try to take over the diag- 
onal. Let*s 5565. 8..-Kt-B3, 

now 9. KtxKt, Prit‘ JO. B-K5 
instead of 10. 0-0. Ouch! 

Thatts a killer. If lO...Kt-K5; 
ll. BxB, KxB; 12. Q-Q4ch, K-Ktl; 
l5. KtxKt, PxKt; 14. QxQ; RxQ; 
l5. R-QBl and all I've got is a 
damn bad game. Whew! Whatts 

the matter with white’s recap- 
ture at Q4 with his Kt? I dontt 
see anything wrong with it and 
that Kt is dominating the board. 
Well there must be something 
against it or they wouldn't have 
passed it up in the Pachman game. 
Yeh? Is. that so? Well if itts 
vrong, where is it? Probably 
neither Pachman or the other guy 
happened to see 10. B-K5.  Thatfs 
it. Study the books and learn 
how to make lousy opening moves. 
Study Mr. Pachman, the illustrious 
Central European knucklehead. When 
the grandmaster pulls a skull it 
appears in print so the amateur 
will be able to follow in his foot- 
steps. If I?d looked I'd have seen 
that 7...PxBP was a better move. 








Oh, well. Itve got to play this 
game anyway. What to do? Now if 
8...QKt-Q2 he just plays 9. PxP 
and stops the threat of 9...P-K4. 
Playing the Kt to QR3 doesn't 
Look good. There's nothing left, 
really, except 8...PxP. If he 
recaptured at once, 9. BxP, I 
could play 95..Q-R4 and threaten- 
ing the fork at K4. But then he 
has 10. Kt-Kt5 and I don't admire 
my position. But suppose he cas- 
tled first? That*s what hefll 
probably do, since his play has 
been merely to develop his pieces. 
Well, then if he castles instead 
of recapturing I could uncover my 
KB with Kt-Q4 with a threat. That 
would give him trouble in getting 
back his P. Say, that might give 
me a chance. 


But he has one more possibility. 
After 8...PxP; he can play 9. 
Kt/4-Kt5. If I go 9...QxQ; 10. RxQ, 
P-QR3; ll. Kt-B7, R-R2 he can re- 
capture the BP O.K. and I think he 
will have a definite advantage. 
Damnl 


The answer” ke Uhbst adii IL- bad taie 
ent for this esme the way Addison 
nis I would Know how to Diay to 


fet an advantape. You cant fool 
tne U.S«C.F, Of the 15 masters 
in California they rank me 14th, 
Everybody is better than T am, 
except for one poor, miserakie 
wretcohe Whoever he may be, he 
has my neartfeit. I?m the base- 
ment of Calitornia chess. Hets 
the sub-basement. Pretty smart 
of the U.S.0-F. to figure this 
all outs 


ን 


hink Ifll look at Addison!s game. 


—2 


fy God! After LO moves hets got. 
Yarmakts Q1 Hets certainly in 
orbit. How in the world did he 


manage to do it? ፲፻ I draw a- 
gainst Mego and Yarmak he?ll win 
the championship. If I win one 


and draw the other Ifll.tie him 
for first and second. Live been 
2nd in so many tournaments that 
Jonas callsime Charles the Second. 
Well, here's one I'd rather be 
last in. Bobby Fischer's a grand 
master at 15. T%m old enough to 
be his grandfather and what? I?m 
a grand patZer. Ask the H: Geste: 
They know. 


The sound, positional move is 
O,..Kt.-B3 and if I make it he can 
draw this game all over the board. 
If I play 9»$..PxP he could go 
wrong and -- so could lo The 
razzle-dazzle boys play *em quick 
and tricky and with a little luck 
come first. It*s about time for 
me to concede that an opponent is 
entitled to make a mistake. If I 
take the P hefll castle, as sure 
as youfre a foot high. Thirty- 
five years of sound, positional 
chess are enough. Pull up your 
socks. Forward the Light Brigade! 


Ba eee PxP 

Qe 0-0 
Pennies from heaven! Isntt that 
remarkable? 


ww Oo e 


Kt-Q4 

Now letts seew If 10. Kt/4-Kt5, 
then let's not bave any inter- 
mediate move*after 10..eKtxB 
like ll. QxQ, RxQ; 12. BxP be- 
cause of 12...B-K3 and things 
will be mighty rosy. And if 10. 
Kt,/4-Kt5,.KtxB; 11. PxKt, QxQ; 
12. KRxQ, P-QR3 and 13. Kt-B7 is 
impossible because of 13...R-R2 
whereupon 14. BxP loses'a piece 
to 14...P-QKt4. In the meantime, 
may I not direct your attention, 
dear sir, to the little threat. 
of P-K4? A poor threat, perhaps, 
but. mine own. One little mistake 
by my opponent and I feel much 
improved, '*፤ 


10. ' KtxKt | 


t 


ው. 


Now we're rolling. I*l] hang on 
to that P until he's twisted out 
of shape trying to get it back. 
I don't care a hoot about his 


Q side pressure and a weak Q file. 


100 «569 QxKt 
ll. B~B3 Q-QRA 


This is better than QB4 and the 
nice little P-K4 threat is still 
on. Think If1ll get a drink of 
water. Rivise here at the foun- 
tain says to me, "Bagby, you?re 
a devil." What dfye suppose he 
means by that? He looked at the 
position just after I made my 
movee Probably intends it as a 
compliment. Nice fellow Rivise. 
Met him in New York. Scrump- 
tious wife. Model. Has Mego 
moved? Yep. 


12. P-QKt4 
Scratch one white P, 
Loe PeP Q-Kt3 


A highly satisfactory square for 
the Q and there goes his Q side 
pressure. The threat of P-K4, 
my friend, is still in the land 
of the living. 

l4.  B-Kt5 


Now I've got to get that ac- 
cursed Kt out of the middle of 
the board. Ow! That Q file is 
going to be as weak as water, 
but Steinitz used to say that a 
P is worth a little trouble. 


PxP e.p. 


414. 94709 P-K4 
Out, out damned hossy. 
LS. Kt -K2 


It?s a relief to get that animal 
out of my vitals.  OHÍ that Q 
file. He'll probably have 
pieces running up and down it 
for the rest of the day. Q4 
looks like a victim of the 
Plaguee After he moves his Kt 
to B3 it will be in again at my 
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Q4 and I'd better start out now 
to figure how to handle my de- 
velopment. I think the wants me 
to win the exchange by P-K5; 

BxP, BxR; QxB, but then I would 
have a lousy game. Itm not go- 
ing to spoil a good position 
that way. And 15...P-KR3 first 
isnft much better. 16. B-R4, 
P-K5:; 17."BxP, Duxfh IB. QxB and 
how do I stop the minor pieces? 
No, Ifve got better. I could 

go Kt-R5-B2 and try to hold Q4. 
Or I could develop the B to K3 and 
he would then be almost compelled 
to exchange Bs by B-Q5 because a 
defensive move would give me the 
initiative. After 15...B-K2; 16. 
B-Q5, BxB; 17. QxB, Kt-R3; 18. 
Kt-B3, Kt-Kt5 I can drive the Q 
off the white diagonal and then 
drive the B with P-B3. Not bad. 
Anyhow, the B move is more aggres- 
sive. Got to beef up that file. 


158 eee B-K3 
16; ቪ-ቪቲ3 


Heel Hee! What a fine tame pussy 


cat move! That's just the type of 
move that can lose the old ball 
game. For the tempo much thanks. 


10% eee 


Kt-B3 





Viel besser, boy, feel much besser. 
Now with my Q-side pieces developed 
he'll have difficulties exploiting 

the Q files If now 17. B-Q5, BxB; 

18. QxB then I nudge his B once by 

18...P-KR3 and after 19. B-R4 I 

hit his old lady a whack in the 
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ballaly with 19...Kt-Kt5 and if 
he goes 20. Q-B4 to stay on the 
white diagonal I can bring the QR 


over tooee No! No! Wait. I see it. 
After 


I see it. It’s very subtle. 
es Q-B4, First 200 . .P-Kt4 and 
after 21. B-Kt3 I have — Oh! 


It*s subtle and delicious — I 
have 2lo+oQR-Bl and the Q-ah! 
I like this — the Q must go to 


K4 or Kt4 because of the housing 
shortage, whereupon 22...P-B4 
gains the tempo necessary to win 
his B by 23...P-B5. Hee! Hee$ 


But after 17. B-Q5, BxB; 18. QxB, 
P-KR3; 19. B-R4, Kt-Kt5 he can 
go 20. Q-Q7. Then I have 20. 
eoccP-ÉKt4; 21. B-Kt3, P-B4; 22. 
P-R4 is forced because 22. P-B4 
or 35 loses a piece. So after 
22. P-RA I have 22...QR-Ql; and 
his Q is forced out of play to 
QR 5 because 23. Q-K7 is un- 
healthy after 23...B-B3 and her 
tale is told. Yah! 


So, after the Q goes 230 Q-R4, 

I have 23...P-B5 and he must ex- 
change to save bis KP and after 
25. PxP, KPxP; 20. B-R2, R-QT7, 

he must protect his Kt or move it 
to Bl. If he protects by 27. 
QR-K1, Kt-B7 has its points, and 
if instead 27. Kt-Bl then 27. 
cooB-Q5. Anyhow the threats will 
cover the weaknesses caused by 
the advancing of my K-side Ps. 
That*s good. Ifd have an over- 
whelming advantage. 


The only other thing he has is 
17. Kt-B3. 1. could go 17...P-B5. 
If 18. Kt-Q5, BxKt; 19. BxBch, 
K-R1; 20. B-R4, KR-Ql and he?d 
have his troubles. Or if he 
ended with his Kt at Q5 I retreat 
the Q to Q square and dislodge 
the Kt with Kt-K2. That's all 


O.K., less weakness on the Q file} 


17, P-K4 


Now what the devil is that for? 
That doesntt look consequent but 


what is he after? He opens Q5 
to my Kt. Of course, he also 
gets a retreat toward the center 
for his B. Oh yes, and if I 
push his B with P-B3, after B-K3 
I canft go Kt-Q5 because I lose 
a P. But if I hit the B with 
P-R3, he goes B-K3 and then 
after Kt-Q5 he captures — with 
what? With the B, of course, 
otherwise his move of P-K4 has 
deprived both his white B and 
his Kt of mobility. So. So. 

No, that*s wrongs His Kt then 
has KB4 and he can capture my 
white B or come into Q5. Dtye 
suppose that he wants to take 

my B at KS so as to get Bs of 
opposite color because he is a 

P down? But that won't mean a 
thing with Qs and 4Rs on the 
board. How would 1 recapture? 
With the P, of course, because 
my Q is too well posted where 
she iso Then what would we have? 
I*d have an isolated P at K3 but 
it would be difficult to attack 
with more than one piece. The 
other P at Q5 would be strong 
and passed. He could block it 
with B-Q2 and Q3 -- Noi That'!s 
it. Not Q3, he wants to put it 
at QB4, pinning and attacking 
the weakling at K3 and freeing 
his QR from defense. That*s it! 
Can I stop him from transferring 
the B? Let*s see. How many 
moves do I have in the sequence? 
I move, he goes B-K3. I go 
Kt-Q5 and he captures BxKte 
After PxB he gets in Kt-B4 and 

I have another move, so that 
makes two. I could get the QR 
to QB6 in two moves so that when 
he plays B-Ke for the transfer, 
could I play P-Q6? Yes! He 
can't take because the pin, R-Ql 
would cost him a piece. Careful 
now; check that. This isa 
crisis and you must be right. 
Put the sequence together. Use 
R-QBl for the first move because 


driving his black B is only 
forcing him where he wants to 
goe All right. 17...R-QBl; 

182 B-K3, Kt-Q5; 19. BxKt, PxB; 
20. Kt-B4, R-B6; 21. KtxB, PxKt; 
22. B-K2, P-Q6; 25. BxP, R-Ql. 
Does he have a check or an in- 
between move, a threat to the Q? 
No. 


Well after 17. R-QBl, does he 
have anything better? Hefs got 
18. Kt-B3 but after 18...Kt-Q5 
he*s not as well off. O.K. 
Then all set? Yes. Go. 


Ca: wes QR-QB1 


That's the right R. May use the 
other R on the Q file. 


l8. B-K3 
As expected. 
l8. ces Kt-Q5 
19. BxKt 
Very logical. 
ës, wee PxB 


SU, Kt-B4 ' .R-B6 


Hooray, boys, wefre saved. Itfs 
the Battleship Oregon! 


Observe that there are three on 
your KtP. No time for lunch. 


ale  KEXB PxKt 
ፌር. አመል 


Astounding! You mean he got so 
wound up in the sequence that 
he just continued on without 


looking — or, Holy Moses, have I 
made an oversight? Have I messed 
this up? Check now, carefully. 
No. It*s on. He can?t do it. 
But how can he afford to give me 
two more tempi and not have the 
roof fall on him? 
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ene eee 


Heel Hee! Itm beginning to feel 
very high on this game. Now if 

he just goes back to B3 and the 
tempi are gone. If he goes to Kt4 
I think I could hit him with P-R4 
since that would give my K a 
flight square at R2, and he'fd have 
difficulties getting more than one 
piece on the weakness at Kt3. 

Then if he retreats to R3 to ob- 
serve my P at K3, things will 
start to pope Let's see: 23. B-Kt4, 
P-KR4; 24. B-R5, B-Q5; 25. R-Kt2, 
RxBP; 26. R/1x xR, BxRch; 27. RxB, 
R-B7; 28. Q- መእ | RXR o 02:7 298: This 
is just what the doctor ordered! 
Little black Sambo marches right 
in 29...P-Q7 and queens on a white 
square that the B cannot touch 
even after 30. BxP ch, K-Kt2. 1 
like that! I most decidedly enjoy 
thato 


Listen, you. Shut up and calm down. 
Turn off this idiot glee. In the 
first place he hasn't moved to 
Kt4 yet and probably won't. All 
“መላ doing is wasting energy 
analyzing a will of the wisp. 
You've got a lot to do and... 


Roe B-B3 


See what 1 mean? This is a new 

departure and requires a new plan. 
All that stuff was a waste of ef- 
forto What do you propose to do? 
Get with it! What to do? Valor- 
1ze the P? Of course, but how? 

Well first, B-R3 to prevent block- 
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ade and have control over QB8, 
advance the P and double the Rs, 
finally get onto the eighth ranke 
That?*s good, that looks right. 
Which move first? B-R3. All right, 
COo 


B-R3 


DO 


de 6.66. 

I2 P-R3 

That's just passive. 

No threate Advance. 
Qo ecc P-Q7 
aon? PORES 


ሓ 
K *t 


Air holes 





That is to give the Q a line of 
escape from his first rank. Noth- 
j Now should I go R-B8 
rst or double the Rs first? I 
need to understand the nature of 
his position. Letts see. When 
I get a R to B8 and have the 
other one at QBl his Q will be 
off his first rank but she must 
go to a square where she pro- 
tects his QR, otherwise 1 cap- 
ture the QR and play my other 
R to B8ch, and he finished. 
fore, he mustn't exchange 
Qs and he has to go to Q3, Kt3 
or R2 to protect his QR. He can 
get to Kt3 in one move but Q3 or 
Kt2 takes two lI I ED IL-BD 
right away I'm taking pressure 
off his Kt3 and his Q comes right 
to her best square. 


There 


What useful move can he make if 
I double first? Wait — note 
this: If 25...KR-Bl he can?t go 
26. Q-K2 because 26...R-B8; 

27. Q-Q8.  27...R/1-B6 ends the 
ball game and if instead of 


9&7. Q-Q5 he takes his QR off his 
first rank, say 274. R-Kt2 then 
27...P-Q8/Q wins his Q after 

28. RxQ, RxRch; 29. QxQ, R-B8a 


So what useful move does he have 
if I double first? What about 
after 25...KR-Bl; 26. B-Kt 4? 
Then after 26...R-B8 he goes 

27. Q-Kt3 with two on my P. If 
I hit his Q with 27...R/1-B6 he 
can't play 28. QxPch because he 
can't exchange Qs. After 2800. 
QxQ; 29. BxQch, K-Kt2; he must 
go 50. B-R2 and loses after 

SO... .RxQR; 51. BxR, R-B8 and its 
all over. But he doesnft have to 
exchange Qs. Suppose after 

&os« eKR-B1; 26. B-Kt4, R-B8; 

27. Q-Kt3, R/1-B6; 28. BxPch, 
K-B1; 29. Q-R2 hefll have — 

Noi I see it! It's there. 


ፎ9353552ወሟቫ“ቪ5 kills him. His KR is 
threatened so the Qs must be ex- 
changed and EM ruined again. 


That?s very noice! 


ua 


I 


Ce 
Ns 


Hey? Youtd better watch your 
‘umes Youfve got 26 minutes for 
> moves. Donft get short of 
Well, he?s got less time, 
I see. That*s all very well but 
why not just double. It looks 
O.K. No, Sirf Not until I work 
the variations. Not this time, 


friend. That!s what I did at 
Santa Barbarae 


ful move does he 
d d pf 250... KR-—BL 


$594 »: QICUS, 

' But 26. P-R4 and 260 
P-KtS are merely weakening. 

R moves add nothing, so if 1 
double LE ይ as if he has Mopry 


a gain of temto E 
“R4 is a wasted move. 
Punch that 


minutes. No. Let. me 
look at where the Q goes. After 


ahead then. 


2 
de 
Z 


Well go 


RSo o o KR-BL; 26.2 Q-R4, R-B8; 27. 
Q-Kt3, KR-B6 he has only Kt2 and 
R2. R2 looks better because he 
is on my weak P at K3 but — Say! 
Isn*t that, the same as the varia- 
tion where his B took my P? Yes? 
Yes! If he goes 28. Q-R? I have 
a beautiful move in 28...Q-R3 
threatening both the undefended Q 
and mate by 29...QxHch; and 

500. «B-B5che This is it. And 
this same move is on after 25. 
osoKR-Bl3 26. Q-R4, R-B8 now 
whether he plays 27, ጀ-፪ or 


elo Q-R2. Get with it! 
ፎ55 995 KR-Bl 
200 Q-R4 R--B8 
S ia Q=KtS KR--B6 





I canft breathe. I could probably 
go through a steamboat explosion 
and keep a certain calmness but 1 
get so damned excited over this 
game it almost kills me. Look 
away from the toardo My heart is 
Pounding so hard I can hear it, 
Look up. Don?t let him see you 
have something going on. Look at 
the spectators.  There?s Mr. King e 
Hello. And Mr. Stone. Nod. 
Addison and Yarmak are finished. 
Ask if Yarmak resignede Oh, he 
Was mated? Must be some kind of 
Psychological compulsion. 


Feel a little cooler now. Boy, 
would I hate it if he went to Re? 
The way Charley Henderson hates 
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For a man short of time he’s cer- 


tainly taking a good look at it. 
What I like about it is that after 
€8o Q-R2, Q-R3 simple 


U 
> €9. QxQ the 
recapture does him in T1 
neat point. After 29... 
QR must get off his fir 
500 R-Kt2 then 300...RxR 
Q 


H-B8ch; 32. K~Kz. 

Very superior. 

If he goes to R2 some annotator 
will make a note "28, Q-R2? In 


time difficulty white here over- 
looks black?s simple and con- 
vincing reply." No move ever 
surprised an annotatoro 
going to move 

£82 Q-Kt2 
Damn? Wouldn't you know it? 
That's my luck. Against Addison 
a battalion of Megos would go to 
Reo But not against me. Why is 
it — Hold on. Never mind the 
might-have-beense Get with it. 
Time is short. What now? 


ET 
He? s 


Well, if I put my Q on the 113 ኋሮ6፦ 
nal R3-B8 there is a threat of 
mate in four which he can answer 
only by 29. R-Ql or 29, B-Ql. 
Then I can centralize the Q at Q6 


and take away space from him, 
only I have to look out fora 
perpetual if he goes Q-R2o But 

I don?t have to figure the per- 
petual until he goes Q-R2. Howfs 
the clock? 17 minutes, 13 move: 
On. what square d 


O 
diagonai Kt4 or R3 


SO it's: Ktae- (Gp. 


28. LANES Q-Kt4 


(Author?s note: Here black 
missed the quickest wine After 
€8»..Q-R5; 29. P-Kt5, Q-R6 he 
achieves the Q exchange am again 
white?s game quickly collapses.) 
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Persian Luxury. Yes, sir. 
Now if he plays 29, R-Ql, I go 
29. ..Q-Q26 and on 30. Q-R2 is 
there a perpetual?  30...RxR; 
31. QxPch, K-Bl no checks on 
ank or diagonale 32. Q-B6ch, 
Ale Now if 33. Q-R8ch, then 
55eeeB-Bl and 1 ቻም outs So 
after 3529...K-K1; 585. Q-K6ch, 
K-Q1; 34. Q-Kt8ch, K-B2; 525 
en, A~-KtS and it's all over, 
or if he takes the KtP with 
EX e 36 ek BS and if 
instead he takes the B I have 
Der. Qs 37. FXO, Ramen: 38. 
K-Kt2 or R2, then the R checks 
the P Queens. And if 34. 
Q-B6ch my K walks over to the 
Q-side. Good. 


ርለ1 ES 


So if he goes gek R-Q1, Q-Q6 

iL threaten to win by two captures 

on Kt8 and he ብዬ move Je R-Rl. 

Ihen the Qs are forced off by 

( 37 and he loses. 

ltts because of the weakness of 
is hat I can force the ex- 

inge, therefo nes got to 

play 29. B-Ql. 


29% 7 9-01 


Now th is guy's beginning to play 


wv 


Like RES "ancaes With the first 
ran! loc ed by his R there are 
ር possibilities lake his 
RE 

| 


A) 


Ve .osQxRch; 

Ke, R-K8 mate. 
Might be able to do something 
with thate Now if I go 29... 
Q-Q6 is there any difference in 
( Same thingo 


^ ' f Tr 

[ bg + + ሠ nd 

M ርን | i anc À ha 
Le 

4) 


tr y - 
Vh ixBch: e? 
Pow s IL EK E 5 


x: 


the perpetual. No. 
Howts the clock? That thing 


jumpse Quick! 


AA 4-46 


(See diagram. ) 





ip 
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30. R-Rl is forced. If then I 
went 30...P-QKt4 wouldnft I have 
him? He cantt.go 3l. RxPb=cause 
GPUCUHST B1 4420 e Oce DRO. 
RxBch and mate nexte His only 
1S 51. Q-R? and on 3L,..RxR 

if 32. QxR, R-B8 wins because he 
cantt protect his B from his R4 
so after the Q goes I have 33. 
eoeWxncn; S46 eKxQ, RxBch; 35» 
K-K2, R-K8ch; 36. K-B3, P-Q8/Qch 
and wins. 


Hold on! I overlooked something! 


After 350. R-Rl, P-QKt4; 31. Q-R2, 
Kack: he can plaày.9$2. OxPch. . Is 
there any difference? Yes. 
After the check at B6 and K6 as 
I figured it before he can get 
to Kt8 with check, Take my RP 
with check and then the Be Now 
my sacrifice of the Q for his R 
is no good because after I play 
osoQXhs Kx. RxBch; K-Ke on 
eeokh-K8ch simply KxP. 


Do I have anything else after 
he takes my B? I can*t double 
my Rs because he plays QxPch and 
I have to bring back a R to 
interpose, because with my P at 
QKt4 my K has no escape. Fooie! 
I don't like that P-QKt4 for me. 
Must be more in the position. 
302 R-R1 


Why don't I just consolidate with 
SQe aa P-R3? Does.he have anything 
useful? How about, 31. P-KB4 try- 


ing to cut my B off from the 
passed P? Letts see. 30...P-R3. 
31. P-KB4, Q-Q5ch and he must 
interpose the R for otherwise 
5£..*«RxXRPch w111 win his Q. So 
after 32. R-B2, BxP I threaten 
to win the R. Hence 33. K-Bl, 
B-K6 and if the R moves away on 
tbe rank, I have 34...Q-B3ch and 
mate next; if he moves it on the 
file, I have 34...Q-Q6 mate. 


So I go 30...P-R5 and prepare; 
so on 3l. Q-R2, K-B2; if 32. 
Q-Kt2 then 32...P-Kt4 and then 
he canft stop 33...RxRH and 34. 
ecc R-B8 winning. Good enough! 


500 ..o P-R3 


Ten moves to go. I have eight 
minutes. He has about 5i, 
O Montreal! 


$1.  P-Kt5 


He canft do that. What's this 
mean? This gets the Qs off and 
gives me another passed P. Hurry 


Bia ites QxKtP 
32. QA PxQ 
ae R-R8ch 





Now I've got to understand this 
new situation. Listen. 
a scant seven minutes for eight 
moves, do you know? Yes, I know. 
But I'm going to fathom this. 


Now basically, when his R leaves 
the first rank I can always look 
forward to doubling my Rs on that 
rank. I can play my R to Kt8 


O God, 


You have 
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anytime he is unable to check me 
with his Be Then when the other 
R goes to B8 he must drop 
material. 


Generally his QR can leave the! 
first rank but it must be able to 
return in one move, because if I 
take his B and he retakes, after 
I play the surviving R to B8 he 
must be ready to play R-Rlo 
Therefore the only P of mine that 
his R can capture is the one at 
Hi, For example, if I go out of 
check and he plays R-R7 I come to 
K square and he canft take my KtP 
because of RxB and wins. Hence I 
go out of check to B2 and he 
should go R-R2 and try to cut off 
my B by P-B4 and capture at his 
Q2. But can he get in P-B4? 
Letts see. 35...K-B2; 34. R-R2, 
K-K2 and if 55. P-B4 simply 35. 
eeeBxP because he captures 36. 
RxB, he loses 36...RxBch, then 
the R follows his K, checking and 
the P queens. He can't prepare 
the push either. After 33...,K-B2; 
54. R-Re, K-K2; 35. P-Kt3,  P-K4 
if 56. P-B4 I have $6...RxPch; 
47. K-B2, RxRP and I have over- 


whelming advantage. So that’s 
that. 

do» eee K-B2 

542 P-B4 


I didntt see it! I didntt see 
it! I've ruined it. After all 
this work I didn?t realize that 
when I went to B2 he could play 
the P to B4 at once. I've let 
him out again just because I 

- - - listen. Shut up! Shut up 
this minute! Stop this damn 
fool moaning. Close your eyes 
for lO seconds* But the time, 

I have no time. Close your 

eyes I say. Now calm down. This 
is the way to lose. You didn?t 
see the move, so what? Maybe 
it?s good and maybe it?s bade 

If it*s bad you won't find that 
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out by moaning! This is a game 
of reason, not emotion. Under- 
stand? Yes. Calmer now? Yese 
Then open your eyes and analyzee 


Well, I cantt take the BP, 
that's for sure, but he isnft 
threatening my P at Q7 yet, 
which is all to the good. Lets 
see, he weakened his K3 by the 


P advance and — Holy Moses! 
Look at that clock. I*ve got 


less than three minutes! Never 
mind the time. Hefs got a min- 
ute and a half. What do you do? 


Well, I could go K-K2 and prob- 
ably transpose back into one of 
the variations I analyzed. If 

he went R-B2 1 could take the P. 


But hef's got a weakness now at 
his K3. If I went R-K6 Itm 
threatening R-K8. After R-K6, 
if he hit the P by R-R2 or R-Q8? 
On! Then RxB followed by R-K8 
wins a pieces Good. So what? 
Then after R-K6 he has to pro- 
tect K8 a second time by K-Be2. 
But that shuts off his R and I 
have -Byte If then KAREL pin- 
ning your B? Ah? R-K8 pinning 
tis R and on K-B? again R/BxB 
not oniy wins Piece, it forces 
in the P, Goods 


ጨጪ Di 


But after R-K6 and he brings his 
K to Be, you take his P with the 
RB. Now there is one more move 
that he has, P-Kt3 hitting the 
B. Then what? TI could retreat 
the B and — No The P is on 
the same diagonal as Kei, Ge, 
this is the variation: 33. 

scek hos, S467 K-B2 DES ds 
P-Kt3, R-K8; 36. RxR (forced) 
BxPch and I queen the P. Is it 
all right? Yes. For heaven's 
sake move and punch that clock! 
Hurry! 


24. eod R-K6 


Hefs taking his time — which 
he hasnft goto Hefs played a 
hard gametos The poor devil has 


been under pressure for almost 
four hours and he must be tired 
of ite He seems to be a pleas- 
ant young fellow. It*s kind of 
a shame and when - - - Listen. 
Kindly cut out this asinine 
sentimentalitys I hate an 
emotional hypocrite. „It?s the 
lowest. beast in the field. You 
36. out to beat him and youfve 
got him. If he could have 
beaten you, do you think he 
would have hesitated? So dry ur. 


95. R-Q8 
He did it. That ends ite Move 
and stop that clock. 

A RxB 


Now figure the moves past move 40. 
Ali right,» 36. RxR, R-K8ch; 

57. K-B2, RxR; 38. K-K2, R-KKt8; 
39. KxP, BxPch; 40. K-K2, RxPch; 
41. K~B3, R-Q"; 42. R-KR8, B-K4; 
45, RxPch, B-Kt2. 


If J can beat Yarmak tomorrow I 
caa win this thing — after 35 
years. Is this really possible? 
The old man at the young man’s 
game. Somehow, I have a feeling. 
I wonder why I want to so badly. 
Probatly preparing for a dis- 
tinguished dotage. 


Is he going to let his clock run 
out? What? Oh, he resigns. 
"Enter ye now into this gardeu 
which has been prepared. against 
your coming and savor ye the de- 
lights of ail the fruits thereof." 


Shake? hands and say to him, "Too 
bado”, No you dontt. Stay honesto» 
Say, "Tough game." I*m tired. 
;*m reaily tirede Well, why not, 
chume’ There*a been activity iu 
the basement today. And not bar- 
gain basement activity entirely, 
either. No, sire You canft 


. fooi the old U.S.C.F. And you 


can't fool an old horsefiy. 
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IHE DAYS OF IHE GIANTS -by Bcb Burger 
TEE EE 


The cover of 'Tbe Chess Reporter" of February 1932 said, "Marshall 
Coming!" It was not to be, but the 1íst of players who finally sat 
down at Pasadena, August 1932, was a roll call of America's chess 
youth, and at their head, like a school master, Alexander Alekhine. 


Imagine today the best players of the country from 17 to 24 years 
old invited to play the world champion: There was Isaac Kashdan, 
fresh from victorious first board on the victorious U.S. Olympic 
Team... a young man from Portland, Arthur Dake, who had stunned 
European chess and romanced Alekhine into visiting sunny California 
ee» Reuben Fine and Fred Reinfeld, who would be heard from again as 
the two most prolific writers of the games... Herman Steiner, who came 
to stay... the prodigy now turned professional, Sammy Reshevsky... 
and the defender of California's honor, Harry Borochow. San Francisco 
was represented by A. J. Fink, the first player since Sam Loyd to 
combine over-the-board skill with international composing fame. The 
Bay Area's Johnny Tippin was a last minute cancellation. 

In the pre-Congress issue, Fred Christensen of the Castle Chess 
Club. was reporting on the North-South match of 1932: "Those Berkeley 
and Oakland youngsters fought like wildcats." They lost by the mar-' 
gin of a forfeited game -- 9} to 10%. One of the "wildcats" was 
Professor Ge E? K Branch, who succumbed to Borochow at Bd. 2; a 
beginner named McClain also fell, but Castle teammates Bill Barlow, 
Wade Hendricks, Paul Traum, and Bob Wilson scored full points. Henry 
Gross, who had narrowly lost the State Championship to Borochow, was 
unaccountably absent, as was Charles Bagby, whose exploits in blind- 
fold play were the talk of the Coast. 
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The Chess Reporter seems to have been conceived and sustained 
to serve the Pasadena tournament. Its first issue in April of 1931 
carried as its slogan "An International Chess Congress during the 
Olympiad Festival of 1932." As the tournament wound up its affairs 
in late 1932, the last issue of the Reporter was published. For a 
brief time (I have seen only one issue) the "North American” Chess 
Reporter appeared; Californians had to wait until 1949 and the coming 


‘of George Koltanowski's "Chess News" (later, "Chess Digest") for 


another brief flurry of publishing. Since then, it has been The 
California Chess Reporter -- the longest continuous run of any 
current chess magazine under the same editorship. 

A chessplrever cannot have lived for long in California aru not 
be intrigu.. by the events and names of this other time. It was an 
age when the 21-year-old Dake barnstormed from Chicago to Kansas City 
Co Albuquerque on his way home from the Olympics; when it was a gruel- 
ling six-hour drive to play one game "for honor" in the North-South 
match; when cross-town and cross-bay matches were highlights of the 
season. I read the old: numbers of The Chess Reporter with an interest 
that issues of British Chess Magazine of the same era could not hold, 
The difference, I think; is in the closeness of the magazine to the 








players. In its corny, high-school-yearbook style, the Reporter mir- 
rored the fraternity of the players. Has this also gone? : 
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Alekhine played some uninspired chess to win the tournament. Com- 
pared to his triumphs the previous years at Bled and San Remo, he was 
already showing signs of wishful thinking. He bored Reshevsky to 
death; might well have lost to Captain Araiza in a poorly calculated 
ending; and tried to bluff Dake with pawn sacrifices. Admittedly, 
Dake was playing a man who already had clinched first prize, but he 
crushed the world champion effortlessly. 

The quality of the games in this tournament and in the California 
events reported in the magazine stands up favorably, it seems to me, 
to present play. Borochow taught Fine a lesson in the Alekhine's 
Defense (Fine's 3. ...Kt-QB3 lost a piece), and Steiner dealt him a 
2-move mating combination but other than this the lapses were few. 
The openings seem less than sharp and the commentators stayed comfort- 


ably away from them! 


ጽጽጽጵሎትጵጽድጽድጵጽድኗድጁ 


As far as I know, the only other "recorded history" of California 
Chess prior to this consists of Professor H. J. Ralston's researches 
into the games of such immortals as E. J. Clarke and Dr. Walter Love- 
grove. Two of the latter's will appear in future issues. 

Chess is not a game of reminiscences, and I am not close enough to 
the period to give the only kind of report that period deserves -- 
firsthand: Yet it is always sobering to think every now and then of 
the organizational and sporting efforts that went into the growth of 
California Thess. And before the moment passes it behooves us to give 


these giants their due. 


LA DOLCE VIDMAR 
PLAY IT AGAIN, SAMMY 
IS PARIS EN PRISE? 


IT CAME FROM BENEATH THE BOARD 


FOR WHOM THE FLAG FALLS 
THE OLD MAN AND THE C-FILE 
BRIDE OF RUBINSTEIN 
MURDERS IN THE RUE LOPEZ 
BILLY BOARD 

THE DONNER PARTIE 

[UST FOR LUFT 

REVOLT OF THE TARTAKOVERS 
GIMME SHOWALTER 

SCORESHEET OF A MAD HOUSEWIFE 
BEACH BLANKET BENKO 


BENONI € CLYDE 

COOL-HAND LUCENA 

HARD DAY'S NAJDORF 

BAD BISHOP AT BLACK SQUARE 

THE MALTESE FALKBEER 

KIBITZ ME KATE | 

I WAS A FUGITIVE FROM A PAWN CHAIN 
KORCHNOI'S COMPIAINT 

TO KILL A MECKING BIRD 

DAYS OF WINS AND LOSSES 

TAL OF TWO: CITIES 

DEEP THREAT 

TORRE, TORRE, TORRE 

INVASION OF THE PAWN SNATCHERS 
MORPHY BECOMES ELECTRA 
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LOSING DEFENSES TO 1.P-K4 
ው LII BLUE TY ae 


Based on misprints from the 
world's leading theoretical publications 


WHY NOT THE PHILIDOR DEFENSE? 
by Burnt Larsen 
Published by CHESS INDIGESTION 
kkk 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Grandmaster Burnt Larsen's last published ELO rating was 2660. 


Since his adoption of the Philidor, however, it has plummetted to 
1146 (as of last assessment), and it was probably this extraordinary 
achievement which motivated him to write this pamphlet. 


Xx zk A 


INTRODUCTION 


"Step back in time to come up with a ... centuries-old opening 


idea." (The rack.) 


Why not the Philidor Defense? At some point in his chess dev- 


elopment (usually just before learning how to castle) every player 
asks himself this question. Now, thanks to the new theory and 
analysis in this pamphlet, a definitive answer can be given: it 
Stinks. As part of the research for this pamphlet, a poll of the 
leading grandmasters was taken. Below is a selection of their 
responses to the question, "Why not the Philidor Defense?" 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


6) 
7) 
8) 


9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 


You're joking! 

Not even Philidor would touch it. 

It's too cramped. 

It's too ugly. 

Lasker, annotating a Philidor Defense, called Black's position 
lost after the second move. 

Damiano suggested 2...P-KB3 as an improvement on Black's second. 

I prefer the hippopotamus. 

The average rating of Philidor Defense players is 1100 - and still 
dropping? 

White has better tactical chances. 

White has better Strategical chances. 

White has better positional chances. 

White has better cheapo potential, 

Black has better. | 

In 1850, many of the world's Strongest players employed Philidor's. 
Not one of them is alive today. 
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15) Black's Pawn skeleton bears a strong resemblance to the shape of 
a skunk. 

16) In most openings. Black must play energetically and take risks 
in order to be able to win. In the Philidor, Black must play 
energetically in order to be able to castle. 

17) Black has no play. 

18) Black wouldn't know what to do with play if he had any. 


- ብቡ ብኩ. 


THEORY 


Black*s basic strategical plan in the Philidor is a simple one: 
avoidance of counterplay at all costs. Black will typically sacrifice 
as much as a rook in order to avoid the counterplay he might other- 
wise obtain. Another particularly famous motif is Black's ingenious 
sacrifice of his KRP and KKtP for White's two Bishops, as has occurred 
in several brilliant games (e.g. Lasker-Bauer, Joe McCarthy Celebra- 
tion Tourney, 1950). 

On his second move, Black guards his KP with ...P-Q3 in order to 
use it as a strongpoint later. (The pawn is not protected by ...Kt- 
QB3, since that move might tempt Black to move the piece a second time 
in the opening. In fact, Black later reduces this temptation to a 
minimum by placing the Knight on Q2 where it has no good moves at all.) 
The strongpoint at K4 will prevent the White pieces from entering the 
Black position until the second player is ready to be checkmated. 
Thus, Black can methodically devote his attention to weakening as 
many key squares as possible (in particular, Q3, QKt3, and possibly 
KB3 and KR3) and systematically reducing the mobility of each of 
his pieces in turn. 

The move ...P-QB3 is a particularly crucial one for Black in the 
Philidor Defense. It has been known for years that if Black omits 
this move, he gets busted quickly. However, a team of Polish 
theoreticians has recently discovered that, if Black inserts the 
move ...P-QB3 in the traditional lines, he gets busted one move 
later. Black's best strategy seems to be to play ...P-QB3, and 
then try to take it back. 

It is true, and should be noted, that some enterprising players 
of the Black pieces have tried to obtain active play with 3... 

P-KB472. However, this energetic. move is so completely against 
the spirit of the Philidor that it loses, e.g. to l. P-K4, P-K4; 
2. Kt-KB3, P-Q3; 3. P-Q4, P-KB4; 4. B-QB4, PxKP; 5. KtxP! 


x we ዥ ዝ# 
ILLUSTRATIVE GAMES 


The following random sample of Philidor's Defense games is intended 
to exemplify the prinicipals of Philidor's Defense discussed ín the 
preceding pages. Careful study of these typical middle games should 
contribute greatly to an understanding of the central question of 
this pamphlet, Why not the Philidor Defense? 
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I) Morphy - Duke of Brunswick and Count Isouard, Paris 1858, 
1. P-K4, P-K4; 2, Kt-KB3, P-Q32; 3. P-Q4, B-Kt5; 4. PxP, BxKt; 5. Q 
xB, PxP; Black is thematically eliminating his counterplay by ex- 
changing his pieces so as to accelerate White's development. 6. B- 
QB4, Kt-KB3; 7. Q-QKt3, Q-K2; 8. Kt-B3, P-B3;. The thematic central 
push, weakening Q3 and QKt3, and forcing White to continue bril- 
liantly. 9. B-KKt5, EEE 405 ይተጋ , PxKt; 11. BxPch, QKt-Q2; 12. 
0-0-0. As proof of the accuracy with whick Black has conducted the 
opening, he has no Queenside counterplay at all. 12. eeeR-Q1; 13. 
RxKt, RxR; 14. R-Q1, Q-K3; 15. BxRch, KtxB; 16. Q-Kt8ch, KtxQ: '": , 
Obtaining .a decisive material advantage. 17. R-Q8 mate. 


A da LS cs nen c e No didis So LENT A AER. 
II) De Legal - St. Brie, Paris 1750 

1l. P-K4, P-K4; 2. ኢር“ አኢዕጋ, P-O37: 3. 5-84, B-Kt5; 4, Kt-B3, P-KKt3; 

J4 KEXP, BRO SO. BxPch, K-K2; 7. Kt-Q5 mate. 


III) Morphy - Baucher, Paris 1858 


1. P-K4, P-K4; 2. Kt-KB3, P-Q37; After seeing this reply, Mor phy 
became violently ill, and stated that he would not continue unless 
blindfolded. 3, እመን PXPI AH. QxP, Kt-QB3; 5. B-QKt5, B-Q2; 6. BxKt, 
BxB; 7. B-Kt5, P-B3; Weakening K3 so as not to develop any play in 
the center. 8. B-R4, Kt-R3; 9. Kt-B3, B-K2; 10. 0-0, 0-022; -It is 
well known that the King belongs in the center in this opening. 11, 
Q-B4ch, K-R1; 12. Kt-Q4, Q-Q2; 13. QR-Q1, R-B2!: 14. P-B4; P-R4; 15, 
P-B5, KR-Bl; 16. Kt-K6, R-KKtl; 17. P-R4, Kt-Kt5; 18. Q-K2, Kt-K4; 
19. B-Kt3, Q-B1; 20. BxKt, QPxB; 21. B-BS, B-02: 22. R-R3, P-R3; 23, 
Q-Q2, K-R2; 24. QxB, B-Q3; 25. RxPch, KxR; 26. R-Q3, K-R4; 27. Q-B7ch, 
P-Kt3; 28. Q-R7ch, K-Kt5; 29, Q-R3 mate. One of the most unusual 
Philidor's games of all time: Black held out for 29 moves! 


E . 
IV) Blake - Hooke, London 1891 
l. P-K4, P-K4; 2. Kt-KB3, P-Q37; 3, B-B4, P-KB4?; 4, P-Q4, Kt-KB3; 5, 
Kt-B3, KPxP; 6. GP HD: 7 Kt-KKt5, Kt-B3; 8. B-B7ch, K-K2; 9. Qx 
Ktch, KxQ: 10. Kt-Q5ch, K-K4. Note that Black's thematic placement 
of his King in the center has been rewarded with the customary mat- 


erial advantage. 11. Kt-KB3ch, KxP; 12. Kt-B3 mate, 


BETTE pierre መ ep ፈር ይንበ 


V) Mlotkowski - Deacon, Philadelphia 1913 

le P-K4, P-K4; 2, Kt-KB3, P-Q3?; 3. P-Q4, P-KB4; As remarked pre- 
viously, this active move is just not in the Spirit of the opening. 
4. QPxP, BPxP; 5. Kt-Kt5, P-QÀ; 6. Kt-QB3, B-QKt5; 7. P-K6, BxKtch; 
8. PxB, Kt-KR3; 9. Q-R5ch, K-B1; 10. B-R3ch, K-Ktl; ll. Q-B7ch, Ktx 
Q; 12. PxKt mate.. 

ር... ur rer rr tem ie tuit aed E 
VI) Leonhardt - Amateur, Hamburg 1912 

1. P-K4, P-K4; 2. Kt-KB3, P-Q3?; 3. P-Q4, Kt-Q2; 4. B-QB4, P-QB3; 5. 
Kt-Kt5, Kt-R3; 6, P-QR4, B-K2; 7. BxPch, KtxB; 8. Kt-K6, Q-Kt3; 9. 
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P-R5, Q-Kt5ch; 10. P-B3, Q-B5; 11. Kt-B7ch, K-Q1; 12. P-QKt3, Resigns. 
It is not clear why Black resigned here. He has good counterplay : 
against White's weakened Pawns. 

















| fic 
CR Holzhausen - Tarrasch, Hamburg 1910 Jul 
P~K4, P-KA; 2. Kt-KB3, P-Q37; 3. B-B4, B-K2; 4. P-Q4, PxP; 5. Ktx ላቱ 
e Kt-KB3; 6. Kt-QB3, Kt-B3; 7. 0-0, 0-07; 8. P-KR3, R-K1; 9, R-Kl d 
Kt-Q2; 10. BxPch, KxB; 11. Kt-K6, KxKt; 12. Q-Q5ch, K-B3; 13. Q-B5 | a 
| ውች | a1 
VI11) Nielsen - Ottosen, Herning 1941 ኢሽ ፐኑጽ ፋታ. | to 
l. P-K4, P-K4; 2. Kt.KB3, P-Q3?; 3. P-QA, PxP; 4. KtxP, B-Q2; 5. Kt- tha 
QB3, P-KKt3; 6. B-QB4, Kt-QB3; 7. Kt-Q5, B-Kt2; 8. B-K3, KKt-K2; the 
Note how Black systematically weakens the Kingside squares before 
castling. 9. B~KKc5, BxKt; 10. QxB, 0-0;¿; (See previous note) tou 
11. Kt-B6ch, K-R1L; 12. Kt-Kt4ch, KtxQ; 13. B-B6ch, K-Ktl; 14. Kt- ac 
R6 mate. tha 
| Jud 
tha 
IX) Spastikov - Burnt Larsen, Adolph Hitler Memorial Tourney, 1947 big 
1. P-K4, P-K4; 2. Kt-KB3, P--Q3?; After this blunder, Black is | 
enabled to win, with great diffi.ulty. only after White selects in 
the wrong strategidal plan. The continuation was: 3. P-KR3, Q- | ለር ( 
R532; 4. K-K2, QxKP mate.. tri 
e | tak 
d JE 
OTHER BOOKS BY CHESS INDIGESTION | los 
an. 
l. Chess Cataclysm (Larry Evans' classic work on the Philidor). E 
2. Definitely Not the Philidor Detense (Boleslavsky's epic survey any 
of the Sicilian Defense). sle 
3. Let^à Pitay the the Center Counter Game, Then Let's Do Basket- -Weaving, |j nav 
Then Let's Flap Our Arms & Fly Awa Away, by Smith. | hece 
4. Stink Like a Grandmaster, by Kotov., Available in a four-volume set Were 
along with Wink like a AAA Blink Like a Grandmaster, and the 
Drink Like 4 Grandmaster. Tod, Ta. Bee’ STE e Bil) 
5. The Russians Play C Chess (Sort of). Irving Chernev's book on the ing 
Fischer- -Taimanov, Fischer-Petrosian, and Fischer-Spassky matches. get 
6. The Polish Opening, by Soltis. Clearly shows how the opening got | 
its name. to f 


7. The Yugoslav Attack, by Keene. The ideal book on this sharp line. | Lone 
All assessments of vartátións written in disappearing ink which the 
fades after one year so you can replace them with the new opinions. Val] 

| into 
by Jeff Rabin | abou 


But 
way, 


— 
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THE REPORTER GOES TO LONE PINE 

A trip to Lone Pine had been contemplated by the directors and of- 
ficers of the California State Chess Federation since the meeting in 
July,1974 of a few of the officials. The southern California element 
would be represented by two officials already at Lone Pine: tournament 
director Kashdan and assistant Carl Budd - others would be only a couple 
of hundred miles away. But northern and central California - that's 
another story! The trip by automobile is brutal - nearly 500 miles in 
a roundabout manner, crossing the Sierra Nevada Mountains. So the plan 
to meet in Lone Pine seemed unworkable. Actually it was, for the m .ting 
that was held had only six or seven in attendence, far from a quorum. But 
there almost wasn't a meeting at all. 

Kashdan urged McClain and Burger to come for the meeting and for the 
tournament. But they had work to do, and could not be away for more than 
a couple of days and it seemed too far for that. Then McClain learned 
that RHM had scrapped its plans for a tournament book. 
Jude Acers dropped in McClain's office. He said, "Mac, 


that a great tournament like this should not have a book 
biggest thing ever to happen to chess in California." 

A call to Burger brought forth the information that he would be 
in Fresno on April 18th and could take two days off to go to Lone Pine, 
Acerscould not go, so McClain prevailed upon Ken Fong to make the 
trip, whereupon he in turn prevailed upon Ron Chan to come along and 
take pictures. 

On Friday night, late, the three left Oakland for Fresno. Normally 
a three-hour trip at most, it took longer because they managed to get 
lost in going east from Interstate 5 to Fresno. After blowing about 
an hour navigating by the stars along the countless country roads which 
make a grid between the freeway and the city - but usually don't go 
anywhere - they arrived at Burger's motel in time to get four hours 
sleep before taking off Saturday morning for Lone Pine. (Celestial 
navigation is an old trick for chessplayers in California. It was 
Necessary in the early days of the North-South team match for there 
were no freeways in the 20s. Besides, McClain had once got lost in 
the very same area while returning from a trip to the Rose Bowl with 
Bill Barlow. It was Barlow who said, "Stop the car! Mac, you're head- 
ing the wrong way.' For those who are interested, a good rule if you 
get lost west of Fresno is "Never go into the town of Tranquillity.") 

SO we headed for Bakersfield, two and a half hours south, in order 
to find a crossing through the high Sierra. During this time, we passed 
Lone Pine's line and would have to come back to the north once across 
the mountains. From Bakersfield, we went east through the Tehachapi 
Valley and Walker's Pass to the Mojave Desert, then straight north 
into the Owens Valley. Arrival at Lone Pine was two in the afternoon, 
about four hours from Fresno. 


At this iuncture 
it isn't right 
* This is the 


We knew, of course, that Saturday was a rest day in the tournament. 
Jut we did not realize that the chessplayers would scatter every which 
Way. Even Kashdan had gone somewhere for a walk. But we talked on 
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the telephone to Louis Statham and made arrangements to see Kashdan 
later in the day, had some lunch and checked in the Mt. Whitney Motel. 


We discovered right away that Karl Robatsch, Alla Kushnir, Vladimir showed 
Liberzon and Leonid Shamkovich were not only neighbors in the motel, stathe 
but were in. After interviews and photographs, they directed us to chery. 
the next motel where we met Svetozar Gligoric, Lothar Schmid and praphy 
David Levy. baintd 
Several thousand words, a hundred photos and some hours later, pesti 
we found ourselves at dinner at the Sierra View Restaurant, Lone Pine's Witt 
finest. In addition to Gligoric, Levy and the four explorers, we had she gr 
The Reporter's Alan Benson, who was assisting Kashdan. For McClain, it Lot 
was a reunion with Gliga, who helped us with the tournament book of the Ri 
Hollywood International Tournament book of 1952, along with Herman to the 
Steiner and Flip McKenna, For Burger, it was an opportunity to show an Pe 
end game composition which McClain had shot down in flames two or three old p 
times on the trip to Lone Pine, Gliga shot it down again. (But Burger 8 
fixed it up again the next morning and went around claiming it was sound), [105° 
It was a chance for all of us to meet David Levy, the Scot whose name is P% 
often mispronounced, "levee," We asked him why. "Because, I suppose, everyo 
they can't speak English," David replied. We asked him about his famous es 
bet of five thousand pounds that no computer could beat him. "It was poss 
only five hundred," he said, "and it was with three persons. Besides, GR 
the original five years are up and I've extended the bet another five bos 
ye: ura." C 
The next day was spent interviewing and photographing the chess- E 
players, (following the CSCF meeting which was held over breakfast), and p 
at one o'clock the sixth round began. The second-round disputed forfelt pu 
of Peter Biyiasis to Walter Browne was settled at this time. It seems pos 
that the game was adjourned (for the second time) and when the sealed- Hong 
move envelope was opened later there wasn't a move by Biyiasis (David Säi 
Levy writes that an assistant tournament director saw Biyiasis put his bh 
scoresheet, with the move written down, in his pocket and didn't teli fes 
anybody. It appears that the said assistant was only a helper with the m e 
chairs and so forth, one of the Lone Pine volunteers and not a qualified E 
tournament director). Ka 
TD Kashdan ruled that Biyiasis had lost the game, and Peter pro- bz 
tested. A protest committee was formed and later ruled that the game Hock. 
should be played. As we heard it, the grounds were that although Peter's kee 
score was not in the envelope, Walter's was, and he had improperly placed bat 
it there instead of letting Peter do it. On the day we were there, the Lat: 


committee, having once overruled the TD, now overruled itself, and Browne 
won the game. The ending, by the way, has been analyzed to a draw. The {ASPAR 
protest committee, which may have changed its composition during the four E 
days of deliberating, contained David Levy and Lothar Schmid ( the referee 1 
for the Fischer-Spassky world's championship match in Iceland). olle 

Later on in the afternoon of that Sunday, we had to start on the like t 
long trip home. But first we wanted to meet the fabulous Mr. Statham. udica 
Because he is an early riser and oftentimes needs a nap in the afternoon, Wich 
Mr. and Mrs. Kashdan tend to overprotect him from visitors. We were ire pr 
warned not to overstay our welcome, but in the end it was we who had to jn 
break away. 
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After the usual ice-breaking, Helen Kashdan left us. Louis Statham 
shoved us his radio and photography rooms, the studio building (where Mrs. 
Statham paints) and the organic garden ( we did not visit the trout hat- 
thery.) Then he and Ron Chan settled down for a long discussion of photo- 
graphy while Doris Statham showed Burger and McClain around the house. 
laintings were extraordinarily good. Her grand piano brought forth the 
estion and answer "I once played in concert tours. That was after I 
wit teaching organic chemistry at U.C. San Francisco." We found that 
se grew up in Alameda. 

Louis Statham, a native of San Antonio, invented and manufactured 
mdical instruments. He retired some years ago, but admits to slipping 
to the extent that he has "un-retired." He gave Ron Chan a photo- 
iryer which he invented while at Lone Pine, because the dryers being 
sold produced wrinkles. 

As our stay, which by this time was in our second hour, drew to a 
dose, a somewhat worried Isaac Kashdan appeared and looked everything 
"Wer. But Kash found nothing amiss and when Mrs. Statham offered drinks 
weryonee said "yes." The two Chinese being underage, had Cokes. The 
ttathams had beer while Burger and McClain had two stiff bourbon-and- 

odas. Oh yes; Kash also had a drink. Then we had to leave. 

While still under the influence of two gracious hosts plus the stiff 
rinks, we started on the long way home ፦ the northern route past 
ndependence, Manzanar, (the World War II camp for Japanese) Bishop, 
amoth, Big Pine, Bridgeport, Gardnerville and finally Lake Tahoe 
ind Highway 50 across the Sierra again,and through the Central Valley to 
the Bay Area. With McClain driving (who had furnished the car and 
laid down the rule 'the driver pays for his own tickets') we went 
log a fast clip until a highway patrolman nailed us in a speed trap 
ear Mammoth Lakes. The ticket cost Mac $45, but it had its good news; 
he best restaurant: in the area was not in Bridgeport, where we planned 
beat, but in Mammoth, the Whiskey Creek Lodge. We left the highway 

ind drove into Mammoth through banks of deep snow, took our last photos 
tthe waning sun’and then ate a fine dinner. 

For the last lap, Bob took over the wheel: North into Nevada, past 
he road to the little town of Thompson, where he was born, around 
ake Tahoe, through the perpetual daylight, although midnight by the 

e lock, cf the gambling strip on the Lake, down Highway 50 through 
hramento where he grew up, and back to Oakland - eleven hours after 
kaing Lone Pine. 


Her 


A 


, ESPARYAN, ROYCROFT AND HOW TO TREAT ENDINGS -by Bob Burger 


| 
KR To Jude Acres' excellent review of C. M, Kasparyan's two-volume 
| tollection of endgame studies, (he Reporter, Nov/Dec 1974), I would 
j like to add a few notes. First the subtitle of this set, "Dominatzi," 
| Wicates that Kasparyan has purposely avoided (a) draws, (b) positions 
| hich hinge on promotions and accordingly (c) pawn endings, Yes, there 
7t promotions and there are endings vith pawn moves; but they are only 
Mroductory to piece lay in which White wins. 








This is, then, far from a comprehensive collection of endgame | 
studies (perhaps Kasparyan envisions a contínuing series). It is a 





} 
scientifically thorough organization of how knights win against bishops, the 
all the way up to how queens win against rooks (and in this sense I tere 
compare it to the O'Connell-Adams book). Yet, analogously to the | 
classic games collections, it is not really intended for self-improve- / ideg 
ment or enjoyment, as is Fine's masterpiece Basic Chess Endings or y ied 
Chernev's Chess Magic! , It is a bargain, diagram for diagram, and an pee 
indispensable reference work (we will not comment on the typically | sinc 
shoddy Soviet book work), but it does not explain - it only states. ዜ 1 

I would like to elaborate on this crucial criticism. A. J. Roy- "b 
coft's Test Tube Chess is truly an exposition of,indeed an enticement Es 
to, the pleasures of chess studies. Roycroft carefully outlines the e 
various appeals of this art/science, only one of which, the "seeker e 

i ' at d 
after truth" syndrome, forms the basis of Kasparyan s work... Ihe BE 
greatest deficiency in the latter approach is that the reader is shown yan 
only what Happens, not why it happens. ከ1 

A few example will make this clear. First, Kasparyan rarely | hana 
gives what is commonly taken to be a full solution -- which includes the 
moves which fail. Occasionally he indicates a surprising move with tech 
an exclamation point, and gives a sub-variation, but seldom a question 4, Q 
mark for false tries. Second, a glance at his sources shows that he fave 
sometimes picks up simple, almost typographical errors (such as 13. | 
Qa8 in No. 2000, when 13. Qd8 works as well and is more obvious - a ማት 
study I am familiar with because it appears as a subvariation in one | fact 
of my own). Third, he unaccountably ignores some well-known studies xn 
(incredibly, none of San Francisco's Howard Branton's work is quoted); ጁ 
and the criterion of leaving out promotion studies eliminates many |" 
rook and pawn endings, which depend half on promotion threats and half 2 
on combinations of the kind Kasparyan studies. EE 

The importance of a more thorough analysis can perhaps be When 
brought out best by concentrating on a small segment of one chapter: a Eg 
Queen and Bishop vs. Queen. The key position is No. 2209, Centurini, ` 0ከ6ር: 
1923, i ack ` 
LD, TW, 77 | | Mes, 


If White were on the move, he would win by forcing Centi 
the Black King to g2 and then getting his own Kim 1 
to the fourth rank: 1. Qe4ch, Qg2; 2. Qdlch, Qgl; 2 
3. Qhách, Kg2; 4. Qg3ch, Kfl; 5. Qd3ch, Kg2; 6. M 3 
when Black's only plausible move leads to mate in 4, 
four: 6...Khlch; 7. 883, Qg2; 8. Qblch, Q8l; 9.Qttia Ce 
Kg2; 10. Qh3, mate. With Black on the move it taketo me 
two more moves, since White gets to e4 only after! 1, 
Qg2; 2. Qblch, etc. 2, 

| E 

From this basic idea it becomes clear that if the White King can appuól 4, 
without fear of checks (or stalemate, as we shall see), Black will soon b" 5, 
smothered. But the White Bishop must be at f4: otherwise, Black need notn. 6, 
the discovered check with his King on the sixth move (6...Khl ch), but can 7, 
exit with his Queen since there is no fork at e3: 6...Qb6; 7. Qf3ch, Kgl anin tt 
there is no win. à, 
tapir 





ferent (this is a study by I. 


| 


the White Queen is one square closer, at ሺራ. 
Berger, 


| The key move is now 1. Kh6! (as shown in Kasparyan, No. 2206). 
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However, if the Bishop is originally positioned as far away as d6, and 


the win is surprisingly dif- 
1890). 


The 


/ idea now is that the White Queen will get in a check at h5, when the King 


ds forced to gl, with mate after Bc5ch and Qdl. 
And Black cannot 
since 2. Qd5ch forces Qg2 anyway, as the Bishop 
So far so good. 
ve come to two positions by Horwitz and Kling, 
.1851 (Nos. 2204 and 2205 in Kasparyan). 
set the first on the Kingside for comparison 
Note the Black pawn 
The position of the White Bishop appar- 
‘ently rules out the Centurini "method" as Kas paw 
And the "Berger" method (although 
it is forty years younger) looks doubtful, both 
‘because Black gets in a few checks and because 
¡the White Queen cannot go from 45 to h5, dir- 


prevents a Black Queen check. 


if the King tríes to run. 


swith Centurini and Berger. 
at 07, 


yan calls it. 





*ectly. But it all works out: 1. 
4, 0056ከ, Qg2; 5. Qdlch, Qgl; 


| forces the right King-Queen alignment by Black) 082: 7. 


6. Q£3ch 


The placement of the Bishop 
avert his fate with 1...Q£f2, 
can skewer Queen and King 
Now 


I re- 





Kh6., Qb6ch; 2. Kh7, Qblch; 3. Kh8, Qgl: 
(this is the stop on the way that 
Qh5ch, etc. 


| But a glance at the similarity of the Centurini and the Kling and 
Horowitz studies suggest that the first might 'cook' the second. In 
fact, the Black Pawn at d7 deprives the Black Queen of a crucial check, 


and so allows: 


>» “Te were! Qc5ch 
| 2. Ked Qglch 
| 3. Bg3 


When the threat of Qh6ch mates in 

.. ጀር ያሽ. ተተቸ HE Sle st. 

(hoch, Kg2; 6. Qh3 mate). If Bl- 

ack avoids the check and tempori- 

%es, we quickly transpose into the 
ing Centurini position: 


010168. .., Pd5 
IL 2, Qd5:ch Qg2 
Kt 3. Qdlch Qgl 
in 4, Qc2! 


Die Centurint precisely, with Black 
takto move. Likewise the more discreet: 


A o Pd6 

| 3. 0431 Qf2 ch 
ral A, Kg4 Qg2ch 
xu 5, Bg3 . Kgl 
tm^ 6, Qd4ch Khl 


an | 7. Qalch and mate in two. 

an this line, White must avoid 2. 
Wi. Oe Sch 3. Kh4, seemingly es- 
"Ping from checks, but now the 


Black King gets out with Kg2! The 
delicacy of the position is such 
that Qd3 must be precisely timed. 
In the Centurini position, for ex- 
ample, there is no cook with 1.Qe 
4ch, Qg2; 2. Qd3 (of course not 1. 
Kh4, Qf2 ch, forcing stalemate), 
but now Black just has time to get 
his King out of the corner and his 
Queen away from blocking his King 
(the two secrets of drawing here). 
2. ...Kgl; 3. Kh4, Qf2ch (to draw 
the White Bishop to g3, where it 
paradoxically is ineffective in 
the following line) 4. Kg4, Qg2ch; 


5. Bg3, Qb2! The only square! 


On a2,the Queen could not check 
after 6. Qe4ch and Kh6. 6. Qdl 
ch, Kg2; 7. Qd5ch, Kgl; 8. Qc5 
ch (hoping for 8...Kg2; 9. Qc6 
ch, Kgl; 10. Kh6, Qh8ch; 11. 
Bh4:) but Black is ok with 8... 
Kfl; Therefore, Kasparyan's 
2204,above,is cooked. How about 
> 


! ኀ ሥነ gi ጫራ a 
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set on the Kingside (to keep the 
basic geometry of the above pos- 
itions in mind, Black moving up 
the board). 






7 ፡ 
፡ ELA Y, 
2 Siz Sis 
“ሠ Wes ሪ ሪ 222 
“Itt, YW AL 
Y Y 222 
TERA ds YY by Wits 
ሪሪሪሪሪ A IA IA 
2 ሪሪሪሪሪ WHY Ve 
YZ Y IIS A I. 
Y, 7 ሯ 2 
YZ ttn 
ሪሪሪሪሪሪሪ 
77 7 


WY 





The key move is 1.Be5, and after 
the necessary defense to the mating 
threat l...Qglch; 2. Kh7 we see 
the idea of 2204 above: with the 





The idea of Horwitz and Kling ] h5 square vacated the White Queen 
again is simply 1l. Kh6, with will eventually check there, with 
exactly the same variation,with- Bd4ch and Qdl mate to follow. Be- 
out any Black Queen checks, as cause the sixth rank is blocked, 
in 2204. Kasparyan includes White can afford to play a wait- 
many positions like this which ing move - and indeed he must be- 
are superfluous, except for his- cause the d5 square is not avail- 
torical completeness. It is able for a Queen check: 
actually interesting only in A eee Qg2 
the way that White can try 3. Qblch Qgl 
(although fruitlessly) to cook 4. Qe4ch Qg2 
1t: 5. Qelch Qgl 
le BEG Pd7 6. 042. 
(remember Black is moving up) And now after 6... Qa7ch; 7. Kh6 
2. Qd3 Qc5ch Qgl; 8. Bf4! Black must either 
3. Kg4 Q£2: give up the d5 square with ጅቧ6 
But not 3...Qglch; 4. Bg3 and Black (remember, the Pawn is moving 
is in a mating net even with two left to right), or allow a Queen 


queens. Now White wins the origin- check at dl, both routes to h5. 
al Queen with 4. Qh3ch, Kgl; 5.Be3 The question is: why did the 
but after 5...Pd8(Q): 6. Qg3ch,Kh1; Bishop play to e5 on the first 


7. B or QxQ the Black Queen is a move? It doesn't block any 
desperado since Black is in a stale- checks there. Why not 1. Bd6? 
mate position. The answer is that Black then 
The value of resetting positions in has no Pawn move, and so has 
the same quadrant of the board the defense 6...Qf2., freeing 
(Pawns permitting) is evident in his King from the corner or 
Kasparyan's No. 2207, Holzhausen, 2 being stalemated. The position 
1911; Here please imagine the is essentially that of 2206, 
Black Pawn moving left to right Berger, except that there White 
(a technique best perfected by has a diagonal Queen check to: 


playing chess at a bar): answer Q£2. 





a mm ET e BÓá € 


O men 


, after either 5, Ra8 or 5. Rc8, when Black 
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Suppose White had played 1, Bei Qa7ch and Kgl! after White 


or l. Bb8, on the first move? plays Qd2. Unfortunately, 
Then, after Pd6 by Blck at any this defense is also available 
time during the solution, Bd6: after 1. Bd6?, so the unique- 
would seem to return to the ness of the defense 6... Qf2! 
Berger position. With the is diminished - a slight but 
Bisbop unable to check at e4, not fatal flaw. 


however, Black escapes with 


So we have returned to the beginning of this diversion. I am 
suggesting that an endings book which fails to explore the reason 
why is presumptuous for the average player and open )jto érror; 88. ፈኪ 
Kasparyan, It may also be impossibly long. Ina quick review of the 
chapter on Queen versus two bishops, I found the same to be true. 

The ending in the teletype game Zeno vs. New York Stockbroker (Re- 
porter, Nov/Dec 1972) contained most of these positions in variations 
and quite a bit more. Kasparyan's book is a monumental archive; but 
how far should we go into the study of chess? 

Jude Acers rightly pointed out that Kasparyan is a past master 
at settling old issues of cooked studies, and his collection is per- 
haps the most accurate ever undertaken. In most cases soundness 
presents few problems. The numerous studies by Rinck for example, 
are usually simple demonstrations that leave little room for error. 
But when an artistic study is attempted - and composers such as Kas- 
paryan generally publish nothing but truly demanding works - the 
solver has to be constantly on his guard for flaws. 

I started on Volume 1 by looking up Kaspar- 
yan's two studies involving rooks and pawns 
at the end of the book. The first, from the 
British Chess Magazine, 1938, is strikingly 
game-like: His solution runs 1l. aRa7; Pf34 
2. Kf2, Rg6 (to stop the mate threat, which 
could be done also with Rh6 with similar 
results) 3. Pb7, Rg2+; 4. Kfl, Pf2 (seem- 
ingly powerful, but:) 5. Rf7!, Rb8 (neither 
King or Rook can take the Rook without al- 
lowing White to queen and mate in a few) 6. 
Ra8, K£7; 7.Rb8, Rgl+; 8.Kf£2, Rb1; 9.Rh8, 
etc. In speed chess a player would consider 4...Rb2, hoping to draw 


? 








፤ 


checks the King up to g3 and plays Pf2. Yet 


Kg2. wins handily. E & ራ p | 
The second study won first prize in an CR oy e 
important tourney honoring Kubbel, ín 1945- e ` Ce ET OE 
46, so it seems highly unlikely that a flaw D a Dn ^ aui PR 
could be found after all this time.  Kasp- MERA 8 ony A 
aryan's solution runs 1.Sg7, Rh6; 2.Rc5+, i GR 


Kai: 3. Rc4-*, Ke5; 4. Rc7, Kf6; 5. Se8+, 
Kf7; 6. Rc8, Re64; 7. Kdl!, Rg6 (threat: | 
Rg89); 8. Sc7, Rc65; 9, Kd2!, Rc5; 10, Rf84 SS 
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and the Knight fork wins. (7.Kd27,Rg6; 8. Sc7, Rc6; 9. Pd4, Rc^;10. 


Pd5, Kg6!) Note that the position is drawn if White loses his Pawn. 
Thus 1.Ph7 doesn't work because White loses the QP: 1,,,፪ፎ66ት; 2. ፻23, 
Rh§; 3. ጺር5ተ, Kd3. 

Therefore, the skeptical solver must consider later attempts by 
Black to win or trade off that Pawn. For example, instead of 8... 
Rc6; Black plays 8...Rgl+.; 9. Rd2 or c2, Rg2+ and now: 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
10. Kc3 Rgl  Kb3 Rg3 Kc4 Rg4+ 
11. Pd4 Pe5: (see Pd4 Pe4; 
12. de Ke7; below) Kc5 Rg5+ 
13. 5495 Pe3 Kc6 Rg6+ 
14. Kb7 Rd6 


A critical position occurs in (4) above (see 
diagram); 1. Re7+, Kf8:; 2. Rd7, ed; 3. 893/55) Retzs 
4. Re5 (if the King isn't cut off no win is possi- 
ble), Belt: 5. Kd5, Rc8; 6. Kd5, Rc8; 6.Pd4, Kf2 
(with a theoretical draw because the King must be on the fifth rank to 
prevent the "frontal attack"); i.e., 7. Ke4, Rc4; 8.Kd3, Raáó; 9. Pd5, 
Kf3, 10. Rel, Kf2; 11. Pd6, Ra6. 

But the story has a happy ending. In the line (2) 10. Kb3, Rg3, 
White has the simple answer 11. Rd8. Simple, but the simple moves are 
what make the difficult and beautiful moves possible. 

If only there were space, and time, for fuller presentation of the 
false starts as well as the main-line solutions in the similar endings 
in Kasparyan's monumental book. 


THE LATE HERMAN STEINER 





The sudden passing of our beloved Herman has created a void in 


the chess world which will be impossible to fill. 


Herman Steiner, the chessmaster whose career spanned more than 
three decades, has bequeathed to us a legacy of wondrous brillian- 
cies, Ever disdainful of taking the dull safe course, Herman was a 
worthy successor to the American trađition of Morphy, Pillsbury and 
Marshall. Indeed, had.he wished to "play to the score!! he would 
easily have achieved a higher statistical rating, but his creative 
genius demanded that he give to each and every game the best that 
was in him. 

Yes, Herman is gone, but wherever chess is played he will Long 
be remembered. He will forever be in the hearts and minds of those 


who were privileged to know him. Ké 
-Irving Rivise 





o aa 
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THE MAN AND THE PLAYER - by Imre Kénig 





My memories of Herman Steiner go back as far as 1921 when m 
first met him in Prague when our teams met in the Chess Olympics. 
À young, attractive man, full of life and full of fight? I watched 
him playing Pirc (Yugoslavia), who, in top form, defeated him. I 
Was free that evening and when I walked around I saw him in the ad- 
joining room reserved for analysis playing rapid chess. He was in 
buoyant spirits and if I had not seen him losing an hour ago I would 
not have known it. Another member of the U.S. team whispered to me: 
"This is the way he overcomes the effect of a loss." 


My next meeting occurred 15 years later when he was playing in 
the 1946 London tournament. This he won ahead of grandmasters Dr. 
Bernstein and Dr. Tartakover, defeating the latter. It was quite a 
feat, for which he could have claimed the title of grandmaster. 

I was surprised to find him rather placid, and only much later was 
I given an explanation of his failure to act more elated, when I 
heard him telling someone how sorry he had been feeling to have 
defeated Dr. Tartakover, who was such a nice man. Indeed, in 

our &5 years of friendship I have only seen him once to be angry 
with me - when in the U.S. Open, 1955, he was paired against his 
pupil Larry Remlinger in one of the last rounds and he had to de- 
feat him. He thought that I, as referee, should not have allowed 
local players to be paired together. 


Herman called himself a professional chess player, although 
everybody knew that he was losing money on chess. Perhaps he 
meant that chess was his vocation. It is very seldom that chess- 
masters admit this, and I know of only two chessmasters who were 
proud of their profession besides Herman: William Steinitz, who 
in his International Chess Magazine claimed that a chessmaster 
can be as proud of his profession as any other professional man; 
and Alexander Alekhine, who when middle-aged became a doctor at 
law at the Paris Sorbonne, yet remained true to himself as a 
chess player. Even Dr. Lasker, the greatest figure in chess, 
was proud of his achievements in philosophy and other fields, 
rather than of his prowess as a chess player. 


In style Herman Steiner belonged to the romantic school, 
of which in this century only Spielman and Mieses were left. He 
recognized no laws over the chess board except those of the 
imagination. With a wealth of ideas, full of fight, he achieved 
comparatively great successes even when he was near 50 at Salts- 
jobaden, 1952; after a bad start he held his own against the 
Russian grandmasters and still scored 50%. Imagine the odds of 


a Robin Hood fighting with arrows against modern scientific 
weapons! | 


In the last years of his life he took part in every Cali- 
fornia tournament. Some think it "easy meat" for a master to play 
against amateurs; just think that when six or seven games are to 
be played one draw more or less can decide the issue. Herman had 
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everything to lose and nothing to win. And he won. 


So the last romantic player and personality disappears from 
the chess arena. But through his games bis memory will be kept 
alive and fresh in the history of chess. 


We had arrived in San Luis Obispo in the middle of the after- 
noon, the day before the match.  À number of Southern players Had 
already arrived; they waited about in the hotel lobby; asking each 
other: "Wherets Herman?" An hour or so later} four or five play- 
ers from Los Angeles arrived - one cf them, a large, young-looking 
man, with unruly long black hair, gaily explaining to oae and all 
that they had had a flat tire on the way up, and had thus been de- 
layed. The Los Angeles players rusned to greet this friendiy, 
exuberant man; he was their captain, Herman Steiner. 

- Neil E. Falconer 


Hermants California record follows. - Ed. 


Herman Steinerts first California State tournament was in the 
Pasadena, 1932, international tournament. The California player 
having the highest score was to be champion for the year. Harry Bor- 
ochow won the title, 53-53, while Steiner, 6-5, was not 75 con- 
sidered a Californian (Alekhine won the tournament gi -2i followed 
by Kashdan, 73-34; Dake, Reshevsky and Steiner were tidd at 6-5). 


The next California champiorship was at Hollywood, 1959; the 
winner was P. Woliston, 7-1, with Steiner and Borochow next, 6-2. 
After a wartime gap, the San Francisco, 1945, tournament saw a tie 
between Steiner and A.J. Fink, 8-1. There was no play-off. Missing 
the 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1€52 state championships, chiefly be- 
cause of his travels, Steiner took the 1953 championship, played at 
ok woes and the 1954 title, played at San Francisco, by identical 
73 scores. He had a 4-1 score in 1955 when the tournament was 
cancelled. 


In addition to numerous successes in local and regional tourna- 
ments, Steiner took third place, behind Gligoric and Pomar, in the 
Hollywood, 1952, international tournament. He also won the only two 
California Opens he participated in e Barbara, 1954, and Fresno, 
10553 


One of the most important things Herman did for chess in Cali- 
fornia was his support of and his playing in the North-South team 
match. Playing against such players as Dake, Koltanowski, Konig and 
Tippin, Steiner scored 9 wins and 5 draws out of 14 ¿games played. 
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A. Je FINK was born on July 19, 1890 and died on December 15, 


1956, at the age of 66 in San Francisco. An internationally-known 
problem composer, Fink had more than a thousand problems published 
during his lifetime and won on the order of one hundred prizes. 
His first problem was published in 1908; and between that date and 
1922 he published more than 300 problems, of which approximately 
40 were prize-winners. 


Fink was one of the top over-the-board chessplayers at the 
Mechanics? Institute until his recent illness. During the last 
three or four years he was necessarily inactive because of the ef- 
fects of a cerebral hemorrhage. He was a Life Master of the United 
States Chess Federation. He first won the Master title in the 
Chicago Masters! Tournament of 1922; the requirement was to score 
40$ against a strong field which included Frank Marshall, Isaac 
Kashdan, Edward Lasker and Carlos Torre. Fink scored 42%. 


Fink won the California State Championship three times (1922, 
1928, 1929) and was co-champion once (1945, with Herman Steiner). 
Twice he was second to S. Mlotkowski, then residing in Los Angeles: 
In 1925 when the highest California player in the Western Chess 
Association tournament was played in San Francisco, Fink was fourth 
behind Mlotkowski, N.T. Whitaker (tied for first) of Washington, 
D.C., and S. Factor of Chicago, but ahead of the other Californians; 
in 1925 Fink was second with a score of 63-13, behind Mlotkowski, 
who won the title, 75-4. In 1926 Fink tied with Elmer W. Gruer of 
Oakland but lost the play-off; in 1928 he tied with Henry Gross of 
San Francisco and won the play-off. Fink was invited to the inter- 
national tournament at Pasadena, 1932, where he finished last 12) 
with the creditable score of 3-8 against Alexander Alekhine, Isaac 
Kashdan, Arthur Dake, Sammy Reshevsky, Herman Steiner, Harry 
Borochow, Je Bernstein, Samuel Factor, Reuben Fine, Fred Reinfeld 
and JeeJee Araiza. 


Adolph was a collector of stray bits of analytical chess posi- 
tions.. There was nothing he liked better than to find a missed op- 
portunity in someone's published game, and we wish we possessed a 
tenth of the remarkable problem-like moves he presented almost daily 
to his fellow-members of the Mechanics! Institute, for they would 
make a book. He also was available for consultation on anybody? s 
post-mortems - in which he delighted in defending so-called "lost 
positions" and reviving attacks which had supposedly gone astray. 


An end-game expert as most problemists are, Fink served as 
adjudication expert for all northern California team matches and 
tournaments for many years. "Send it to Fink was the way to 
settle the argument - in Sacramento and San Luis Obispo as well as 
in San Francisco. He never required payment and, as far as we know, 
he never made a mistake in his decisions. 


Fink was kind to THE CALIFORNIA CHESS REPORTER. When we started 
out we were repeatedly balked in our search for chess diagram type. 
Fink quietly waylaid us one day in the Mechanicst Institute, a small 
but heavy box held out in his hand. "I heard you were looking for 
chess characters," he said, "here is a set you can have.! 
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NANCY ROOS 


Mrs. Nancy Roos died in Los Angeles on April.6, 1957, of cancer 
after a long illness. Nancy was woments co-champion of the U.S., a title 
she won last Fall in New York. A formidable.exponent of the Polish 
Opening, she was especially strong at rapid-transit chess. She was 
also an expert at the Japanese game of Go. The following tribute was 
written by her good friend iirs. Lena Grumetté: ` 


"The loss of Nancy Roos is a tragic one to all of us who knew, 
loved and admired her for the many remarkable qualities that were 
hers; and in the world of chess in which she was a leading figure, 
her death leaves a void that will not soon be filled. 


"The fortitude and courage she revealed in her nine-year fight 
against the disease to which she finally succumbed was of a magnitude 
as overwhelming as it was incredible; her tenacious will to live, un- 
daunted by the inexorable inroads of the disease was a constant source 
of wonder not only to her many friends, but to members of the medical 
profession who lent-their fine skills to prolong her life. 


"Even in her final confinement to bed, her extraordinary zest for 
life - painwracked as it was - remained undimmed.  Defying the paraly- 
sis tiat crept through her tortured body, she mustered all her strength 
and prepared herself for her last chess party, a party given by her 
club. Happy and excited at the prospect of seeing so many of: her 
frienis again, this spirited and fearless woman came to the party at- 
tended by a nurse - and in a wheel chair. In. her face was peace and 
contentment. A week later she died. 


'tNancy, with her warm, vivid and refreshing personality, en- 
deared herself to an unusual number of people, among them many 
notables in the chess world. But included in the vast circle of 
people who fell under her spell were also her fellow students in her 
college classes, her teachers, and almost the entire staff of nurses | 
and doctors at the City of Hope, an institution in which she spent | 
many of her remaining days, and one which to her had been theaven ‹ 
on earth.! Resigned to her devastating illness, she was nevertheless 
bountiful in her appreciation and praise for the wonderful protective- 
ness and care the City of Hope gave her. And thus, in gratitude, and 
with a compassionate insight into the needs of medical science, Nancy 
bequeathed her body to be used in advancing scientific research. 





tte who now mourn Nancy Roos may take some measure of comfort in ' 
the knowledge that our friendship yith this unusual and gifted woman 
was a rich and stimulating experience which death itself can never 


| 

| 

wither." | 
| 
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ARTHUR B. STAMER 
A.B. Stamer, one of the last of the old-timers of the Mechanics' 
Institute Chess Club, died in San Francisco in early 1964 after a short illness. 
Arthur was a veteran of the famous team which played telegraphic chess in 
the 1920s (and started the North vs. South over-the-board team matches by 
meeting Los Angeles at Atascadero in 1926), and he was a contemporary of 
E.W. Gruer, Dr. W.R. Lovegrave, A.J. Fink, E.J. Clarke, Dr. G. E.K. 
Branch, Bernardo Smith, W.H. Smith, J.F. Smyth, L. Rosenblatt, E.O. 
Fawcett and many other members of the Mechanics’ Institute Hall of Fame. 
Arthur won the premier tournament of the Mechanics' Institute in 1908. He 
sometimes showed the inscribed gold medal to youngsters: One side read 
"Champion, Mechanics' Institute Premier Tournament." Then came his 
little joke when he showed the date on the reverse! 


















Stamer was in his seventies and was a retired superintendent of city 
deliveries, U.S. Post Office. He was secretary of the Mechanics' Institute 
Chess Club, and his death was a sore blow to the club. However, his brother 
Walter and his son Chet are still holding up the chess tradition of the family. 
(Chet won a special prize in the A, B. Stamer Memorial Tournament held 

in May, 1964). 











ROBERT P. WILLSON : 
Bob Willson died in San Francisco in 1964 after a long illness. A 
member of the Mechanics' Institute and Castle chess clubs, Bob was a 
University of California Chess Club contemporary of our first editor, Dr. H.J 
Ralston, and our present editor, Guthrie McClain. Bob played for the North 


team practically every year since 1932. His many friends send condolences 
to his widow, Mrs. Frances Willson. 









CARROLL M. CAPPS 


We regret to record the death on January 15, 1971, of Carroll 
Mather Capps of San Francisco. Mr. Capps, approximately 60, was a 
former president of the San Francisco Bay Area Chess League, a regular 


at the Mechanics' Institute Chess Club, and many times Northern 
California and San Francisco champion. The Editor was fortunate to 
have known Mr. Capps since their high school days in Oakland and to 
say that his death is a loss to northern California chess is a grave 
understatement. 
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We regret deeply to record the deaths of two old friends of 
chess in California, JaBee Cee of Sacramento and Jerry G. Spann of 
Oklahoma. 


J. B. Gee, a dominant figure in Sacramento chess for many years, 
died December 30, 1967, from lung cancer, after a lengthy illness. 
Several times winner of the Sacramento City Championship, Gee was 
well known in Central California Chess League matches and in North- 
South matches where he represented the North nine times. His well- 
rounded game and agressive style made him a worthy opponent for the 
best. In addition, he was a gifted simultaneous player. For several 
years, he edited a chess column in the Sacramento Union and also ed- 
ited the Sacramento Chess News. He was a long-time secretary of the 
Capital City Chess Club during the days when his duties included car- 
rying the club equipment to and from meetings in a large suitcase. 
Much of the success that chess has enjoyed in Sacramento and Central 
California is due to the pioneering efforts of J.B. Gee. Our condol- 
ences go to his wife Ann and their two sons, J.B. Jr. and Michael. 


Jerry G. Spann of Norman and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma died on 
January 5, 1968, from cancer of the pancreas. A power in the U.S. 
chess world since 1956 when he staged the U.S. Open in Oaklahoma City, 
Jerry was elected to the Presidency of the U.S.C.F. in 1957 and 
brought peace to that organization. After his term as President, he 
became international Vice-Fresident and used his good offices many 
times to settle down the stormy international chess field. Jerry was 
a football player, 1929-1933, at the University of Southern California. 
He was a member of the North team and a great friend of chess in Cal- 
ifornia in general, and a friend of many individual chessplayers in 
California in particular. In 1957, at the opening of the U.S. Women's 
Championship in Beverly Hills, Mr. Spann came out in order to get ac- 
quainted, and made a talk which turned out to be a major policy speech 
He set out policies which guided the U.S.C.F. to new successes and 
made failure a forgotten word. His was a personal touch, and he was 
as well known in California as in Oklahoma City or New York, and in 
Moscow as well known as in Zurich. Jerry Spann's passing leaves a 
big void in our world of chess. We sincerely extend our condolences 
to his wife Alice and their lovely daughters. 


CHARLES EDWARD HENDERSON 1907-1970 


Charles Henderson of Laguna Beach died suddenly on March 14, 1970.He had 
been seriously ill with a liver ailment a year «ago, but was thought to 
have recovered. During the REH year he had appeared on stage as Rudy 
Vallee's accompanist and ha composed some musical scores, harlie Hen- 
derson was Captain of the Southern California Team from 1956 to 1960,and 
the photogra opposite was taken when the South won, 355-314, in 1956, 
pe “2568 me 9 the 5 Bye tier, Chess tun ee about 1940 until e 
the 5 gn an riends in bo southern Calif. ረ 

chess circ es.His OSS 1S a serious GË Lo ta ifotnia and, non harn, Ces 
reaved family, our sincere condolences. 
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NEIL AUSTIN R.I.P. 


About ten years ago, after he had retired, Neil Austin told us 
that he was never happier in his life -- as full and productive as it 
had been before. I think what he had given to others for those first 
65 years was now coming back in spades. It was apparent in his per- 
sonal warmth, the love of his family, and his George-Burns feeling for 
a brandy and a cigar. And it was the same up to his recent death. He 
kept his hand in the functions of The Reporter -- at least as a witty 
observer of our foibles. And he was a quiet counselor to many. A few 
months back, he talked on a long distance call for about an hour about 
the "good old days" in Sacramento, and reminded me that the best thing 
he ever did for me was to convince me I shouldn't withdraw from a four- 
round tournament after a first-round loss to the tournament favorite. 
A generally well-read man, he was accordingly an appreciator of good 
writing in chess, with a sense of history and a first-hand knowledge 
of American players who made their journey through the capitol city 
in the twenties, thirties, and forties. Though seldom at the top of 
the heap in local tournaments, he was at the center of activity: men 
like J. B. Gee and Milt Meyer, Phil Smith and Alex Janushkowsky looked 
to him as the natural team captain or tournament director. At a time 
when team matches were chess, he was a team man. He was, of course, a 
stalwart at the North-South match, now also gone. But his achievements 
on the score table aren't important. His art was the art of under- 
standing, the art of the raconteur, the man who made his peace early 





. With life and with other men. 


- - Bob Burger 


TTE nere et n eite a eit ite Ri 
CHARLES L. BAGBY 


Charles L. Bagby, a member of the Institute since 1938 and a Trustee, 
died in San Francisco on September 30, 1975, survived by his widow June 
Phelps Bagby. Mr. Bagby was a native of Charleston, South Carolina, a 
graduate of the University of Washington, and practiced law in San Fran- 
cisco for nearly 40 years. He was elected to the Board of Trustees of 
Mechanics' Institute in 1940 and served continuously until his death, 
longer than any Trustee in the history of the Institute. The Board 
adopted this resolution in his memory at a meeting on October 14, 1975: 


"WHEREAS, The Trustees of the Mechanics' Institute regret exceedingly 
the passing on September 39, 1975; of Charles zt, Bagby, who served with 
distinction as a Trustee for the extraordinary term of 35 years. 

Charles, a successful and resourceful attorney, had wide-ranging in- 
Cerests in such diverse fields as mathematics, classical languages, and 
the American Civil Way. He was a strong chess player, winning the champ- 
lonship of California in 1958. He presided over the Chess Room for many 
years as Chairman of the Trustees' Chess Room Committee. 

A man of ardent convictions and gifted with eloquence, he frequently 
brought novel, pertinent and interesting ideas to the deliberations of 
the Board. Through all his years of service, his total devotion to the 
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welfare of the Institute was clear to everyone. The Board of Trustees | 
will not be the same again. 

NOW THEREFORE, be it Resolved that the Trustees of Mechanics' Institute 
hereby express their sense of deep sorrow in the loss of Charles L. Bagby 
and their condolence and sympathy to Mrs. Bagby." | 


OBITUARIES 
We regret to record the deaths in recent months of three dear 
friends of this writer and of chess. We would like to give more details, | 
but time is running out for this magazine and we are forced to give these | 
three men a lot less than they deserve. 


1. GREGOR PIATIGORSKY. The world-famous cellist died on August 6, 
1976 at the age of 73. A man of marvelous wit and charm, Grischa helped 
his wife Jacqueline cnormously with the Piatigorsky Chess Foundation, | 
which staged the two famous Piatigorsky Cup tournaments and promoted | 
chess for youth, in California through the State Junior Championships | 
and in Los Angeles through the school and playground programs. We sin- 
cerely offer our condolences to Mrs. Piatigorsky and the two children. 


2, JOHN ALEXANDER. John died on September 17 from cancer. He was 
in.his middle 50s and had been living in Jackson, Wyoming. He formerly 
lived in San Diego. He played in every tournament possible, although he — 
had a lovely wife, Robin, and two sons, James and John. His marriage | 
broke up and he remarried three times (I think), once to Charles Hender- | 
son's widow Lyn. Poor John suffered from a manic-depressive condition, 
and there were times when he seemed irrepressible. He thought faster 
than he could convey his thoughts, he was very brainy besides, and so he | 
became impatient with pcople who couldn't understand him. He was in- 
strumental in clearing out the Old Guard of the USCF in the 1950s, but 
he was not exactly tactful in doing it. He actually was a sweet persone 


3. IRVING RIVISE. Irving died on September 27 after a three-year 
bout with cancer. He was 57. A strong player from New York, Rivise 
came to southern California in the late 1940s. He soon became a valuable 
member of the chess community, participating in the North-South team 
match, the CSCF, the Southern California Chess League (he was president 
three times), and he was associate editor of the Reporter. Irving had | 
a beautiful wife, Gloria, and two daughters whom he loved. Some time 
after their marriage broke up Gloria died from cancer after a long ill- 
ness. "Irving's final days were beset with personal problems. His last 
days were a remarkable study of stoic fortitude" - Frank Hufnagel. | 
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IH-SQUTH MATCH 


San Luis ca. June 3, 1951 
Board No. 1l 
Game No. 25 - Ruy Lopez 


White Black 
AoJo Fink (N) I. Kashdan (S) 


le.  P-K4 P-K4 
Ro  Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 
9o  B-Kt5 P-QR3 
4. B-R4 Kt-B3 
Se 0-0 KtxP 
6. Q-K2 Kt-B4 
Te BxKt QPxB 
8.  P-Q4 Kt--K3 
9. " PxP Kt-Q5 
lO. KtxKt QxKt 
ll.  P-KR3 B-KB4 
So far, all is book, 
12. Kt-B3 B-QKt5 
15. P--Kt4 


A risky looking move, but 
typical of White?s combi- 
native style. Black later 
will be able to open the 
KR file. 


Black APA) 





White MM 


l9. xn B-K3 
l4. R-Ql Q-QB5 
l5. QxQ BxQ 
16. ጅ-፪5 B-K2 
l7. P=Kt3 B-K3 
18. B-K3 


Beginning an involved com- 
bination, but overlooking 
Black?s 24th move, 


000 P-KR4 de 
Natural, and strong. 
19, P-B3 PxP 
20s ._ REPXF R-R6 
el. K-Kt2 BxKKtP 
Reo  R-Rl RxP 
Roo  R-R8ch B-Bl 
24. B-B5 
The point to all before---- 
ooo 0-0-0 
e and the answer. 
R90 RBxB RxKt 
ea: “EE RXR 
መፓ BER RxPch 
eO. K~Kt3 B-K3 
29.  P-Kt4 P-QB4 
Resigns. 


The end-game is lost for 
White. 


CALIFORNIA OPEN 


SANTA CRUZ 
September 1-3 











peat 


1 


S 


Ne CALIF. CHAMPIONSHIP 1951 


—— ——— — 


Game No. 68 — Ruy Lopez 
White Black 
H. Gross JeBe Gee 


Notes by H. Gross 


le. P-K4 P-K4 
ee : ዴም ፒኒ 3.3 Kt-QB3 
Se... B=Kt5 P-QR3 
4. B-R4 Kt-B3 
5. 0-0 B-K2 
Os... LER P-QKt4 
Ten BKUS ()-ር) 

8. P-KR3 P-Q4? 
9I" EXP Kt xP 
LGs* “RESP Kt xKt 
ila END P-QB3 

12... P-Q3 B-Q3 
Lias ESA Q-R5 
l4. .Q-B9 B-Q2 
Los Beg 

I5. RXNt, PXxHI I8, Ab—-B3 


leaves White with a P plus and 
a good game. 


To: P-Kt4 

16. R-K4 
If l6. BxM5, P-KKGS is un- 
comfortable for White. 

— P-KKt5 
iw, EE Q-R7ch 
18. K-Bl Q-R8ch 
19. K-K2 QR-KL 
90. Q-R3? 


Very bad because it allows 
the Black Kt to go to his KB3. 
White seeks to prevent Q-R5. 

e e e Q-Kt8 
vr Pakt Zeg 
From bad to worsel 21. BxKt, 
PxB; 22. Q-R4? threatening a draw 
by perpetual check is met by 
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Game No. 69 - Ruy Lopez 
White Black. 

C. Capps de Ba Leg 
Le. F=BA P-K4 
cs KbeKBS Kt~QB3 
9e BNO P--QRS 
4. B-R4 Kt—BS 


22...P-B3% but 22. Q-RSt seems 
to force 22...K-Rl to avoid the 
immediate draw after which 25. 
B-B3ch, P-B3; 24. QxP leaves 
White with considerable play. 
Even 22. Q-B3 is preferable to 
the text-move. 


Eb ze Kt-B3 
22. P-=KB3 KBxP 
256 Kt-BS Q-B7ch 
24. K-Ql QxPch 
29.1 K-BL BxP 
26. xdodBbh KtxR 
27.  Kt-K4 


Black threatens 27...R-K8ch; 
winning White!s Q after 28. BxR, 
B-B4ch. There is no answer. 27. 
Kt-Ql is met by R-K8 or even QxKt 
ch, while 27. Q-RS loses to B-Bo. 





RxKtt 
Black finishes the slaughter 
in an artistic manner. He is to 
be complimented for his aggres- 
sive play in which he conjures 
an attack out of nothing except 
some help from his opponent. 


eO. Io EX Kt-B7 
29. Q-Bl Kt-Q6ch 
SO. GRRE Q-R8ch 
SLs | BRL QxBch 
ጋሪ! ከ. B-B5ch 
Resigns. 
5. ይቄ ጋ 
Revived by Alekhine. 
Re P- QKt.4 
6.  B-KES B-B4? 
7, O-0 P-Q3 
S. 4. . መርትን B-KKt £ 
de “PBS KtxP 
10. PKS BxKt 





SeF. BAY AREA CHESS LEAGUE 





CASTLE VS. MECH. INST, 1952 





Game No. 88 - Kfs Gambit 
White Black 
Wm.P. Barlow A.B. Stamer 


Notes by N.E. Falconer (F) and 
Wm. P. Barlow (B). 
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le. kKt-B6ch PxKt. 
l5.  QxKtch K- KZ 
i4.  P-Q4 B-Kt5 
l9. .BxKt PxB 
LOr ATAF Q-Q2 
l7. PxPch QxP 
1983 QR-Klch K--B3 
19. Q-B3ch Q-B£ 
202. Q-R5 QR--KB1 


£l. Q-R6ch and announced mate 
in two. 


15. R-B3 Q-R4 
l6. Q-Q2 QxKt 
17. ፳-፪3 Q-K55 
18. ፳-ጪ QxR 
19. PxQ QR-K1 


Threatening 20.eeKtxBP; 21, 
PxKt, RxB3 22. QxR, BxQP, win- 
ning (B). : 

20. B-R5 

QB-B2 is better,but the text 

move is playable (F).  QB-B2 


le  P-K4 P-K4 holds the position--if ec P-KKt3; 
Se P-KB4 B-B4 €l. PxP, KtxP; 22. B-Kt4 and 
3. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 wins (B). 
4. P-B3 Kt-QB3 oka P-Kt3 
4. . .B-KKt5 is better (B). 21. PxP PxP 
Lets White gain too much time CF) 92. B-Kt4 P-B4 
Se P-Q4 PxQP 55. PxP KtxBP 
O. 220. B-Kt3 24. B-B2 Kt /3xP 
7e Kt-B3 B-Kt 5? 25. Kt-Q5 


A mistake. The B soon has to 
return to Q2 (B). 


8. B-Kt5 P-QR3 
9. B-R4 B-Q2 
10. 0-0 KKt-K2 
ll. B-K3 0-0 
l2.  P-BS P-B$ 
l5.  B-Kt3ch K-R1 
14. Kt-KR4 Q-K1 





If 25. B/?xKt, BxKtch; 26. 
K-Bl, Kt-R5 and wins (F). 
eee ጀ-ጂጀ5፻ 





Threatening to win the Q by 
esce RxBch and eoeKt-B6ch, and 
creating a position of unbear- 
able tension (F). 

“6. Q-B31 
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Q-Ql is inadequate; 26. Q- 

Kt-K7ch; 27. BxKt, BxBch; 

K-R1, B-B3; 29. B-B3, R-K8ch; 
50. QxR, BxQ; 31. RxB, Kt-K6; 

32. RxKt, RxB; 33. RxR, BxKt and 
ins (F). 26. Q-Q3 is a good 

try, but also loses (B). 


AS K-R2 
27 5 tech 

Q-Q3 fails here also (B). 
RxBch 
Kt-K7ch 


3l. 
Ql; 
25. 
55. 
55. 


coso 


289 > Fach 
29. cK-Bl?7 
Here White misses his chance. 
29, K-Kt2%, KtxQ; 30. KtxB, R-B2; 
21. PxKt/35, Kt-Kt2; 32. Kt-Kt8 
and wins. If 29. K-Kt21, B-B3ch; 


K-KL 


Forced. 
K-Bl 
R-Bl 


Kt-B7ch 
Bache 





Kt-Q8t 








20. QxB, PxQ; 31e Kt-Q7$, R-B2; A remarkable position. White 
22. PxKt, Kt-BScht; 33. K-B3 and is lost (F). 
wins (F). (Many positions like 54... ጅ-ዚኒ5 RxBch 
this are won by the side which $5. ዚ-እኒጊ Xt /7-K6 
captures first. White was trying $6. Kt-B6ch K-Rl 
for this when he played 26. Q-B3.) Resigns  —— 
(Ed. ) A nerve-wracking game to play 
io KtxQ under a time limit. (Ed.) 
30. KtxB Kt-K6ch 
CALIF, CHP., SAN FRANCISCO, 1946 16. Q-B2 Kt-Kt3 
Ze ` Be Ri P-Kt3 
Game No. £66 - Alskhine?s Dei 18. B-Kt4 R-QL 
Woite Black l9. BxB QxB 
fede Fink C- Howland 20. P-KR4 B-Kt2 
l. P-K4 Kt -KB3 ae EH 222922: 
2. P=Ko Kt-Q4 CNRS A A 
3, B-B4 Kt-Kt3 ፈ d " 7 x 1 
4. B-Kt3 P-QB4 ጩ R0 RÀ 
5. Q-K? Kt -B3 Hui UM ` 
G. Kt-KB3 P -K3 | Ee TOR UG 
7. 0-0 P-Q4 paa E 
5. ፻ኛ 5.9. BXE 6229 Wim 
10. Kt-B3 Kt -Q5 e EUN 
1l. Ktxke PxKt 21... ጅ-ጀ61 KtPxP 
12. Kt-K4 B--K2 22. Q-Kt3ch  K-Bl 
15. (nine Kt-Q4 23. Kt-Kto P-XRS 
14.  P-KB4 P-QKt.4 24.” ን ተ PREE 
l5. QR-KL Q-Qe 25. RxPch Resigns. 
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CALTF. CHAMPTONSHIP-SAN FRANCISCO,1952 20. Kt-R4 B-K1 
el. Q-B2 PRE 
In the following last-round game Së, Q-K4 R-Q1 
Eugene Levin knocks Henry Gross 23. Kt/4-B5  Q-Q? 
out of indisputed first place. £4.  Kt-B6 ቪ-፻1 
25. Kt/5-K7 B-Kt3 
Game No. 135 - Giuoco 26. KtxBch PxKt 
White Black 27. Kt-K7 and wins. 
E. Levin H. Gross 
CALIF. OPEN-SANTA BARBARA, 1952 
l. P-K4 P-K4 
Se  B-B4 B-B4 Game No. 136 - French 
Se  Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 White Black 
4. 0-0 P-Q3 R. Currie M.O.Meyer 
5b. P-B3 B-KKt5 
6. P-KR3 B-R4 E P-K4 P-K3 
7. | P-KKt4 B-Kt 3 Re P-Q4 P-Q4 
8. P-Q4 PxP 2» Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 
9. * PXP B-Kt 3 4. P-K5 KKt -Q2 
lO. B-QKt5* P-Q4 S. QKt-K2 P-QB4 
ll. PxP QxP 6. P-QB3 P-B3 
l2. Kt-B3 Q-Q3 Ze P-KB4 PxQP 
13. R-Klch Kt-K2? 8. BPxP PxP 
13...K-Bl was necessary. Black is 9. BPxP B-Kt5ch 
relying on...Q-Kt6ch to refute P-Q5, 106 B-Q2 Q-R5ch 
and fails to see Whitets next move. ll. P-Kt3 BxBch 
42. 2xB Q-K5 
13. Q-B3 0-0 
E. 
Liu 








A 
2222 
227 


Fj * 
eA ሪሪሪ 
LPRA 
NN 
A 2 
ሠ 5 2 a 
; 5 E * 


l4.  B-KB4?! QxB 





WA ` 
ጋሠሯ። Wi 7 
` See 
A 2222 
A 2 Yj, 
ሠሪ yyy 
ሠሪ GIA 
2 ` A 
, Y 
TYZ 2 
2 7 
y z 
ሪ 





15. Kt-Q5 Q-Q3 

16. KtxKt K-Bl Recently it seems that the young- 
17. BxKt PxB Sters pull off most of the traps. 
18. R-QBL P-QB4 Here the veteran turns the tables. 


19. Q-R4 P-KB3 14. Resigns. 








GOLDEN GATE VS. MECH. INST. 1955 


GOLDEN GALE Vos Movie Ss 


Game No. 155 - Stonewall 
White Black 
R. Currie Kë "Rap 


(Notes 


l. 
Re 
De 
4. 
De 
6. 
Te 
8. 
9. 
10. 
E 


Lee 





Lf. 
18. 


19. 


by Neil E. Falconer) 


P-Q4 
Kt-KB3 
Paro 
P-B4 
Kt-B3 
B-Q5 
0-0 
Q-Bg 
R-Kt1l 
P-QKt 4 
P-Kt5 
Kt-K2 


KtxB 
R-K1l 
K-Bl 
Kt-Ktl 
BxKt 
K-K2 
Q-Kt3 


P-Q4 
P-K3 
P-KB4 
P-B3 
B-Q3 
Kt-B3 
0-0 
Kt-K5 
መጋ ዌን 
Q-R4 
R-B3 


e 


<= 


BxPch? 
ቪ-ቪ5 
QxKt ch 
Q-R8ch 
R-R7 
BPxB 
RxP 


If 19. Q-Ql or B-R3, 19...P-K4 
and 20...B-KtSch wins at least 


a piece. 


eO. 
el. 
GER 
Re 


RXR 
B-R3 
K-Qe 
R-KBl 


Resigns. 


RxKt 
QxR 
Q-Kt5ch 
Q-B4 
PxBP 


The Black Queen has ripped apart 
White's defenses like a veritable 
Amazon, while none of Blackts Q- 
side pieces has moved. 


Game No. 140 - Petroff 
White Black 
R. Burger‘ E. Levin 


(Notes by N. E. Falconer) 


1. P-K4 P-K4 
2.  Kt-KB3. Kt-KB3 
5... ዞ>04 ' P-Q4 
4.  KPxP P-K5? 


As a result of his unusual $rd 
and 4th moves, Black?s position 
becomes desperate in a few more 
moves. 


5. Kt-KS KtxP 
6. B-QB4 B-K3 
7. 0-0 B-K2 
8. Kt-Q2 P-K6 
9. Kt-K4 PxPch 
LOS RxP 0-0 
ll. Q-R5 P-KB3 


11...Kt-QB3 seems best (if Kt-Q2, 


12. KtxP!). 
12. B-Q3! 





ም PxKt? 
Black should draw back from the 
edge of the precipice with l2... 
P-KB4 (13. Kt-Kt5, BxKt; 14. BxB, 
Q-Kl and Black still lives). 


15. .Kt-Kt5 Kt-KB3 


14. .BxPeh 
Perhaps Black had counted on 14. 
^RxKt, RxR; 15. QxPch, K-Bl; 16. 
Q-R8ch, B-Ktl. 


ee e K-Rl 
15... hx QxPch 
16.: 'K-R1 Q-KKt5 


Not...B-KKt5; 17. RxRch and 18. 
Kt-B7 mate. 


17.; ¿RxRch BxR 


DRA 
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ድራ 





19. QxQ 
20. Q-B8 


MECHANTCS VS U, 





A 

ሪሪሪሪ 
WIA 
222 A 

ቋጥ 2 7 2 

Vt fe ^ 
YW, ራፉ s 
ሃያ With 

YR GY 

ANY 2 

ZZ 2 







Yl; 






2 
A 2 A 


BxKt 
KxB 
Resigns. 


Cos 1955 


camo Nc. 164 - Ponziani 


White 
B. d. Fihk 


Black 
R. Burger 


Ihe young nova of Lafayette 
Shines brightly in the following 


gane !? 

P-K4 
. Kt-KB3 
P-B3 
. Q-R4 
KtxP 
KtxKt 
P-K5 
P-Q4 
B-K3 
10. B-K2 
ll. Bak 
12. QxBP 
13. 0-0 
14. Q-R4 


CD -3 O» Cn A Wrmp 


co 
e 


P-K4 
Kt-QB3 
P-Q4 
Kt-KB3 
B-Q3 
PxKt 
2p 
B-Q3 
0-0 
Kt-Kt5 
BxB 
R-K1 
R-K3 











17. Kt-Q2 
18. KxB 
19. K-R2 
20. B-K*t5 
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BxP 
Q-Kt5ch 
R-Kt3 
RxB 


Resigns. 


GOLDEN GATE VS RUSSIANS, 1953 


ame No. 165 


C 
- asane - ——— 


White 


y 


-መፏ ቆ 


E 
C 
o 


ነሪ [ጋ ኑሠ 

MHD 
T 
O tad 

ኮኃ ኒ2 c 
Hs 


Groag 


o P-K4 
. Kt-KB82 
B-Kt5 


2 52 ወ -3 ወ ርጸ ሎ (3 ከን › 
OK 
oct 
o E 
ct 


14. P-B5? 
15. PxP 

16. B-K3 
17. BERB 
18. K-R1 
19, Q-Kt5ch 


o Kt-K4 


2d * Kt-B6ch 


Lo Q-R6 

3. P-Q4 

4. P-QKt4 
À lovely 





Buy Lopez 
Black 
D. Poliakoff 


P-K4 
Kt-QB3 
Kt-Q5 
PxKt 
P-KKt3 
B-Kt2 
BxP 
ጅቲ- ፳2 
B-Kt2 
P-QB3 
ዐ-2 
P-93 
B-K3 


PxP 
Q-Kt3ch 
B-Q5 
QxBch 
KtxP 
Kt-Kt2 
Q-K4 
K-R1 
B-B4 
Q-QR4 
Resigns, 
finish? 
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GOLDEN GATE vs. VENICE, Apr. 1955 
e When the following game ap- 


peared in George Koltanowskit s 
column in the S.F. Chronicle soon 
after his return to San Francisco 
in May, Gross was surprised to 
read that Black claimed a win in 
all variations after 18...RxR. 
Gross wrote to Koltanowski, dem- 
onstrating equality at least af- 
ter 19. Kt-R3; subsequently Kolty 
met Fletzer with Paul Keres at 
Zurich in September, whereupon 
all analyzed the position with 
the results shown below. 


Game No. 209 - Ruy 
White Black 
H. Gross G. Fletzer 
(Notes after Gino Fletzer and 
Giuseppe Stalda in "L'Italia 


Scacchistica," August, 1953) 
le P-K4 P-K4 
2. Kt-KB5 Kt-QBS 
3. B-Kt5 P-QR3 
4. B-R4 Kt-B3 
5. 0-0 KtxP 


The master Fletzer likes to sail 
in troubled seas; placid honey- 
moon waters are not suited to his 
active and dynamic character so 
he prefers the text line to 5... 
B-K2; 6.R-Kl,P-QKt4, etc.(Stalda) 


6. P-Q4 P-QKt4 
7.  B-Kt5 P-Q4 
B. Et B-K3 
9. P=BS B-Ke 
10. B-KS 


A playable move to control the 
squares Q4 and QB5, but it has 
the defect of not threatening 
anythinz and of obstructing the 
Kingts file. (Fletzer) 

lOe 555 Kt-B4 


Theory gives here 10.--0-0 or 
10...Kt-R4 or 10...Q-Q2. But 
against 10...0-0; ll. QKt-Q2 puts 
up to Black the exchange of 
Knights; on 10...Kt-R4; ll. Kte 
Q4t is good; and on 10...Q-Q2, 
QKt-Q2 also follows. The text 
move is an innovation. (Fletzer) 
11. B-B% 
Simpler would have been BxKt at 
once, followed by Q-Ke and QKt- 
Q2, completing the development + 
The text move permits the annoy- 
ing pin on the KKt and compels 
BxKt anyway. (Stalda) 


Eft. eee B-Kt 5? 
12. BxKt BxB 
13. Q-Q5 


White logically frees himself of 
the pin as soon as possible, be- 
ing convinced that the KP is un- 
touchable. But it would have 
been more prudent not to enter 
into the complications, playing 
quietly 13. R-Kl, followed even- 
tually by Q-Q3 and QKt-Q£. (Stalda) 

L5 s xs BxKt! 
If this move was not good, the 
whole line falls apart. Only 
after a long and elaborate study 
of the various continuations, 
bearing out the correctness of 
the sacrifice on the 16th move, 
was Black able to select a line 
of play which, at first glance, 
seems rash. (Fletzer) 

14. QxB KtxPt?t 
A profound and surprising combina- 
tion which turned out to be per- 
fectly correct. (Stalda) 


15. R-Kl Q-B3 

16. Q-Kt3 0-0 

17. RRE QR-K1t 
318. RxR RxR 


goes: 19.Kt-R3,P-Kt5; €OÜ.PXF ,QxP; 
e] .R-KBl,BxP; &&«B-RA,R-K7; 22. 
Kt-Ktl,B-K8; €4.Q-QKt 5, BxPch; 25. 
K-R1,B-B4; &O.QxP,R-KB7; 27.R-Kl, 
R-K7; 28.R-Ql and 29.Kt-Q2 or B- 
Kt5 wins for White. Best for 
Black seems to be &O« e «R-K8; 24. 
Q-03,RxRch; 25.KxR,B-B4; e6.Q-B2, 


Q-Q5; 27.Kt-B3 and White is a 





The critical position. The S.F. least equal. 'Blackts entire plan 
Chronicle said "If 19.Kt-R3, then appears to be dubious. 
.««P-Kt5 decides." (Apparently The actual finish of the game: 
Fletzer!s note.) 19. Kt-Q2 R-K7 
Lt Italia Scacchistica said: SU, Kt-B3 RxB 
"Better (than Kt-Q2) but not suffi- 21. QxP BxPch 
cient to save the situation would Ree K-Bl P-R3 
have been 19.Kt-R3,R-K7; 20.R-KBL, Rö.  Q-Kt8ch K-R2 
BxPch; £l.QxB,RxQ; 22.RxR,Q-QKt3; 24.  Q-K5 Q-KKt3t 
and at length Black would win." ede OXP B-K6 
(We think White now has the best 26. Kt-R4 R-B7ch 
of it. - Ed.) Si, K-Kl Q-B7 
The line attributed to Keres Resigns. 
Game_No. 249 - Queen?s Pawn Black is already in difficulties, 
White Black mainly because his Kingside is 
V. Pafnutieff A.B. Bisguier defenseless and his Pawn chain 
needs protection. 
l. P-Q4 Kt -KB3 16. B-R4 Kt-Kt3 
Re  P-QB4 P-K3 l7. REKI 0-0 
Se  Kt—QB3 P-Q4 8. P-K5 Kt-R5 
4.  B-Kt5 QKt -Q2 With his Queen out of play be- 
o.  P-K3 B-Kt5 cause of Pawn-grabbing, Black 


A defense played by Spielmann and can only grab more and hope to 
Bogoljubow in the past, and known survive to the ending. 


as the Manhattan Variation. It l9. R-K3 QxP 
1S positionally inferior to B-K8; 202. R-KKt3 Q-Kt7 
but enlivens the game. Rl. Q-Q2 B-B4 
6. Kt-B3 P-B4 | 
7e . BPxP KPxP 


8. B-Q3 P-B5 
Instead of the more usual Q-R4. 
But with the tension on the center 
relaxed, White has a tree hand 
on the Kingside. 





9.  B-B2 Q-R4 
10. ዐ-01 BxKt 
ll. PxB QxBP 
Bre Eei Q-R6 
13. Kt=K5 P-Kt4 
14. KtxKt KtxKt 


l5.  P-K4 P-KR3 








DES -Do 

ፌፌ» QxP* 
MEE c 11 ሠ ^ 
White could nave won 


= 
ye DyPech. Kach: 23 
Awe au. wile XII. ^ - 
7 ጋ 


quickly with 


B-B6ch, 


M 
RK seh P ës 
det 


25. QxQ. But he overlooks an 
unexpected resource. 

ር. ክዓ B-Kt5 

Ea. BAB QxPch1 
A cute "out" in the face of 
disaster. Now White must "rewin't 


wech 


ነ e 
ኮጻ ግ ፎቁ “ዶፍ #'ኳ ቅማ አነ 
LA A wéi E dil * 








24. Kx PxB dis ch 
ed. R-BR61 PxQ 
go. RxPUA K-Be 
የሄ ከጽ P-Kt5 
KI S 
= A 
i y Y 4 
2 $ N CM 
| d Ei 
| ለፊ « 
| "E? | 
h^ 4 ሕ 'ፈ 2 
|= A bk 
[ 
| ጋ y Yh E e: x 
* ያ > Sech 
| 4 “4% E y A Jy 
Lo መር - 
Di E 
28.  P-Kt41 
Weaving a mating net. 
28 ^ eee P-Kt6 
Y ሥ ግ 
29. R-R7ch K-Ktl 
50. R-Kt7ch K-RL 
Ska  .PERTO 
The same sequence of moves would 
have followed 29... ር 1. 
ol, ` ane RxB 
The threat was P-Kt6 followed 
by R-R7 ch and R-R8 mate. 
ña Eh R-KKtl 
Or 3] ር QOO e QR-KKt1l Wins im- 
nediately 
54. P-K6 P-Kt 
35. R-Ktlch 
Also R-Kl wins handily. 
On” eet K-Bl 
356.  P-I K-Ke 
25/58. ከሙ ሂዩ. KxP 
38. P-B8/Q P-Kt8/Q 
59. Q=R6ch Resigns. 


Kt3; 24. Q-B48, QxRch (forced), 


GAME OF THE MONTH - by Neil E. 
U.S. OPEN, LONG BEACH 1955 
Slav Def. 


- Game No. 294 - 











Black 
H. Steiner W. Addison 


Whi 11 te 


E / Z n Z 
Se Q-KtS Q-Kt5 
6. P-B5 
1 ነ 4 |] yn V 
Giving the game an unusual char- 


acter from the very beginning 
D33..* 25 Q--Be 
7.» Eee B-Kt 3 
8. -QRS P-K4 
The slower a, QKt-Q2 would be 
safer and equally effective in 
forcing P-K4 and freeing Black's 
Addison, however, is 
willing to "mix it" immediately. 
Qu PEF KKt-Q2 
Not 9...QxP; 10. QxKtP. 
LO, txB RPxKt 


part ois the cause of 
future difficulty e 

once regains the P and nov 
must hold the QBP or " a 


His efforts to hold t e QBP 
am 


Black Ss 
Se ite 
P down. 


ሎጐ 


cause the rest 


pa 
> 
PN 
PM 
i 
CO 
ርጋ 
w 
ry 
O 
Ke 


L5 4» 4 e 3 1 
Better would be 1 


lowed by B-B4, P-K5 an 
though this would abandon White's: 


original strategy, and give Black 


menacing Q-side pawns. 
ll. . coe. 


- ይ 
127 .QBE K-B 
15. Kt-BS B-K& 


White's game looks much superior. 
What follows shows that app 
ances can be deceiving. 

145. 5559 P-R41 
The "busting up! process begins. 


Falconer 


Ex Het yod ` gd ፄኒ 8 


=5 ma ፡ ሆን 


cr 


፦፦-3 


to 


ct = CO 


ro 


On 


+ 


l5. R-QKtl 
E B-Kt 2 117 looks much better , 23 Kt DD? 
. . EI 


ee ፈ ፍፆ.ሪ ኢፌ./ 


| T j -De > 
ney but after LBs eer 3 Të PXP, The oint ይ ፈር ሐ À 
RxR; 17. BxR, P-QKt3 loses a መ 9- wne previous move, 
e A 2 DP» K+ D a 
pawn (18. PxP, BxPch and 19 Rise FAG R-BS 
te eee 25 ሰ-ኃ 
OP). a 
15 PxP Q-RL does not work, Since, after 
- ecos Te oc RxK* t K 93.9 ርጌሔ.'‹2ያ 
ፈኒ .። ሴ 


ARA WW? 


dE, PxP Kt-K4 ick ኒ wil Qc no! ! 


17. R-Kt3? Bic EE LT. RxKt 
| Optimistically planning on 18. “6. P-K3 


KixKtch, QxKt; 19. R- B3ch, B-BS; t last - on the 26th move Whit 
Weil AMS VN 3 fa 2 LL 


«0. B-Kt£, etc. Black!s next moves a second piece on tr I os: 
move throws a monkey wrench in side? 
those plans. 56. = R=KRS 


LY. 5595 R-R8! ei, P-Kt3 
The 8th rank was unguarded, and - Afte a 
Black promptly occupies it. Kt-Qe White must lose either hic 
18. Q-Kt2? KRP o ither loss being - 
Again too opt imi stic. After fatal. 
Black'!s next move, the White Q T! 








loses a move getting off the Ne text Move has a barb to it. 
"hot" diagonal. ዴ/. eao RXPI 
is. 24 B-B31 «0. RXR Kt-B6ch 
Eo. vete ድ 29. K-K2 KtxR 
| Black must leave the rank, but 90. B-R3 
White's plans have been frus- The point. Now - maybe - the Kt 
trated, and no less than four is trapped. | 
pieces are trained on Whitets 206 ... P-KKt4 
K-side where - save for the Kt sufficient to free the Kt is 
| - hot one piece (or pawn) has S0...Q-K4 which, by threatening 
| been moved. mA Sl...Q-H4ch or 21...Q-K52h, ። 
20. Q-B2 forces 31. B-Kt2, after which the 
| Setting up the battery which is Kt exits at Kt5. But Addison has 
t0 be unmasked on the next move. a plan to win without reserving 
| 80. P-K3, however, would have the Kt. E) 
| been more prudent though 20... Sl.  P-B4 P-Kt5 
Kt-B5; 21. BxKt, PxB; 22. R-B3, 55. B-Kt2 P-QKt3! 
XRP is not too appetizing. 55. Q-Kt1(!) 
| ES x Kt-R3 teiner is fighting hard. This 
€l. R-KR3 RxR move insures the win of the Kt. 
| 22. QR R-QB6! Oe ,.. PxP! 


One R heing dead, another comes Ste  Q-KR7 





to plague White 
ረ A tp 
፡ ፡ 777 Tr 7272 
Se የሜ. vas E 
| Y C29 ጫጭ: M, 
፤ = ፍ.. "Ww. C 
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A e UR) 1 
o a m ጠመ ZI 
| e «e ሪሪ 7 
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| ፍሬ Aa SÉ 
3 ፈርኤ SZ | “| 
ገ TTA 
^ er? E | 
tho r : ae y ደዘ 
| (S ርችን 2 (S A Git 
| : 3 M ፡ “ስል 62፡4 
i T Ce 
በፍ 12 ; ; ቴኙረሪ 
ከሑ3ሑቓ፻፡ a rato 








ee A 
Ote 


54.,..Kt-B6 would not save the Kt, 
55.Q-R5ch and 36.QxP(Kt4). 


n Ph 
aiter 


Ci Ci 


Ge 
96 
n 
L 


36. K- 


5-25; 


- 
ሐ 
SA 
wor Se, a 
ጋር 


ees 


QxKt 
K--K1 


looks better 


Q-Kt 2? 


Q-Kt 4ch 


ter DE a eben Q6: Sa 


g 
A 
58. P-K4, 


Bl, P-Q6. 


E 
96. 
"y 
at? 
vele 


K-K2 
4- 
Le 


Q- —K6c ht 39, 


Mi xS 
P-BS 


=D 


i E 
The winning strategy 1s now 


G : 
DLA LIL» 


The passed P will cost 


White the QB and Black then 


wins wit 


h the 


CHICAGO, 1922 


Game No. 365 kä Ruy 


Wh 
Rade 


lo 
Re 
Oe 
4. 
De 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
lO. 
ll. 
12. 
15. 
l4. 
15. 
16. 
Af. 
18. 
19. 
eO. 
el. 
RRe 
Roe 
ei. 
Re 


ite 
Fink 


P-K4 
Kt-KB3 
B-Kt5 
B-R4 
0-0 
P-Q3 
P-B3 
R-K1 
B-K3 
B-Be 
P-KR3 
K-R2 
PxP 
Q-K2 
QKt-Q2 
Kt-K4 
KKt-Kt5 
Q-B3 
P-KR4 
PxKt 
P-KKt 4 
K-Kt 2 
R-Rl 
K-Kt3 
B-Kt 31 


second BP. 


Black 


A. Kupchik 


P-K4 


but proves 


The 


configuration of all of White's 


፡ ] ma d 
other pieces 
^ 1 ae + 
are helpless to 


96. 
255 
40. 
41. 


is such that they 
prevent it! 
Q-R1 Q- Q6ch 
ቪ-ቪጊ P-B6 
B-QRI Q-B7 
B-QR5 Q-Kt8ch 
Resignse 


A remarkable win by Addison, who 
got Steiner off balance in the 
ries and never let up there- 
after There are very few master 
games "አይ so unusual a character. 





26. 
ed 
28. 
29. 
30. 
Sr? 
32. 
33. 
54. 
35. 
26. 
37. 
y 59 
39. 
40. 
4. 


4g. 


43. 
44, 


Kt -Q7 
Kt-Kt8 
P-R4 
Kt-B6 
Kt xRP 
K-K4 
Kt-B6 
P-R5 
P-QB4 


Kt-B5 
BxR 
KxR 
P-KKt 3 
RxB 
K-RL 
PxQ 

Kt -K5 
8-45 
K-Kt2 
Kt-Bl 
P-R4 
P-B4 
K-Be 
K-K3 
Kt-Q2 
Kt -Kt 5 
Kt-RL 
Resigns. 


GAME OF THE MONTH - by Bob Burger 





NORTH-SOUTH MATCH 7th Board 





Game No. 296 - Sicilian Defense 


White Black 
P.D. Smith H. Gordon 


le P-K4 P-QB4 
Re Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 
ó. P-Q4 PxP 

4. KtxP Kt-B3 
o. Kt-QB3 P-Q3 
6. B-KKt5 Q-R4 


The present game illustrates why 
P-K3 is the preferred move here. 
ve Brkt KtPxB 
8.  Kt-Kt3 Q-K4 
After Q-B2 or Kt3 the Queen would 
still be harassed by the Knignts, 
and at Ql would seem extravagant 
of time. But a loss of time is 
better than sheer speculation. 
9. P-Kt3 P-B4 
lO.  P-B4 Q-K3 

Still not realizing that he 
doesn't have the initiative. 
ll. Kt-Q4 Q-B3 





l2. ጅ-ዚ51 
A beautiful interference play, 
the object of which is to dis- 
rupt the line of the Black Queen 
on the White Knight at Q4. If 
PxP, then Kt-Q5, etc. 

Xa "ks Q-Kt2 

13. Kt/4-Kt5  K-Q2 
When the King and Queen are 
forced to these postures, the 
defense is no success. The won- 
der is that the end is so long 
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delayed; the Sicilian Defense has 
unusual resources indeed. 

14.  B-R3 P-QR3 

5% -PxPeh K-Ql 
Again seeing too late that his 
threat was no threat: if P-K3, 
KtxP is ruinous. 

4:28 27 ት P-K3 
Clearly forced in view of the 
threatened PxPch. 

l7. -Kt-B7 R-R2 





18.  P-Q71 
It seldom happens that the same 
strategy is repeated so soon and 
so Clearly in a game, and by the 
same piece. The line of the 
Black Queents Bishop is diverted 
from K3, so that after BxP comes 
BxP! The odyssey of the White 
KP is the most original conception 
I have seen in some time. 


RBS Pies KxKt 
19. PxB/Qch KxQ 
£0. B-K4 


White has emerged with only a Pawn, 
and must still play strongly. 


“3 es B-B4 
ela BxKt PxB 
Ree  Q-B3 K-B2 
Roe Kt-R4 B-Kt5ch 
4. K-B21 R-Kt 3 
eo. QR-QL Q-Kt3 
26. Q-Q3! QxQ 
Rie Bx R-Kt4 
28.  P-B4 R-QR4 
ፎ3. P=-Kt3 R-QL 
50. KR-Q1 RxR 
OL. Ek R-KR4 
Oke P-R4 R-R4 
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33. K-BS P-R4 so tts B-Q3 
34. K-K4 R-KB4 40. Kt-K2 B-B4 
35. Kt-BS R-QR4 41, - P-R5 R-B3 

36. P-R4 B-Bl 42. Kt-Kt3 B-Q3? 
$7. K-BS R-KB4 But K-Kt5 was not to be pre- 
38.  P-KKt4 PxPch l 


ed Kp vented, anyway», a 

r 43. RxB esigns. 
The passed Pawn, which Black 

helped set up with his 33rd 

move, now brings a quick finish. 


CAME OF THE MONTH 


When the touring team from San Franciscots Golden Gate Chess 
Club visited the Carlo Salvioli club, Venice, in 1953, it seemed 
that everyone from millionaire Eugenio Szabados ondown wanted us 
to bring back his greetings to Herman Steiner. The lovable Los 
Angeles master had participated in their international tournament 
in 1950 and their memories of his warm personality were still 
fresh. Although Herman did not win the tournament, he made a 
creditable showing with a score of 83-63, tying for fifth, sixth 
and seventh places behind Kotov, Smyslov, Rossolimo and Pachman. 


It was therefore of interest to leaf through the British 
Chess Magazine recently and re-discover the game in which Herman 
won the second brilliancy prize, Venice 1950. 


Game No. 305 - Semi-Slav If 8...QxKtP; 9. B-KB3, Q-Kt5; 


10. Kt-K2, P-B35; 11. Q-Q6, Q-B$; 
White Black 12. 0-0-0, B-Q2; 13. Kt-B4, Kt- 
H. Steiner E. Paoli R3 with a game perfectly suited 
to Steinerts style - although 
l. P-Q4 P-Q4 Black is two pawns ahead. 
fe  P-QB4 P-K3 Blackts best may be 8... 
3. Kt-QBS P-QB3 P-QB4; 9. B-B3 (9. BxP, QxKtP; 
A. ጅ-ዚ4 10. Q-Q6, Kt-Q2; 11. 0-0-0, 
The Marshall Gambit. With 4.Kt-B3 Q-B3!), Kt-K2; 10. BxP, R-KKtl. 
White could avoid complications. O. 8.“ ፻-፻35 
e, Aas EX lO. Kt-B3 
Dar TADA B-Kt5ch 10. Q-Q6 was well analyzed and 
6. B-Q2 QxP led to an even position. 
Ts XB QxKtch 110,27» Kt-K2 
8. B-Ke ll. 0-0 0-0 
7 12. R-Kl Q-Kt5 
12...P-K4 seems better. 
ጋ 13. P=QKt4 


In keeping with Steinerts fond- 
ness for giving his opponent 
plenty to think about. 

1.54 $3 Q-B& 
One is struck by the difference 
between Blackts last two Q moves 
and the movements of the Black Q 

- in the games Lilienthal-Kotov, 

B. wee Kt -QRS3 Tallinn 1945, Flohr-Szily, 





and a num- 
of this 
game the Q re- 
defends with 


Moscow-Budapest 1949, 
ber of other examples 
opening. In this 
treats and Black 
pawn play. In the games re- 
ferred to, Black gets his pieces 
out as fast as he can and keeps 
his Q in the middle of the board. 

14. Q-B2 P-K4 

l5. B-Q3 P-KKt3 
Blackts position seems to be im- 
pregnable, but Steinor is adept 


at blasting open rock walls. 
l6. Kt-Q2 B-B4 
l7.  Kt-K4 


The manner in which Steiner 
avoids the exchange of Bishops, 
at the same time loosening up 
the Black pams, is instructive. 


EPS QR-QL 





18. 


ጅ-34ፃ 
Black must have overlooked this 


powerful move. 18...PxP is im- 


possible so long as the White 
Kt stands on K4. So: ! 
TOf BxKt 
19. RxB 


And White not only has the power- 
ful Bishop-pair, but has an 
active pair of Rooks. 


19, Aa EXP 


CAME OF THE MONTH - by Imre König 


Mechanica? institute ve. 
inthe S.F.e Bar Area 1956 
th le mal ch Wh it e ma nag. - 


- after which he misses, 


ve» Pawns end game — a type of game 
haustive analysis cannot explore t, 


Golden Gate Was 
Division A schedule, 
Lo obtain the superior 
in time-trouble, tne 
A very exciting struggle follows, and we wit ne 
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«eO. QR-Kl R-Q2 
=1. RxP P-KB4 


This move unfortunatel y seems 
necessary, but now the Q3 has 
tremendous diagonal. From now 
on, Blackf's game goes downhill 


a 


rapidly. 
Gë,  Q-K2 KR-Q1 
Roe R-BS 
Roe Q-K5 is tempting, but evi- 
dently leads to nothing after 
eeeK-Bl; 24, Q-R8ch, Kt-Ktl. 
ROV e Kt-B2 
si,  P-Kt4 


Another charge of dynamite! 
With the Bishop-pairts vastly 


Greater scope over the pair of 
Knights, opening of new lines 
through pawn exchanges is fatal 
to Black. 

Rae 92:68 Kt-K1 

20. PxP EXP 


Not R5eeeKtxP, because ¿0 

PxB; 27. R-Kt3ch and there 

no Kt left to interpose, 
&€6. K-Rl 

So as to check wi 


BxKt, 
is 


th the QR, 


keeping the KR attacking the BP. 
20. e ee Kt-Kt2 
ele R-KKtl Kt-Kt3 


Through his Kt maneuvers Black 
has protected the pawn but now 
can only interpose on the forth- 
coming B check by giving up the 


exchange, 
cÉ,  P-B5 Q-K1 
€9.  B-B4ch K-R1 
90. QxQch RxQ 
Sl.  RxKt Resigns. 


An elegant finish to a 
typical Herman Steiner game. 


the decisive match 

On Bosrd Two of 
game in the opening 
simplest Continuation. 
SS the unusual Rook 
in which anything short of ex- 


he possibilities entailed. 
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Game No. 318 - Grunfeld 33. Kt-B6 B-Bl 
34. Kt/3-K5 P-Kt5 
White Black $5. Q-KB2 Kt-B6 
C. Bagby Hə Gross 
le P-Q4 KKt-KB3 
2. P-QB4 P--KKt3 
3. QKt-B3 P-Q4 
4. P~K3 B-Kt2 
5. Q-Kt3 PxP 
Safer is 5...P-B3. 
6. |BxP 0-0 
7. Kt-B3 Kt-B3 
8. Kt-KKt5  P-K3 
9. B-Kt5 B-Q2 
Bagby recommends here QeoeP-K4e -> 57. Q-R4 R-K1 
If 10. BxKt, PxB; ll. PxP, Kt-Kt5 58. Q-B6 B-Kt2 
and Black has prevented P-B4 with 59. QxPch K-Rl 
the blockade of Black's black 40. KtxP Q-Kt3 
Tea d Not ...Q-Q3 because of 4l. RxKt, 
M estet es R-K2; 42. Kt-B6t 
Better at once ...Kt-Q4. 3 S 
ll. Q-R3 BxB 41. RxKt 
re ug n Bagby gives 4l. Kt/4-B6 as better. 
14. Kt-B3 Kt-B5 neu QxKt 
15. Q-Kt3 P-Kt4 42. KR-QBl R-K2 
16. QKt-K4 Kt-Q4 45. Kt-B6 QxR 
17. R-QL 44. QxBch RxQ 
Black was threatening 19, 5 KCxRT; ዴጋ RXQ RXP 
18. Rxkt, Kio. 46. Kt-K5 R-K2 
17. "AAA Kt-R4 47. PEE K-Kte 
18. Q-B2 Kt-Kt2 ee Ao K-BS 
1s! "Rugs Kt-03 49. K-Kt3 R-R8 
20; DRE 50. Kt-Kt4ch  K-Kt2 
Not Kt-B5 because of ...Kt-B5. Sl. K-Bo R-B8ch 
aie wes Kt-B5 52. Kt-B& R-Qe 
21. Q-Kt3 Q-K2 53.  P-KKt4 
22. KKt-B3 E A A Y 
25. R-B2 Kt /4-Kt3 SS VOL Wl 
24. B-Kt4 Q-Q2 TES wt 
25. . Q-Q$ Kt-Q4 DE Win zx 
26. B-Q2 KtxB 4 2፡1 E 
27. QxKt Kt-Kt3 Y aS D 3 e 
28. P-QKt3 Q-K2 SE 
29. QR-QBl Kt-Q4 e 2f ¿e ዘ. 
30. Kt-BS P-QR4 hae 
3). Kt-Kt7 KR-QBl ZR 
22. KtxP Q-R6 


Tf ccehkbuktos coe Kt-B8 follows. 








P-K4 


— — - 
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The critical position. Both P R-Kt 3 
players hoped to turn the game in . 
their favor. The ensuing ending According to Gross, the decisive 


of Rook against pawns is worth mistake. He gives 60. ..PxP; 
studying. 61. PxP, R-Kt3; 62. P-B6, R-Kt4ch; 
o4. QPxP R-Q7 65. K-B4, RxPch; and the white 
55. RxPch K-Ktl King cannot penetrate, as in the 
56.  P-K6 R/8xKtch game, for 64. K-Kt5?, R-Q4ch! 
57. K-K4 R-QL Better, however, is GOs as PXP; 
58. K-K5 R-QR7 ôl. PxP, R-Kt3; 62. P-K4! and the 
59%  P=KE4 R-R3 ensuing game would have been very 
60. P-B5 exciting. 
61. P-B6 R-Kt4ch 
62. K-B4 RxPch 
65. K-Kt5 R-K5 
64. R-Kt7ch K-R1 
65.  P-K7 R-KKt1 
66. R-B7 Resigns. 





DR. W. R. LOVEGROVE - by Dr. H. J. Ralsto: 


A od *ሠ 4 


Dr. Walter Romaine Lovegrove, emeritus master of the United 
States Chess Federation, died in San Francisco on July 18, 1958. 


He was 86 years old. 


For over 6C years Dr. Lovegrove was one of San Franciscots lead- 
ing players. Born October £4, 1869, he learned the game of chess at 
“he age of 16 by studying the article on chess in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. During the period 1888-1890 he strengthened his game by 
playing at the Mechanics? Institute Chess Club in San Francisco, 
finally becoming so strong that in one tournament he gave odds to 
all the other contestants, yet still won the tournament. 


Dre Lovegrove was the winner of the final Pillsbury National 
Correspondence Tournament. In 1891 he won a match from Joseph Red- 
ding, who claimed the championship of the Pacific Coast, by a score 
of 7-1. Max Judd, who was prominent in national chess 


ess circles, 
visited San Francisco about the same time, and Dr. Lovegrove won 

Six games out of seven in casual play. The American champion, J. W. 
howalter, also visited San Francisco, and although he had the edge 
over Dr. Lovegrove in casual play, lost no less than 12 games to him 

out of about 30 played. 








ና 


In 1893 Dr. Lovegrove visited Los Angeles, where he met and 
. e ነ t- , e 
conquered Simon Lipshutz by a score of 34-5. The American Champion- 
ኋ j D 
ship was in a rather foggy state in those days, but technically, the 


resent writer believes, Lipshut2 was still thé champion, by virtue 


Y^ 
P 

cs - : : o ] a e : 
of his decisive win over Showalter, by a 103-43 margin, in their 
= 


> 


teh of 1892. However, one must admit that Dra Lovegrove's victory 
er Lipshutz must be weighed with caution because of the very un- 


à 


A 


Ov ] 

certain nature of the champion’ s health. Lipshutz was a chronic suf- 
ferer from tuberculosis, which caused his premature death at the age 
of 42. 


Dr. Lovegrove beat Van Vliet in London, 1912, in the only game 
played; he beat Taubenhaus in Paris in the same year, 10-1. In 
Vienna, 1922, playing as usual for a dollar a game, he won one game 
and lost one to Dr. Tartakover - who said he did not care to play 
Lovegrove any more because he couldnft make a living that way. In 
1902 he played Dro Emanuel Lasker a stake game in San Francisco; the 
champion of the world tried to win a drawn game, and lost. Again, 

n 1904, an exhibition game was won by Dr. Lovegrove against the 


American champion, Harry Pillsburv. Pillsbury grabbed a pawn, allow- 
ing Dr. Lovegrove to obtain a crushing King-side attack. 





Bins Ww 1116 LA 
The greatness of chess players is still measured by successes 
1 the irternational fiel Those who are prevented by their pro- 
fession from taking par- in ternational tournaments or who lack 


11 

s opportunity for other reasons are often forgotten. This is un- 
ortunate, for often the record of the game exists to give an ac~ ` 
count. of some strong player's capabilities. Thus the following 

game sheds clear light on the late Dr. Lovegrovets tactical and 
trstegic skill. In meeting over the board the greatest tactician 


of all time, Dr. Lovegrove holds his own ~ even after having drifted 


5 ዬ 


into an inferior position. 


San Francisco, 1902 


o eer cá 


Game N 339 - Ruy 
Game NO; 2225 ው Modern theory recommends 3 እርይ 


White Black B-B4» 
Lovegrove Lasker EZ. BAS 





UPA P-K4 
2,  Kt-KB3 Kt--QB3 A E | | 
5$. B-Kt5 P~QR3 f e AL 





4. B-R4 Kt--B3 : + ኋ AT 
S. 0-0 Kt xP t & $ TY 
ር. P-Q4 P--QKt 4 g f 
dër den äi edi 
ሯ e PxP B- K3 ዷል WE 4 “ዶኒ ነ PA, GAL 
a, pe R--QBÅ4 E IX AY NS i I R 
' = = ny 
10. QKt-Q2 0-0 SE AY 
11. Q-K2 Kt xKt 


—€— 


— 





a R-Q1 
With the threat of 14. PxP, QxP; 
e B-Kt5, Q-B2; ¿hos QxB. 


Pv o» Kt xP 
l4.  KtxKt PxKt 
l5.  QxKP Q-Q3 
l6. QxQ BxQ 
Ye KR-K K-B2 


On 17...QR-K1; 18. RxB, RxR; 19. 
BxP wins. Black could have met 
this threat with 17...B-B2 but 
with 18. B~KtS White would have 
obtained the initiative. With 
the text, a typical Lasker move, 
Black gets the upper hand. 


18. B-K3 P-B3 
19. B-B2 QR-K1 
20. P-QR4 B-KKt 5 
21." qms B-Q2 


Not £l...RxB; 22. RxR, B-QB4; 23. 
R-Q4, BxR; 24, PxB, for then 
Black? s pawn majority would be 
imnobile. 


ere  K-B2 R-K2 
Roe ' PxP RPxP 
<4.  B-Kt5 RxR 
koe RXR P-Kt.5 
“6.  B-Q2 R-QKt1 
ele B-BL B=K2 


With the threat of ee eB-B3 
WMite?s position looks hopeless. 
If 28. BxP, B-B3 would follow. 
However, White finds a saving 
maneuver. 





<8.  B-B4 R-QRI. 
29. B-K5 B--B3 
oO. BxB KxB 
Sl. Katz R-R7 
$2. PxP RxP 
835.  BxP! 
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The point of the combination ini- 
tiated with the 28th move. The 
locked-in Bishop will be a danger- 
ous prisoner. 


355, 7.1 P-Kt3 
$4. P-R4 RxP/5 
$5. P-Kt4 K-Kt 2 
36. K-B2 R-Kt2 
$7.  R-K7ch K-B3 
28. R-KL B-Bl 
$9. ፪-፪8 BxP 
40. 2 


Showing excellent judgment, White 
allows Black two united passed 
pawns rather than choosing the 
variation 40. PxB, Id 
R-QB8, RxP; 42. RxPch, K-Kt4 
which would have caused him more 
difficulties. 


dd et ba B-Q2 
41.  R-KKt8 B-K3 
42.  R-K8 P-B4 
43. P-R5 P-B5 
44. P-R6 KxB 
45.  RxBch K-B4 
46.  R-K8 R-KR2 
47. K-K3 RxP 
48. K-Q4 ፳-05 
49.  R-B8ch K-Kt4 
oO. K-K5 





Dig ass P-Q5?! 
Black should have been satisfied 
with a draw. The text-move loses 
355 ማት variations, but Dr. Lasker 
can scarcely be blamed for not 
Seeing the problem-like ending 
which now ensues, 


Hl. ERA po 
52. K=K5 ዞ 
55. R-Kt8ch k- 





If 53...K-R4; 54. K-BS, K-R5; 
55. K-B6, K-R2 (forced); 

56. R-Kt7ch, K-R1 (...K-R3; 57. 
R-Kt2); 57. R-Q7, P-B6; 58. K-Kt6 


wins, 
54. K-B4 K-R6 
oo.  R-Q8 P-B6 
56. K-K3 Resigns. 


CALIFORNIA OPEN, SANTA BARBARA, 1956 
he two five-dollar prizes for best game have been awarded to 
& 
irez (winner of the tournament} and Charles Bagby. The 
ጋ international master Imre Kónig and the editors of THE 


Ramirez won a prize for his game with Robert Brieger; Bagby 
won a prize for his game vs. Bert Mueller. It was not easy to make 
the awards. First, it was necessary to analyze the game Remlinger- 


Rivise - an outstanding candidate for a prize, which was eventually 
found to contain a serious flaw. Then, another well-played game, 


Cross vs. Rivise, was likewise found to be faulty.  Ramirez-Brieger 
vas now No. 1, with Mueiier-Bagby and Cross-Rinaldo very evenly 
ied. Bagbyts game was well played by both sides and was very 
3!'ic.- a point which is always well regarded by the analyst. 
ross?s game was beautifully played by White, against a defense 
which bad its sharp points but which soon crumbled against the 
tifully accurate moves made by Cross. In the end, it was be- 
e it was with the Black pieces, against a sounder defense, 
Bagbyts performance won out. 


Listed for Honorable Mention - besides Remlinger-Rivise, Cross- 
Rivise, and Cross-Rinaldo - were: Spinner-Lapiken, Hunnex-Borochow, 
ፒን 


( 
e 





Game No. 352 - Irregular White is quick to take advantage 
of the weakness. 
White Black LS,  B-KR6O RxRch 
G. Ramirez R. Brieger 15. "QxR Kt -Bl 
14. Q-K3 B-Q2 
Le P-K4 P-Q3 15. P-QB4 P-B3 
Re Kt-KBS P-KB4 160. P-B5 
53. Kt-Bo PXF Whitets play is deceptively ef- 
A, TRONE Kt-KB3 fective. To Blackfs weakness on 
5. KtxKt KPxKt the white squares is added a pair 
6. P-Q4 P-Q4 of weak black squares ፦ Q3 and K4. 
7.  B-QO 8-35 Lë a» B-B2 
8. 0-0 0-0 17. R-KL K-B2 
9. R-K R-K1 18. P-B4 
10. P-KRS Kt-Q2 To say "the game almost plays it- 
ll. Kt-R4 P-KKt 3 self™ is not to detract. On the 
Because of Blackts irregular contrary, it is a tribute to the 


opening, his K-position is weak. simple and powerful handling of 


























the White pieces by the l7-year- 
old Open Champion. 


LOs ... P-Kt 3 
19. P-QKt4 P-R4 
20. P-Kt 5 








With the Black K ina somewhat ex- 
posed position and no Very good 
Squares for his light pieces, it 
is axiomatic that White should 
open lines. 


"e oe PxBP 
£l. QPP PxP 
wee Q-B3 B-B3 
Ró. Q-Kt4 B-Q2 
24. F-35 P-Kt 4 
Forced. With the defenses 


breached, White now slams home 
the attack on the K, 


Roe Q-RSceh ዚ-ዚ1.1 
RG.  Kt-KtGl Kt xKt 
ef. RK B-Kl 
a3. B-Kt7 BxP 
&9. BxB PxB 
50. QxP/6 B-R7ch 
de. A=RI 
Of course not 31. KxB, Q-B2ch. 
Qiu. lE. Q-B2 


gcc BP Gsieh. Rat 


SOUTHERN CALIF. CHAMPIONSHIP 1957 
a Ee Ae 
Game No. 406 - Catalan 


White Black 
Je Cross I. Rivise 
(Notes by Irving Rivise) 

l. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 

Re  P-QB4 P-K3 

Ae P-KKt3 P-Q4 

4. B-Kt2 PxP 

o. Q-R4ch QKt-Q2 


ጊጋያ 


A good alternative is S. ..B-Q2; 
6. QXBP, B-B3. 
6. Kt-Q2 

Given by Fine as the strengest 
here. 6. QxBP, P-QR3; 7. Q-B2 
(Alekhinets move to nullify 
eee+P-QKt4), R-QKtl or 6. Kt-QB3, 
P-QR3 give Black equality. 

Dd. ጀዌ P-B4 

7.  KKt-B3 
Permitting Black to obtain his 
freeing maneuver ese P-QKt4 too 
easily. Better would be 7. Krk, 
BPxP; 8. B-B4, B-K2; 9. Kt-Q6ch, 
K-Bl; 10. Kt-B3, Q-Kt3 with 
interesting possibilities. 


TE. res P-QRS 

8. QxB P-QKt4 

9. Q-Q3 B-Kt2 
10. 00 EE 
Alia” QP B-B4 


Worthy of consideration is 165966 
Kt-B4 so as to hinder White! s 
development after 12. QxQch, RxQ. 
I decided on the text in order to 
gain a developing tempo and to ; 
keep the white Queen in the middle 
of the board. 

12. Q-KR4 QR-B1 

15. Kt-Kt3 B-K2 

14. Kt/Kt3-Q4 Kt-K5? 
The obvious and correct move is 

14...0-0 after which Black has 
a fine game. 

15. Q-R3 Kt /2-B3 

l6. B-K3 Kt-Q4 
16...0-0 is still correct. Black 
in flaunting the principles of 
development adds but one more game 
to the roster of examples of what 
can happen by not developing and 
castling quickly. 

17. QR-Q1 Q-R4 

l8. Kt-K5 
White now has an overwhelming posi- 
tion. The position of Black*s King 
in the center permits all sorts of 
Sacrificial possibilities. 








19. -KtxKP! 

The type of sacrifice which cannot 
be calculated to its. conclusion but 
which intuition and experience (the 
same thing?) leads the player of the 
White pieces into believing the "win" 
must be there. The alignment of the 
four knights is ር8 ክአ 48 unusual — 

small solace to Black. 


LOG «008 KtxB 
After spending considerable time 
s after 19. 


analyzing the consequence 
20. KtxPch, K-21; 21. Q-R5, 
22. BxKt E decided the text 
chancese I am, as yet, 
re ether this was tne cor- 
ecision. 
e. ^ የኒ ህርኔ K-Bl 
el Q-RO B-KBS 
At this juncture with my time getting 
short In ade what perhaps was the 
poorest of my possible defensive moves, 
allowing White to force a neat mate. 
The reader can amuse himself by look- 
ing at these defensive pos ssibilities 
which I examined and discarded — per- 
haps there is a aving feature — the 

analysis after the game didntt find 
one, i.e.: 1) QxRP to defend KB2 a- 
gainst mating possibilities. 2g) P-Kt5 
to gain time by att acking the white 

(5. 51.:፳፦ Za in order to play €... 
B-Bl. 4) Kt-B3. 5) Kt-Q5. 6) Kt-B4. 
7) Kt-R5 to > play 992... Ktb-Kt4 threat- 
ening mate. 

- 99. Kt-RS dis. che K-Ke 
232. R-Q/ch K-K3 


4. Kt- Kt7c! gi KxKt 
25. P-B4ch Resigns. 
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Game No. 410 - Sicilian Defense Wh 


White Black e LI 

G. Ramirez Je Cross | th 

(Notes by Neil E. Falconer) 

1. P-K4 P-QB4 el 

ናብ 2. ዚኒ-ሺ85 P-Q3 o 

፡ < 9. pP-QA So PER th 

“Rey Kt -KB3 pl 

5. Kt-QB3 ` P-KKt3 ‘th 

... 63 ጅ-::3 B-Kt2 or 
` De BeBe tS . O=0 | 

8. '- 0-92 Kt-B3 ፲፪ 

9. B-B4 KtxKt mo 

10%  BXxKU P-QR3 tr 


E Bw EY ` | 
t ቷ281.. | 
£r AP 


BAR. 
ime 
E € ZH 
Now White can play 11. P-QR4and 


12. O-Owith a fine game. But 
White correctly estimates HAF 








keep the Q-sideunder control afte de 
11. 0-0-Owhile pressing his own |ex 
attack on the K-side. | Q- 
Lis: .0-0-0 P-QKt4 | R- 
19.  B-Kt5 B-Q2 wi 
13.  P-KKt4 P-QR4 am 
14. Kt-Q5 th 
White relieves the pressure on | 
his Q-side by advancing in the |ከ 
center. White threatens l5. 
KtxKtch and Blackts Pawn posi- |” 
tion will be ruined. 
l4. 559 KtxKt 
| 15. BxB KB 3 
| 16.  BxKt R-QBl Pr 


This and the next move are the ቪ1 

decisive mistake. Black is 

already threatening to win the 

Nave B by 17...P-K3 and 18.  |1f 
| 


...P-R5. Had Black played 16, 
29 6 .[- QKtl , then after 17. P-QRS ! lnc 
(to provide a hole for the B) ጉ1 
17...P-Kt5 is very strong (18 |m 
Peer y PxP and 19...Q-R4 and if 
20. K-Ktl, R-QRl). If instead 











se | White plays 17. P-K5 (to answer 
Une SÉ by 18. Q-B3, regaining 
¡the P by the threat of 19. B-B6), 
then 17.+.P-K3; 18. B-K4, P-Q4; 
) (amd 19...P-Kt5, 20...Q-Kt3, 
0l...P-RS, 22...R-QB1 and an 
eventual P-Kt6 give Black a 
threatening attack. As Black 
plays it, he has no pressure on 
‘the Q-side to counter Whitets 
on the K-side. 
| 17. P-QR3 B-K3 
18,,.R-QKtl is still the right 
nove, although White might now 
try the odd-looking 19. P-QKt4. 
18. P-KR4 BxB 
19. PxB 


“ሠሪ 





it 

> 9 i Black!s position has sud- 

L after denly become desperate. If, for 
own | example, the plausible move 19... 

Q-Kt3, 20. QR-K1, R-B2; 21. P-R5, 
|R-KR1; 22. PxP, BPxP; 23. R-K6 

with a tremendous attack. Black 
must find some answer to the 

| threat of P-RS. 








on 19. eee P-B3 
che |) answer 20. P-R5 with 20. 
ge weP-Kt4, 
S1” 

20. ORKI R-B5 


| 


Presumably to prevent Q-Q4in some 


the | variation. 
| 


21. P-QKt3 R-B4 
the 22. P-Kt5 PxP 
. ሀ 82. 57-84, 23. P=R5. 
ite} ees. ዮት 


QR) | ind now the threat is Q4, Q-Q4ch, 
B) |Mtl, and 25. RxRP leading to a 
18+ | pid win. 

if . Lu K-Kt1 

sead 24. R-Ke! Q-B2 
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The only way to try to save the 
K-side Pawns vas by 24...Q-Kl 
(to meet 25, Q-R2 with 25... 
Q-B2) but White can then play 
25. RxRPI, KxR; 26. Q-R7ch, 
K-Kt1; 27. Q-R6. 


25. Q-R2 K-B2 

Not 25. R-B2; 26. RxKtPch. 
26. QxRPch K-K1 
27. QxKtPch K-Q1 
28. Q-K4 R-B6 
29. R-Kl R/B6xBP 
30. RxKP Q-B4 
351.  R-K8ch? 


9l. P-QKt4 forcing Black's Q away 
from the P at C5, wins at once. 


Ob. nie K-B2 
32. Q-K7ch K-Kt 3 
99. RxR QxRPch 
54.  K-Q2 


If 34, K-Kt1? 94, , . RXKtPch 
leads to perpetual check. 


ይደ. Q-Kt5ch 
$5. K-K2 RxR 

36. QxR Q-K5ch 
57. . K-B2. Q-R5ch 
$8. K-B3 


White must return the R to avoid 
perpetual check. And now it 
looks like a long tough game for 


White to win — but he wins it 
quickly. 
e eae QxR 
59. QxPch K-Kt 2 
40. Q-B6ch K-R2 
41. Q-Q7ch K-R1 
de,  QxKtP Q-R8ch 
43. K-K3 
eee by simply marching his K to 
QKt6. 
A Q-Kt8ch 
44. K-K4 Q-Kt7ch 
45.  K-K5 QxKtPch 
46. ጀ-ቧ6 Q-Kt3ch 
47. K-B5 QxBPch 
48. K-Kt6 Q-B7ch 
49. Q-BS Resigns. 





GAME OF THE MONTH 


The Golden Gate club championship has become one of our strong- 


est tournaments, with players from 


several Bay Area clubs partici- 


pating each year. Bill Addison has taken a strangle-hold on the 
title with three straight wins, but has tough competition as the fol- 
lowing game with the second prize winner shows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1958 


Game No. 418 - Caro-Kann 
Wnite Black 
H. Gross W. Addison 


(Notes by Henry Gross) 


l. P-K4 P-QB3 

Re Kt-K2 
As played by Persitz vs. Golembek, 
Dec., 1954 in the Oxfordshire vs. 
Buckinghamshire match andnot with- 
out success, too. The idea is if 
2..P-Q4; 5. P-K5, B-B4; 4. Kt-Kt3, 
B-Kt3; 5. P-KR4, P-KR3; 6. P-Ro, 
B-R2; 7. P-K6, PxP; 8. P-Q4 leav- 
ing Black uncomfortably placed. 


65: - "6.6 P-KKt 3 

5.  P-Q4 B-Kt2 

4. QKt-B5 P-Q3 
Has the Caro-Kann turned into the 
Pire? 

5. B-K3 Kt -B53 

6. P-BS Q-Kt3 

7. Q-BlL P-KR4 

8. Kt-B4 Q-B2 


o P-KSwas the threat to be fol- 
lowed by 10. P-Q5 and 11. P-K6. 


9. B-B4 QKt-Q2 
lO. 00 P-K4 
1l. Kt-Q3 0-0 
12, : EXE ድ 
13. QB-R6 ጀቲ -ቪር 5 
14. B-Kt3 R-KL 


Not good as future developments 
will show. The KBP is left weak. 
Better is 14...P-B4; 15. Kt-Kt5, 
Q-K2 (Q-Q2; 16. P-B4, QxKt?; 17. 
R-Q1, Q-K7; 18. Kt-B3 trapping 
the Queen); 16. P-B4, B-K5, etc. 

15. BxB KxB 

16. P-B4! roar 





l7.  P=K57 


The simple 17. QxP followed by 
doubling rooks on the KB file 
would have given White a decisive 
end game advantage. | 


17. eee Kt-Kt5 
19. QR-KL 


And now 19. Q-Kt5 is the most 
difficult for Black to meet. 

20. RxB is threatened. 19...BxKt 
is more than answered by 20. 
RxPch. 19...RxP; 20. KtxR, QxKt; 
21. Q-R4 leaves Black the exchange 
down with no compensation. So 
Black must play 19...B-K3 after 
which 20. QR-K1, BxB; 2l. PxB 
leaves White with many threats. 


l9. 5995 BxKt 
20. PxB RxP 
el. RxR 


21. P-KR3 is the move I had in- 
tended when I played 19. QR-Kl. 
I now saw that this would be 
met by 21...Q-K2 and if 22. 
Q-Kt3 then RxR and Q-B4ch or 

if 22. Q-Q4 by P-QB4. But even 
so after 21...Q-K2; 22. QxPch, 
QxQ; 23. RxQch, K-Rl (K-R$?; 

24. Kt-Q4 and Black must give 
up the exchange to save the Kt); 
24. R-K4, RxR; 25. KtxR, Kt-R5; 
26. RxP and White stands well. 

















ka ooo QR 


SS, QxPch K-R3 
Roe P-Kt3 


It was either this or 23. Q-B4ch. 
In either case Black is now out 
of all his difficulties and 
should win. 


Roe ees Q-K6ch 
£4. K-Rl Q-Q7 
eo. Q-B4ch QxQ 
ef, RA R-QL 
Si, R-B7 RxP 
&8. RxP R-Q7 
&9. P-KR4 Kt-Q4 
SO. KtxKt PxKt 
215፡ ከራ RxP 


20.  B-g7 





Of course not 32. BxP, R-Kt8ch; 
$9. K-Kt2, Kt-K6ch winning. 

But the text is no better. 
Black should now play 32...Kt-K4 
(E.C. Jonas!) winning. For example, 

$3. RxP, Kt-B6! or 33. R-QB7, Kt- 
B6; 34. R-B2, R-Kt8ch; 35. K-Kt2, 
Kt-K8ch winning or 33. R-QB7, 
Kt-B6; 84. B-B2, P-Q5 and White is 
helpless. 35. K-Kt2 fails to 
RxBch; 36. RxR, Kt-K8ch winning. 


A Kt-B3? 
53. R-KB7 Kt-K5 
$94. BxP KtxPch 
35. K-Ktl Kt-K7ch 
36. K-Bl Kt-B6 
57.2  B-Kt3 KtxP 
38.  BxKt RxB 
39. R-B4 R-Q7 
40. ዚ-ቪቲጊ « 
Drawn. 


U.C.L.A. vs. STEINER, 4/18/57 


Game No. 583 - French 


White Black 
R. Cross J. Moskowitz 
l. P-K4 P-K3 

Re P-Q4 P--Q4 


5. 
4. 


25 


Kt-QB3 
B-Kt5 
The Burn Variation, an attempt 
to improve on the Rubinstein 
Variation (3...PxP). 


KtxP 


Kt-KB3 
Pour 


B-K2 


SeeeQKt-Qe would transpose to 
the Rubinstein Variation. 


6. 


BxKt 


BxB 


6...PxB is also playable. 
Kt-KB3 


Te 


0-0 


. Probably not the best. 7...Kt- 


Q& is usually played here. 


8. 


P-B3 


8. P-KKt4!? is sharper, but 
White bides his time. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
dikes 


the sake 
12. 
los 
14. 


means. 


B-Q3 
Q-K2 


0-0-0 
P-KR4 
Preparing a pawn onslaught on 

the K-side and threatening to 

post a Kt at Kt5 with the pos- 
sibility of sacrificing it for 
of the open R-file. 


Kt/4- 


Kt 5 


Kt-K5 
At last the thematic move typi- 
cal of the French Defense - but 
it is refuted here by tactical 
It is to be noted that 
e» .P-KR5 is never any good, for 
Black will not be able to take 


P-QKt 3 
B-Kt2 
Kt-Q2 
B-K2 


Kt-B3 


Q-QS 
P-B4? 





the Kt. 
LS. "PxP QxP 
EC > Ren 
44: BEAT 
i 2 1 4 





l6. 


l6. 
17. 
18. 
4935 
eO. 


Kt-Q71 
The move Black didntt see. His 
King position will be ruined. 


BxPch 
RxKt 
Q-RS 
Q-R6 


KtxKt 
K-R1 
BxP 
P-Kt 3 
Resigns. 
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Game No. 424 — English Opening 
Wnite Black 


C. Bagby W. Pafnutieff 

(Notes by Neil Falconer) 
le P-QB4 P-K4 

Se Kt-QBS P-KB4 

o. P-KKtS Kt-KB3 

4. B-Kt2 P-Q3 

5. P=-KS Kt-B5 

6. KKt-K2 B-K2 


6...P-KKt5 followed by 7...B-Kt2 
would give Black more freedom 
than the constricted line adopted. 
Also, 6...P-K5, 7. P-Q3 (other- 
wise 7...Kt-K4), PxP; 8. QX, 
P-KKt3 and 9...B-Kt2 might merit 
consideration. 


Te P-Q4À 5-6 
8. 0-0 0-0 
9.  P-Kt5 P-KKt 4 


This proves to be too bold. But 
now quiet moves like 9...R-Be, 
10...B-KBl, 11...P-KKt5 and 
12...B-Kt2 promise little. 

10. P-Q5 Kt-Ktl 

ll. P-KB4f KtPxP 
11...P-Kt5 is not possible, be- 
cause if 12. PxP, PxP; 13. P-Q6! 
and 14. BxQKtP winning. 

12. KREE ዚቲ -ቪ5 
White threatened 13. PxP, PxP; 
14. P-Q6!, BxP; 15. BxQKtP win- 
ning a piece. fter 12...Kt-R5 
this line would still suffice to 
win the exchange but after 
15...Kt-B4; 16. BxR, QxB, Black 
gets good attacking possibili- 
ties. 


13. Kt-KtS P-K5 





GAME OF THE MONTH - MECHANICS? INSTITUTE VS. 


GATE 6 





GOLDEN 


ብ 


‘Now forced since;the Black KBP 


is threatened and, if Black pro- 
tects by 15...Q-B1; ;14. Q-Be; 
Kt-K1; 15. P-K4' should open the 
position advantagéously. But 
now Black ís on a' dilemma to 
which—so the rest of the game 
indicates—there is no solution. 
If he is to contest the KKt file 
with White, he must play K-RL 
now or later; but once he does 
this the long diagonal of Whitets 
QB which 13...P-K5 opened, 
proves fatal. 

14.  B-KR5 Kt-Kl 

15.  B-QRS 
If to develop the Bs at Kt2 is 
"In-dian!'t—should their develop- 
ment at RS be called "0ut-ian?1" 


The QB does not go directly to 
QKt2 as then 15...Kt-QB4 and 
16...Kt-Q6 would be embarrassing. 


Je, Zeg Kt-Kt2 
l6.. K-Rl ቋ-ዚጊ 
17. R-KKtl K-Rl 

Not 17...K-B2; 18. Kt-R5! winning. 
18. Q-Q2 R-B37 

A mistake. B-KB3 was called for. 
19. B-QKt2 P-KR4 


19...Kt-B4 seems more to the 
point, but White then may: play 
20. QR-KBl, Kt-Q6; 21. B-Rl and 
then dislodge the Kt by sacri- 
ficing at K4. 


x pis ባሪ 
11155 A 
ኋ tt E @Z 
rt 
y Tti S 
RO E Dg 
ni B È 
dh? D 
200 * 'Kt/BxP! © Pakt 
¿lo BRB QxB: 
Ree oe QR-KBl 
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&9...R-D2 saves nothing. After 
25, R-Kt6f, K-R2; 24. QR-KKt1, 
R-KKt1; 25. Q-Kt2, Q-B4; 26. 
BxKt, wins a piece. Or if 
ፎ4, 5 55-81) 25, R-R6ch, KxR; 
&6. Q-Kt6 mate. The reason 23. 
R-Kt6 is better than Q-Q4 is that 
the threat of R-R6 prevents B 
from playing R-KKtl. After R4 
Q-R6; 25. QR-KKtl, Q-B6ch; 26, 
Q-Kt2;- QxQ: 27. QRxQ and wins, 
Roe  R-Kt51 
Both doubling Rs and threatening 
RxPch if the Black R on KB3 moves. 
OUO rad Kt-QB4 
R4. KtxR!} 
It is to Whitets credit that he 
sees that simplification now 
will nct relax his grip on the 





16. Kt-K5! 
Threatening mate. Of course the 
Kt cannot be taken because QxP 
forces mate. White has been 


POR ELO looking at RxPch, KxR; R-Rleh, 
ur ais BxKt B-R5; Q-R5, K-Kt2; QxBch, K-B2 
ei, BxB (D and the K gets awayo The text move 
ፎ6 ውሓና1 Q-B& 


takes away the flight square B2. 
II &6. . . R-B2; ele QR-KKt.1 fol- 


ይላ “ርሬ -K1 
lowed by 28. P-QKt4, Kt moves E RxPch Min 
9. RxKRPch and 30, Q-K4 winning. 18. R-Rich D-RZ 
&7. QR-KKtl Kr KI 19. Wm Resignse 
SD,  P-QKt4 Kt-Q2 
29. Q-K4 Kt-Bl 


50.  R-Kt8ch Resigns. 
CASTLE CHESS CLUB, 1958 


NORTHERN CALIFORNTA CHAMPIONSHIP, 1960 
Game Mo. 468 - Kfs Ind. 
White Black Game No, 595 King's Indian 


Ge McClain R., Hultgren White Black 
A. Wang W. Addison 
le P-Q4 P-Q4 
se P-QB4 P-QB3 1. P-QB% Kt-KB3 
9. Kt-QB3 Kt -KB5 2. Kt-QB3 P-KKt3 
4.  Kt-B3 P-KKt 3 2. ጅ=ጀፈ . P-Q3 
Se  B-B4 B-Kt.2 4. P-Q4 B-Kt2 
6. P-K3 0-0 5. Kt-B3 0-0 
7. B-Q3 Kt -R4 6. B-K2 P-K4 
Bo 8-ሸ፡ P-Bà This move is more "dynamic" than 
US BARES Kt XB P-B4 or QKt-Q2. In the latter case 
10. RPxKt B-K3 7. P-K5 can be tried. 
In his efforts to exchange Kt. for ያመንን ^ 
B, Black has weakened the white The other possibilities, which are 
Squares. This B is supposed to . probably not better than the text, 
to fill the gap. are P-KR3, PxP, B-K3, B-Kt5, or 
lo. Q-Kt5 PxP? the "main" line 0-0, 
Commits him to exchanging his FE: Kt-R4 


white bishop and therefore bad. 
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A crucial position. The familiar 18. KtxP P-R5 
variation is 7, ... QKt-Q? 8.B-Kt5, 19. P-QKt4 Kt-K3 
(instead of 0-0), P-KR3 9. B-RÀ, sl de Kt-Q5 
P-KKt% (instead of P-QR4 or P-R3, 21. BxKt PxB 

as played by Tal and Fischer) 10. 22. Q-03 

B-Kt3, Kt-R4 11. 0-0, Kt-B5 etc. Again a critical position. 


(Smyslov-Benko, Candidates Tour- 
nament, 1959, etc.) 

Other moves at 7 are not as 
cood. 7. ... Kt-K1 8. P-KRA, 
P-KB4 9. B-Kt5 followed by PxP 
and Q-Q2 leads to a strong at- 
tack. 7, ... P-B4 is also slow 
after B-Kt5, P-KR3 9. B-Q2, Kt-K1 
10. P-KR4, etc. The game Larsen- 
Gligoric, Portoroz 1958 went 
7. «cs KteR3 8. Kt=<Q2, P-B4 9. 
P-QR3, Kt-K1 10. P-KRA4, P-B4 
11. P-R5, etc. 





ia MEL re B-Kt5ch 
Now Black embarks on an attrac- 
tive but faulty combination, which 
wins the White Queen but loses the 


8. P-KKt3 ሁይ. 
Dr. Euwe's suggestion. Szabo 
against Boleslavski, Budapest 
1950, played 8. Kt-Kt1 but after 


Kt-Q2! 9. BxKt, PxB 10. QxP game. The right course was P-Kt4, 
Eu እ Kt-B3, P-B4! had to deprive the White Monarch of a 
3 de A safe home. 
ሻን great P Set 23. K.B2 m 
| -R6 t by Kt-Kt 24. QR-KBl! B-K7 
Of course B-R6 is me y 5 JU pn Behar 


but Kt-Q2 is to be considered. 
If then 9. B-Kt5, QKt-B2; or 
9. 0-0, P-QR4 (Neibults-Tal, 


Riga 1954). Petrosian suggests 


26. KxB KS 
For a slight material disadvantage 
White now enjoys complete command 
of the board with his Rooks and 


2: Pr ads ge Knights. It is doubtful if Black 
Inviting trouble. 9, 0-0 seems can save the game. 
to be better. 26. ... Q-Kt4 
oan sa Kt-R3 27, R-B5 | Q-Kt5 
10. BxKt(?) PxB 28, KR-KE1 R-K1 
11. QxP Kt-Kt5 29, R5~B4 Q-B1 
12. K-Q1 ds 30... Kt-KB3 Q Q1 
A difficult decision, but 0-0 2l. Kt-Iu R-Bl 
4s hardly better. 32. Kt-B2 K-R1 
LACRA P-KB4 33. KtxB RxR 
13. Q-K2 P-B3 34. KtxR Q-Kt4 
14. P-QR3 Kt-R3 | The Qucen is forked after KxKt. 
15. P-B5 Kt-BA4 3 35. Kt7-K6 Q-K4 
16. P-Kt3 PxKP 36. KtzP K-Ktl 
17. PXKP PxP (?) 37. Kt4-K6 P-R3 
But here Q-Kt4 would have been 38. R-B5 Resigns 
stronger. . If then 18. K-B2, For the Queen is lost. From move 


B-Kt5 19. Q-Kt2, Q-K6 etc. 30 on, a Knightmare! 








PPP 
x 





Game No. 600 
White 
S. Almgren 


ps 


. P-Q 
2. P-KA 
3. B-QB4 


ዔ 


ኢን 


Hufnagel played agains 
tournament, 3 


this 
but after 4. 

5, B-K3, P-KZ 
Lo P=Q5, 


> 


. 


Kt -83 
B-Kt3 
0-0 
P-KR3 
QxB 
B~Kt5 
Q-K3 
P-BZ 
QR-Q1 
RxP 


e 


AO SS a 


Dp: pii 








GAME OF THE. 


TI 10 We 


Kt-QKtl 
9, B-R3, P-KB4. 10. 
had a definite 
Kt-QB3 


Robatch Defense 


Black 
i, Rivise 


P-KKt3 
B-Kt2 
P-QB3 


ct 


P-QS, 


Kt-QB3, Kt-QB3 


6. KKt-K2, KKt-K2 
5, Q-Q2, 0-0 
3-0) -0 White 
opening 
p. Q? 
Kt-B3 
0-0 
B-Kt5 
BxKt 
QK t -Q2 
Q- RA 
KR-K1 
Po BZ 
PXE 
P-KR3 


MON Y JA TH 


sucnester Cpen produced 


Almgren, 


advantage, 


in 


After Tb. TL e B5 (ovr QxP) 
P-532 18, free, Kx» J . AER the 
position ic slightly different imt 
S201 wide open, 

Lhe Exp Kt-K/ 

id. PXxFah xI 

19. Kt-Q5! Kan 
Taie adaitional sacrifice cannot be 
&ocepoeds | 19. ... PxKt 20, JtxP! 
and the Queen is lost 


EK 


ጋ 

I 
SO. ESKE BxKt 
zl ^ BxP 


eae 
With inean intentions \B-B?ch! ) 
SCH A ee R-KB1 
22. K-35 Eas 
A new threat: QxPch! 
RAEE K-R2 


223. B-Q5 B-K 
24. RxKt Q-B 
On BxR 25. B-Kt8ch, fo lo 
Black can try P- -Kt3, ut 
is still lost, 
25, RxBch! y O 
26. P-K5! R- 
27. Q-Q3ch! Re 
A stirring finish to a lic game, 
which would have been "lost" except 
for White's romantic 15th move. It 
might be said of Sven that the old 
lion is not dead, just slumbering 
beware! 


owed by RxQ 
the ending 


G wt 


5 
ign 


many excellent games, but the 


dins encounter between the winner and the favorite must be 
ranked above the others because of its Sporting interest. Evans 
darf Ss a draw to win the tournament, M had White. He was 
playing a va ‘dation which Fischer had used effectively against Dr. 
Euwe. And he is, deservedly, a cd Ea: How did dre 
whose mo d recens result was a mediocre showing in the Calif nia 
State Championship, expect to win? 

Arpparentiy Tibor had an improvement Euwe*s piay. He soon 
showed that his King was safe Za, cr at least safer than 
White's on Ql. Once he had the advan age, he tightened the posi- 
vica like a Bongo and began drumining away against White!s weak 


Weinberger made it 


look 


too easy! 


14: 





Game Nc, 635 Caro Kann Def. 


White Black 

Le Evans T, Weinberger 23. R-QB1 P--Q6 

24. R-B4 R-QRA 

l. P-K P-QB2 25. Q-QB5 QxQ 
2. P-QÀ P-QA 26. RxQ RxP 
3. PxP PxP 27. BB, 8-87 
4. P-QBA Kt-KB3 28. B-Q2 RxP 
5. Kt-QB3 Kt-B3 29, BxBon RxB 
6. Kt-B3 B-Kt5 30, K-Q2 R-Q1 
La ES KKtxP 3i. R-Ql R-Kt"7ch 
8. Q-Kt2 BxK t 32. K-K1 P-QRY 
9. PxB P-K2 33. R-B2 R-K1ch 
10. WXF KtxP 34. K-Bl R1-K7 
11, B-Kt5ch  KtxB 35. RixP RxPch 
12. Q-B6ch K-K2 36, K-Ki P-Kt3 
13. QxKv5 Q-Q2 37. R-K*2 RKt-K7ch 
l4. KtxKich  PxKt 38, Rech L RxRP 
15. Q-K2ch K-B3 39. R-R2 RK-KKt7 
16. 8-ሺ2 B-Kt5ch L0, K-Bl R-Ki3ch 
17. K-Q1 P-Q5 A3. Bel RxRch 
13, Q-RCch K-K2 422 K-R2 R-R4 
19. B-Q2 KR-QKt1 
20. B-B4 RX And Black wen in a few 
21. P-QR4 R-KB4 more mur33. A rea. 
22. B-Kt3 K-Bi adunner! 





CASTLE C. C, CHAMPIONSHIP, 1960 


It is interesting to consider a tournament or championship of 
a club player-by-player instead of game-by-game, especially in the 
case of an established group of players who contest the same event 
year in and year out. The Castle Club Championship is a good ex- 
ample, and I might make the following comments about the players in 
the 1960 event. 


HENRY GROSS once again showed his marvelous ability to create as well 
as execute intricate combinations: 


Game No. 636 French Defense_ 5. B-Kt5). By the way, B-Q2 and 


White Black Kt-QB3 have also been tried. 
H. Gross R, Freeman 5. Kt-KB3 Kt-KB3 
6. KtxKtch X BxKt 
1. P-K4 P-K3 3 7. B-Q3 Kt-B3 
2. P-Q P-04 ሽ 8, P-B3 Ka 


3. Kt-Q2 Fab 
Tarrasch's once-feared move has 
now lost its sting. Black was in no trouble. 

A. KUxP B-K2 Se ace 0-0 (7) 
Tartakower's idea, which prevents Now was the time for P-K4, as was 
White from trading his Queen's played by Kottrauer against Dr. 
Bishop for the Knight (which Paoli in 1949. 
might happen after 4. +... Kt-KB3, 9, B-KBA R-K1 


Pachman played B-K3 here against 
Tartakower (1947), but after P-K4 


I 


eee Ee 
4 ~ 


10. Q-K2 P-K4 (?) à 
In this edition the freeing 
move can be refuted. 


Lil. PXP BxP 
42, ፪ቲኗ8 KtxKt 


I. 0-0-0! eee 
Apparently Black overlooked this 


"out". Now he must take risks 
with his King to regain the 
piece. 

la wes Q-K2 


15. Q-R5 
16 e QxPch 
17. BeKt5 
18. K-B2 
19. K-K+t1 
20. Q-R8ch 
21. B-R7 
22. R-Q'"7ch 
23. BxBch 
24. RxRch 
25. R-K8ch 
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QxB 
K-B1 
Q-XtZ ch 
R-K7ch 
-B-K3 
B-Kt1 
K-B2 
R-K2 


K-B1 
Resigns 


The Mechanics' Institute Invitational, 1961, again brought together some 


of the best players in the Bay Area and produced exciting chess. 


In the last 


round, Henry Gross and Bill Addison met in a crucial game which decided 


the eventual outcome of the tournament for the top 3 places. 


merit is matched by its tactical interest -- on both sides, 


Game No. 654 _ Sicilian 
White Black 
H. Gross W. Addison 
1. P-K4 P-Q B4 
2. Kt-K B3 Kt-QB3 
3. P-Q4 Px P 
4, KtxP Kt- B3 
9. Kt-QD3 P-Q3 
6. B-QB4 P-K3 
7. 0-0 B-K2 
8. B-Kt3 0-0 
9. B-K3 Kt-QR4 
10. P-B4 P-QKt3 
11. P-K5 Kt-K1 
12. P-B5? Ktx B 


Its sporting 


because of PxP, etc,, but now his 
illadvised 10th move allows a neat 


sortie. 
13. Kt- B6? 
14. KtxB+ 
15. P-B6! 


Q-B2 
QxKt 
Q-Q2 


Of course PxP, 16. PxP, KtxP; 


17. B--Kt5 is bad. 
16. PxKtP 


But this is hasty -- simply PxKt 


preserves the advantage. 


White has 


overlooked Black's seventeenth. 


TO d 
17. Kt-KĶK4 


KtxP 
P-B4 


18. PxP, e.p. Kt-B4 


19. RxKt 


White must continue strongly, as 


2 pieces are en prise. 





19. 4 PxR 
20. RPxKt Q-K3! 
Otherwise, Q-Q5+ regains the 
piece, . + 

21.. Q-R5 Q- B2 

22. Q-Kt5+ Q-Kt3 

23.. KtxP RxP 

24. Kix B RxKt 
Black cannot play PxKP, of course, 25. P-B3 QxQ 








RB Ki 


26. BxQ R-B2 
21. R-Q1 R-B3 


And, having survived the storm, 
Black has a superior endgame. 


28. R-Q8+ K-Kt2 
29. B-K3 R-K2 
30. B-Q4+ K-B2 
31. R-Q5 K-Kt3 
32. K-B2 QR-K3 


Control of the K file offsets the 


K-B3 
R-Q6+ 


35. R-Q7 


36. 
SE 
38. 
43, 
Although Black has a pull, 
actively placed. 


WESTCHESTER OPEN 1961 


K-Kt3 
K-R4 
RxQRP 
P-QKt4 


V hite's pieces are 


well-posted Bishop. 
33. 
34. 


R-K8 
KR-K3 
R-B8+ 
P-B5+ 
R-K7 
RxQKtP 
Drawn 








Game No. ( 55 Saemissh 
White Black TAS De ein 
L. Evans Z. Kovacs d E A 1n E: 
a e Ze 
1. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 ii 4 A 4 = ^ 1 
2. P-QB4 P-KKt3 25. ይ... ሀ. 
3. Kt-QB3 B-Kt2 a A Ze ^ 
4. P-K4 P-Q3 4 Si. Sei 
5. P-B3 0-0 ? SAS 
6. KKt-K2 QKt-Q2 EE : e 
7. B-Kt5 P-D4 
3. Q-Q2 R-Kl 16. B-K3 Kt3-R2 
Actu as Black had to look out for B- 17. P-QR4 P-R5 
R6 and therefore the text move is 18, Kt- Bl P-B4 
good. If he had proceeded with activity Or Kt-Q2; 19. P-R5, PxRP; 20. 
on the Q-side, viz. P-QR3, then most PxBP, KtxP, etc. 
likely White can ignore Black's inten- 19. P-R5 PxKtP 
tions and proceed with the attack 20; HXP PxRP 
against the Black monarch: 9. P-KR4, 21. R4-R4 B- B3 
P-Kt4 10. B-R6. Evans himself, ina 22. HP B-Ql 
game against Dittmann, Munlch 1958, 23. R5-R2 R-Kt1 
played 9. P-Q5, P-Kt4; 10. PXP, at- Otherwise Kt-Kt5, 
cepting the sacrifice and relinquishing 24. P- B5; PxBP 
the initiative. Again here instead of 20, HxRE P-KB5 
10. PxP, B-R6 seems to be stronger. 26. B- B2 P-R6 
9. P-Q5 Q-R4 27. P-Q6 Q-KKt2? 
10. Kt-Kt3 P-QR3 28. BxB RxB 
11. B-K2 Kt-Bl 29. R-R7 Kt-Q2 
12, 0-0 P-K4(?) 30. Q-Q5+ K-Rl 
Here comes P-K3 strongly into consid- 31. Q-Kt7 B-B2 
eration. Now Black's Rook has no 92. BxB PxP 
prospect at all. The K-side activity 33. KxP Kt-Kt4 
is too slow, giving White sufficient 34. R-R8 Q-R3 
time ut Q-side play. 39. P-R4 Q-R4 
13, P-QR3 Q- B2 36. PxKt QxKtP+ 
14, P-Kt4 P-Kt3 37. K-Rl Resigns 
15, KR-QKtl P-KR4 





CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP, 1961 


Game No, 672 Nimzoindian 


White Bla ck 
L. Hyder I. Rivise 
1. P-Q% Kt-KB3 
2. P-QB% P-K3 
3. Kt-QB3 B-Kt5 

4. P-K3 0-0 
5. B-Q3 P-04 
6. Kt-B3 P-E/, 
"7. 0-0 PxBP 

8. BxP P-QKt3 
9. P-QR3 PxP 
IU. PxXP B-K2 
11. Q-Q3 B-Kt2 
12. R-Q1 Kt-Q4 
13. P-QKt4 KtxKt 
14. QxKt Q-B2 
15. B-KKt5 BxB 
16. KtxB Q-B5 
17. Q-K3 QxQ 
18. PxQ Kt-Q2 






77 uL 
7 227 
ረ ፇሪ 
ሪ WA 

A 





19. KtxKP!  KR-Bl 
After PxKt, 20. BxPch, R-B2; 


2l. QR-B1! Black's game would 
crumble. 


20. QR-B1 
2l. Kt-Kt5 
22. BxB 
22. K-B2 
24. Kt-B3 
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Kt-B3 
B-Q4 
KtxB 
P-KR3 
Kt-B6 


Although White has an important 
pawn, his pieces are temporarily 
relegated to a passive position. 


25, R-K1 
26, Kt-K5 
eis EXP 
28, K-B3 
29, P-K 
30. Kt-Kt4 
31. R-K3 
32. RxR 
33. P-Q5 
34. R-K1 
35. R-Q1 
36. Kt-K3 
27. R-QB1 
38. R-B6 
39. K-K2? 


P-QR4 
PxP 
R-R7ch 
R-B2 
P-B3 
R-Q7 
Kt-Q/ 
KtxR(2) 
Kt-Kt4 
R-Kt7 
R-Kt6ch 
Kt-Q3 
K-B2 
K-K2 


White might still reap the fruits 
of his patient labor with K-B4, 
RxP; 40. Kt-B5ch, KtxKt; 41. KxKt 
K-Q2; 42. P-K5, PxP; 43. KxP, 


R-Kt7; 44. R-Kt6, etc. 


The text 


move was apparently made in time 


trouble, 


As is his wont, Rivise 


now rescues his shaky opening 
with a solid finish, 


2925 .». 


40. R=B7ch 


4l. RxP 
42. K-Q3? 


RxP 
K-Q1 
RxP 


and White resigns, 
White prefers not to wait for 
42. ... RxKtch, etc, 


GAME OF THE MONTH 
———— iH 


Enterprising play is by its very nature liable to contain flaws -- 


all the more interesting for the reader. 


The following game from last year's California Open is a noteworthy 
example of enterprising play by one of northern California's rising young 


stars. 


His opponent has been the area's most active player in recent 


years — participating in and winning three separate qualifying tournaments 


for the 1961 State Championship alone. 


games against — here, John Blackstone shows how. 


His sound style is difficult to win 








ALIFORNIA OPEN, Fresno, 1961 


CALIFORNIA OPEN, Fresno, 1361 


Game No. 692 - Sicilian 
White Black 
J. Blackstone J. Loftsson 


(Notes by Erik Osbun) 


1. P-K4 P-QB4 
2. Kt-K B3 P-K3 
3. P-Q4 PxP 
4, KtxP P-QR3 
9. Kt-QB3 Q-B2 
6. B-Q3 Kt-K B3 
i. B-K3 Kt- B3 
8. Kt4-K2 B-K2 

8... B-Q3 deserves consideration. 
9. 0-0 0-0 
10. Kt-Kt3 P-QKt4 
ll. P-B4 - P-Q3 
12. Q-K2 B-Kt2 
Laen KARE 


An improvement on 13. QR-Q1, 
QR-B1; 14. P-QR4, P-Kt5; 


15. Kt-Kt1 (Tolush-Tal, Riga, 1960), 


because Tal could forget about his 


QRP. 
(SE QR-Bl 
14, P-QR4 P-Kt5 
15. Kt-Kt1 Kt-QR4? 
15...P-QR4 is necessary. 
16. Kt-Q2 RARI 


Black must, however reluctant, 
defend his QRP. 


L7. “P=-Bo Kt-B3 
18. Kt-B4 Kt-Q2 
19. PxP T 


19. Kt-KR5 looks stronger but Black 
can grasp the thread leading to safety 


by maintaining a Knight at K4. 


For example: 19...Kt3-K4; 20. 
KtxKt, KtxKt; 21. P-B6, PxP.; 
22. RxP, K-R1 safe: 


19. PxP forces each move. 


Va PxP 

20. Q-Kt4 Kt-Q1 
21. B-R6 B-KB3 
22. Kt-KR5 Kt-K4 
23. KtxKt BxKt 
24. RxRch KxR 

25. R-Blch K-Ktl 
26. BxKtP! 


A brilliant plan which ultimately over- 
taxes Black's resources. 


aU. Las BxB 
27. P-K5 PxP 
28. Kt- B6ch K-R1 
29. BxKRP 


(Q-R5 threatens mate two ways. - Ed.) 


Black is nearly in "zugzwang." His 
best chance is 29... Kt-B2; 
30. Q-Kt6! : 


30... BxKt; 31. QxBch, KxB; 
32. QxKtch wins. 


2. 30...Kt-Q3; 31. Q-R5, BxKt; 
32. RxB, QxB; 33. R-R6, QxR; 
34. QxQch, K-Kt1; 35. QxPch, 
Kt-B2; 36. Q-Kt4ch, K-R1; 

37. Q-Q"7, Kt-Q1; 38. Q-K8ch 
and Black loses too many Pawns. 


3. 30,,. Qe Bos 31. R-B3i,- "01; 
32. P-R4 and Black cannot meet 
B-Kt8. (Why not R-Q8 or R-Q7? 
- Ed.) Or 31...Q-Q3; 32. R-Q3, 
Q-B3; 33. R-KKt3. 


34. 30...Kt-R3; 31. B-Kt8, B-KB1; 


32. Kt-R5 threatening R- B7 is 
declive. "Ur 31... Bx 

32. QxKtch, KxB; 33. RxB wins 
the Queen. 


€——————— 


Lod 


-.. ማጂ ^ Q-B2? 
30. B-Kt8 QxKt 
31. RxQ BxR 
32. Q-Kt6 Pia 


Black underestimated this move. 





AA ረሽ B-K5 
33. QxQB KxB 
34. QxR Resigns. 


GAME OF THE MONTH 


In the latest USCF ratings, Bill Addison of San Francisco 
appears to have gained the highest ranking of any California player. True, 
other notable Californians have not participated in recent rated events, but 
Addison's consistently good results in all the major local tournaments 
show that his high rating is no fluke. 

In the California Open this year, we had the opportunity to observe an- 
other interesting fact: almost all his games are full of interest. It is even 
difficult to select a Single game for the purposes of this column, so we 


present a selection below, and let the reader judge for himself which one 
is the Game of the Month. 


Game No. 709 Sicilian. 14. Q-K2 11:4. 
White Black 15. KR-Q1 PxP 
R. Wilcox W. Addison 16. RPxP B-K2 
17. B-B3 Kt-R2 
1. P-K4 P-QB4 18. R-Q2 Kt-Kt4 
2. Kt-KB3 P-K3 19. QR-Q1 KtxB ch 
3. P-Q4 PxP 20. QxB B-B3 
4. KtxP P-QR3 21. Q-Kt4 gie 
9. Kt-QB3 Q-B2 But this unfortunate maneuver gives 
6. P-KKt3 P-QKt4 Black the chance to attack quickly on 
T. P-QR3 B-Kt2 the Kingside. Q-K3 seems better, 
8. B-Kt2 Kt-KB3 but it is hard to suggest any plan. 
9. 0-0 Kt-B3 a P-Kt4! 
10. B-K3 Kt-K4 20. P-B3 ? ጠል 
11. B-B4 P-Q3 Better to give up the idea. Now the 
12. BxKt PxB Queen is trapped. 
The doubled King Pawns are Cis an oie Q-Kt3 ch 
an apparent weakness, but fit 28. K-Kt2 R-Q1 
in well with Black's plan of 24. RxR ch BxR 
delaying castling and advanc- 25. R-Q6 Q-B2 
ing on the Kingside. It is in- 26. R-Q2 Q-K2 
teresting to note this same ` 27. R-Q1 TE 
strategy (once experimented It is now apparent that White has no 
with by Alekhine) appear in useful plan, and Black can put to- 
at least one other game of gether the ingredients of a winning 
Addison's from the same tour- combination almost at will. 


nament (see below). 
13. Kt-Kt3 P-KR4 








Zt cee P-B4 ! 
28. PxP Q-KR2 
293, 36” 431. Q-R8 ch 
30. K-K2 BxP ch! 
31. QxB R-R7 ch 
32. K-K3 B-Kt3 ch 
33. K-K4 PxP ch 
34. Resigns 


A neat and orderly combination in 
which all Black's pieces cooperate, 


Game No. 710 Ruy Lopez 
White Black 


W. Addison D, Foley 


13, Kt-B4 B-B2 


14. Kt-K3 R-K1 
15. Kt-R4 Kt-B1 
16. KKt-B5  BxKt 
17. KtxB Q-K3 
18. Q-B3 - ጅ-ቁ1 
19. PxP . PxP 
20. B-Kt1! KKt-Q2 
21. B-R2 Q-Kt3 





22. 51-49 ! Kt-K3 
23. KtxR KtxB 
24. Q-B5 ted 


With the exchange of Queens, 
White's attack increases in in- 
tensity in addition to the mater- 


1. P-K4 P-K4 ial advantage. 

2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 ia aks QxQ 

3. B-Kt5 Kt-B3 25. PxQ B-K2 

5. UNO B-B4 The attempt to trap the Knight 
5. P-B3 O-O leads to a new debacle. 

6. P-Q4 B-Kt3 26. QR-Q1 QKt- BÁ 

7. R-K1 P-Q3 21. MAP RxKt 

8. P-KR? Q-K2 Lo» UE. y Resigns 

9. P-QR4 P-QR4 The combinations fit into place 
10. B-Kt5 Kt-Ktl as if they were composed, but 
11. QKt-Q2 P-B3 the combinations are easier when 
12. B-Q3 QKt-Q2 the proper groundwork is laid. 


—— ym 


While Black has achieved a satisfactory Simple though it seems, this was 
position from the opening, he is com- a critical game in the tournament. 
mitted to a passive game. 


GAME OF THE MONTH 
The following sharp struggle was a key game in the California State 
Championship -- until Bob Cross had to drop out of the tournament at the 
last minute. Rather than allow such an outstanding effort to blush unseen, 
we present it here. The combination from move 23 is well worth seeing. 





— -“ጨ  -------። 


Game No. 723 Ruy Lopez 


I, Rivise R. Cross 
White Black 

1. P-K4 P-K4 

2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 

3. B-Kt5 P-QR3 

4. B-R4 P-Q3 

9. BxKt ch PxB 

6. P-Q4 P-B3 

7. P-B4 Kt-K2 

8. PxP BPxP 

9. B-Kt5 B-Q2 29. P-QR4 

10. Kt-B3 Q-Kt1 Not only are Black's communications 
11. P-QKt3 P-R3 badly disrupted -- he must also 
12. B-Bl Kt-Kt3 return the piece. 

13. Kt-KR4 KtxKt - ት P-Kt5 
14. Q-R5ch P-Kt3 30. PXB PxP 
15. QxKt B-K2 31. R-R1 K-K1 
16. Q Kt3 P-Kt4 32. R-B6 Q-Kt1 
17, B-Q2 Q-Kt2 33. B-R7 Q-Kt2 
18. 0-0 0-0-0 34. RxP Q-KKt2 
19. Kt-R4 P-B4 35. R-K6ch K-Q2 
20. Kt-B3 QR-Kt1 96. Q-QB3  Resigns 
21. Kt-Q5 B-Q1 Black has managed to extricate his 
22. P-Kt4 P-B3 


(See Diagram) 





Queen from danger -- but now the 


King is defenseless. 


The reader 


23. PxP PxKt may recall some of F. K. Young's 
24. QR-Ktl Q-R2 treatises on the destruction of 

29. P-B6 BxP communications between the 

26. BPxP B-Kt4 "flanks", 

27. KR-Bch  K-Q2 

28. B-K3 Q-Kt2 
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GAME OF THE MONTH — MAY 10, 1964 
OT MAX 10, 1264 


This game was played in the last round of the Arthur B. Stamer Memo- 
rial Tournament, held at the Mechanics' Institute in May. It won the $50 
best-played-game prize. The player of the White pieces, Blazo Sredanovic, 
came to California from Jugoslavia last year on business. He won the Mon- 
terey Open and scored a sensational series of wins in the 10-second tourna- 
ment held at the Mechanics! Institute during Library Week. The player of the 
Black pieces, Neil Falconer, won the California Open in 1951 but has played 
in only a few tournaments in recent years, 
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Game No. 788 — Ruy Lopez 


White 
B. Sredanovic 


Black 
N, E. Falconer 





(Notes by Neil Falconer) 


1. P-K4 P-K4 
2. Kt-KB3 . Kt-QB3 
3. B-Kt5 P-QR3 
4. B-R4 P-Q3 
5. P-B3 B-Q2 
6. 0-0 P-KKt3 
7. P-Q3 


A slack move. White should maintain 
tension in the center by 7. P-Q4, to 
hinder Black's ultimate ...P-KB4. 


a, B-Kt2 
8. B-KKt5  KKt-K2 
9. Q-QBl 0-0 

10. B-R6 Q-QB1 


So that, after... P-KB4, B-QKt3ch 
can be answered by B-K3. 


11. BxB KxB 
12. QKt-Q2 P-KB4 
13. R-Kl P-B5 

14. P-Q4 P-KR3 
15. QPxKP QPxKP 
16. B-QKt3  P-KKt4 
17. Kt-QB4  Kt-KKt3 


Just in time. Black now has a very 
stable center and strong pressure on 
the K-side. The move wasted by 
White (with 7. P-Q3 and 14. P-Q4) has 


proved expensive. 


18. KR-Ql Q-Kl 
19. P-QR4 QR-Ql 
20. Kt-K1 P-KKt5 
21. Kt-Q2 Kt-R5 
22. Kt-KBl 

If 22. P-KB3, Q-R4 etc. 
280 nus Kt-QR4 


Black decides to post his B on the long 
diagonal to bear on White's K-side, 

and on the squares KB3 and KKt2(al- 
ready "threatened" by the P at KKt5 4 


and Kt at KR5). 
23. B-QB2 Kt-QB5 
24. P-QKt3 Kt-Q3 
25. P-QB4 B-QB3 
26. Q-QKt2 


Indirectly protecting the P at K4. 


BOK. ተይ Q-K2 

27. Kt-Q2 T 
The 5th move of this KT - all to arrive 
at Q2: 

Ss P-QKt4! 
Necessary to keep the Black B on the 
long diagonal, by preventing White's 
P-QKt5. 

28. P-QB5. T 
"Driving" Black's Kt, but where he 

wants to go. White cannot afford to 
"dissolve" the Ps by 28. RPxP, 
KtPxP; 29. BPxP, KtxKtP; and the 
Black Kt arrives at Q5. 


2g d Kt-K B2 
29. P-QKt4  Kt-KKt4 
30. Kt-Q3 


This only blocks White's defense 
of his key KP, but White feels the 
need to "hit back", since after pas 
sive moves Black threatens to 
double on the Q-file by 30... R-Q5; 
31...KR-Q1, etc. 

jm R-Q5 
Both obstructing White's attack on 
Black's KP, while adding a third 
attacker to the (now) only once-de- 
fended White KP. The R also ser- 
ves as bait to distract the White Kt 
at Q2 from the defense of the vital 
White KP. 

31. QRPxP 

32. R-QR6 


QRPxP 
R-KB3 





33. Kt-QKt3(?)... 
White can no longer bear to defend 
passively and again "hits out" pre- 
sumably hoping somehow to trap 
the Black R after the "invited" RxKP. 
However, 33...RxKP appears per- 
fectly feasible, since, after 34, 
Kt-K1, Black can play 34... RxKtch; 


and 35... BxKKtP as in the game. 

If 33. KtxKBP, RxKt (KB5); 34. 
RxB, Q-Q2; 35. R-QR6, RxKBP!; 
(avoiding the numerous checks per- 
mitted by 35 ...RxKt; 36. QxKPch, 
etc) and 36. KxR leads to a speedy 
mate. 

White's best hope was 33. R-Kl, 
but after 33. ... » KtxKP; 34. KtxKt, 
BxKt; 35. RxR, QxR; the clever de- 
fense of 36. KtxKP!, QxKt; 37. BxB 
fails after 37... P-B6!;as 38,..Kt-Kt7 
will drive the White R from the K 
file and the defense of the pinned 
White B. 

Od. CELOS BxKP! 
Black avoids 33... RxKP, both to 
avoid the "loss" of the Black B by 
the sacrifice 34. RxB, and also be- 
cause the line played is more calcu- 
lable than 33... RxKP, which leaves 
White more options. 

34. RXR QxR 
Black most reluctantly gave up 34... 
BxKtP; due to 35. R-Kt6ch, KxR 
(forced); 36. KtxBP double check, 
KxKt2; 37. KtxB, etc. 

35. KtxR "e 
White seems oblivious of his doom. 
But after the stronger move 35. Eet, 
PxP; 36. KtxR, PxKtP!; 37. Kt-B2 
(forced), BxB!!; 38. QxB (what else?) 
PxKt; 39. R-Q3 (forced), Kt(Kt4)- 
B6ch; 40. RxKt, KtxRch; 41. KxP, 
Kt-K8ch and wins the White Q. 

dort. a BxKKtP 
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At last! Suddenly White is threatened 
by mates at KR6 and K B6 (after the 
White Kt at Q5 is removed). 

36. P-R3 : 
More vigorous but just as hopeless is 36. 
KtxKBP, QxKt; 37. Kt-K6ch, KtxKt; 
38. R-Q7ch, K-B3; and Black mates 
quickly via either 39... Kt-B6ch, etc. 
or 39,. . Kt-Kt4, etc. 

5) ሬና ፍዝ PxKt 
Less thematic, but quicker, than 
36... P-Kt6, which allows 37. KtxKBP, 
QxKt; 38. PxP, QxP; 39. Kt- B5ch, 
KtxKt; 40. R-Q7ch, etc. 
The rest is forced. - 
KtxR Pch 


37. Kt-K1 
38. K-R2 P-Kt6ch 
39. Resigns. 


Since after 39. PxP, PxPch; 40.KxP, 
Q-B5 mate, 


Position after 40... Q-B5 mate. 





ጃንጋቃ::ፖ፡ 


ሄሪ 


L MRES K 

The final mating position (in which 
White is denuded of al] of the 4Ps pro- 
tecting him only 8 moves before) is a 
dramatic picture of the relevance of 


Black's pieces and the irrelevance of 
White's, 


ሠሪ 
A 


Robert J. Fischer toured California in April, giving simultaneous 
exhibitions and lectures on selected games of his. 


In San Francisco, he lost a quick game to Bob Burger which has some 


theoretical interest. 


Game No. 791 Two Knights 


White Black 
R. J. Fischer R. E. Burger 


1. P-K4 P-K4 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 
3. B-B4 Kt-B3 
4. Kt-Kt5 P-Q4 
9. PxP Kt-Q5 


The so-called "Fritz" variation, 
which has surprise value Only (ac- 
cording to theory). 


6. P-QB3 P-Kt4 
7. B-Bl KtxP 
8. PxKt QxKt 


. It is interesting that in answer to 


T. ... P-KR3, Fischer had played 
his own 8. Kt-R7 ina clock simul- 
taneous in Canada, winning easily. 
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K-Q1 


9. BxPch 
10. Q-B3 B-Kt2 
LE, O=-O PxP 


Here theory considers the natural 
R-QKt1, but White has an easy time 
after the simple 12. PxP (if 

Kt-B5, then 13. B-B6, or Kt-K6, 
13. Q-R3, simplifying). 


12. QxP ? 


P-Q3 was necessary, but after 
Q-B3 Black has a sati sfactory 


game. White threatens mate 
twice, but... 
EZ. 2x» Kt- B3 


13. Resigns 
The Queen is lost as well as the 
Bishop. 


GAME OF THE MONTH 


It is appropriate in this space to announce that William G. Addison will 
become Games Editor of The Reporter, commencing with Volume XV. Ad- 
dison, who is the new Chess Room Director of the Mechanics' Institute in San 
Francisco, has given us an annotated game from the Chess Olympics in Tel 


Aviv, 1964. At Tel Aviv Addison had tl 


12 best percentage of the U.S, team: 


CHESS OLYMPICS, TEL AVIV 1964 


——— M—— ———————————————M— 


Preliminaries Finals Total 
United States Team Won Lost _% Won Lost % Won Lost % 
Reshevsky 2061 67 41 43 50 63 5% 54 
Benko = +0 100 64 43 59 9} 43 68 
Saidy 3h ¿ 88 3) 5% 39 7 6 54 
Bisguier me -11 80 7% 5% 58 113 6% 64 
D. Byrne 43 4 90 2 ews 6) 33 65 
Addison 4 0 100 34 13 70 ገኔ 13. 83 


OLYMPIAD FINALS, ROUND 11 


aS M 


Game No. 838 - King's Indian Defense 


White Black 
Addison(USA) Bazcerowski(Poland) 

1. P-Q4 Kt-K B3 

2. P-QBÀ P-KKt3 





A critical position in opening theory. 


Byrne that White's initiative can be 
seriously challenged with (3. P-K 
Kt3) 3... P- B3; 4. P-Q5(!), P-QKt 
4!; 5, QPxP,-KtPxP; 6, PxPch, Q 
KtXP; 7. B-Kt2, R-QKt1; 8. Kt-K 
B3, B-KKt2; 9. 0-0, 0-0; 10. Kt- 
B3, B-Kt2; 11. Q- B2, Kt-Q4:; 12. 
R-Q1, KtxKt; 13. PxKt 





Since the 1920s the Fianchetto Variation 
(3. P-KKt3) has been a very popular re- 
ply to the King's Indian Defense. How- 13...Q-R4 and White just barely 
ever, in the 1962-63 U. S. Championship managed to draw. 

Fischer demonstrated in his game with R.+ In another game betweén the same 


1 


Here Fischer played the brilliant 


opponents at the 1963-64 U.S. Cham- 
pionship the continuation was: (3. P-K 
Kt3) 3...P-B3; 4. B-Kt2; | 
P-Q4; 5. PxP, PxP; 6, Kt-QB3, B- 
Kt2; 7, P-K3, 0-0; 8. KKt-K2, Kt-B 
3; 9, 0-0, P-Kt3; 10, P-Kt3, B-QR3; 
11. B-QR3, R-K1 





Instead of demonstrating any advan- 
tage for White, R. Byrne lost in 21 
moves! 


The conclusion from all this is that 
unless White can come up with some 
better moves the continuation 3. P-K 
Kt3, P-B3: leaves him nothing. 


Since 3. P-KKt3 is "out" our search 
for an "in" move leads us to 3. P-B 
3. This was played by Evans in the 
last round of the 1963-64 U.S. Cham- 
pionship against D, Byrne with the 
standard continuation: (3, P*B3) 3... 
P-Q4:; 4. PxP, KtxP; 5. P-KA4, Kt- 
Kt3; 6. Kt-B3, B-Kt2; 7. B-K3, 0-0; 
8. Q-Q2, Kt-B3!; 9, 0-0-0 

(see diagram) 
This variation is supposed to lead to 
a complicated position with equal 
chances after best play. Unfortu- 
nately, Black deviated from recom- 
mended play and was soon lost. 
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The conclusion is that 3, P-B3 is a 
better winning try than 3. P-KKt3 at 
this moment in chess history, 


The remaining alternative is the safer 
move used in the text, 
3. Kt-QB3 
4. P-K4 
The alternative 4, P-KKt3, P-Q4! was 
tried in the game R. Byrne-Benko, U, 
S. Championship 1963-64, The old 


opinion that this line is equal was not 
altered. 


B-Kt2 


4, eee 0-0 
5. P-KKt3 P-Q3 
6. B-Kt2 Kt-B3! 











The alternatives for Black are: I-6 
P-B4; 7, P-Q5 (Addison-Cleghorn, 
Calif. Chp. 1962) with difficulties for 
both players. The game ended ina 
draw. Il- 6... P-K4; 7. P-Q5! (Addison 
-Weinberger, Monterey Park, 1964) with 
advantage. White won. 

7. P-Q5 
Addison-Valvo, Eastern Open, 1964, con- 
tinued; 7. KKt-K2, P-K4!; 8. P-Q5, Kt- 
Q5; 9. 0-0, P-B4!; 10. Dep GD, PxP!; 
11. KtxKt, PxKt: 12, Kt-K2 and White 
won since Black played the inferior 12... 
R-K1 instead of.12..., B-Kt5! 

49995... Kt-QR4 
8. P-Kt3 











A turning point in the game. Black should 
call White's bluff and play 8... KtxQP!; 9 
KtxKt, BxR; 10. B-Q2, P-QB3 


Ay "Sen 
ድ » 


Since 11. Kt-K3, B-Q5!; 12. P-QKt4, Bx 
Kt is a failure, White is reduced to play- 
ing 11. KtxPch, QxKt; 12. QxB, P-Kt3; 
13. B-R6 which restores material equal- 
ity but probably not much else. 
PEA P-B3 

9. KKt-K2 P-QKt4?! 
Evidently acquainted with my game 
from a previous round against Mora 
of Spain (Game No. 832 - Ed.) Black 
has played all his moves at blitz 
speed. While a possible implication 
that I might be playing against the 
combined brains of the Polish team 
was not lost on me, I reassured my~ 
self that, if so, this move must be a 
collective mistake. 

10. QPxP: P-Kt5 
On 10...KtPxP, 11. P-K5: winsa 
piece. 

11. Kt-Kt5 Kt-K1 
The threat was P-K5. 

12. Kt(Kt5)-Q4! P-K4 

13. Kt-B2 Ktx P(B3) 


a x : 

| Eet 

A £r BRE A fa 
"e 


EL S DROS 

q ተን ያሎ EY Rx B 
Due to pressure on the long diagonal 
Black was compelled to make two 
unhappy moves (Kt-K1 and P-K4). 
Even so, if Black can keep a Pawn 
at QKt5 (restricting White's KKt) he 
can have a tolerable game. But af- 
ter White's next move Black's game 
starts falling to pieces. 





14. P-QR3! PxP 

los EXP 
The finesse 15, 0-0, R-Kt1; 16. Rx 
P would lead back to the text. 


rsx: Kt-B2 
16. 0-0 Kt-K3 
17. B-K3 R-Kt1 
18. Q-Q2 Q-B2 
19. Kt-B3! 


The immediate 19. P-QKt4, Kt(B3)- 
Q5!; 20. Kt(K2)xKt, PxKt; 21, KtxP, 
QxP would dissolve Black's weak- 
nesses through exchanges. 


191.03 Kt (K3) -Q5 

20. Kt-Q5 Q-Q2 

21. KtxKt KtxKt 

‘22. P-QKt4 P-QR3 

23. P-B4! P-B4 
Else P-B5 smothers Black. 

24. BPxP QPxP 





20. BxKt! PxB 
20. PXP ESP 





WOT 
ት 


Y 
IPY, 
2 





27. Kt- B4! 
In my younger days I would have 
played 27. P-Kt4:? (trap: 27... PxP? 
28. RxRch, KxR (forced); 29. Q- B4 
ch winning a Rook). After the text, 
28. Kt-K6 threatens. 


ae B-Kt2 
28. BxB QxB 

29. Kt-K6 R-B3 
30. KtxB QxKt 


3l. R-R5: 





The strategical culmination of 


White's tactics. 


Black's Pawns are 


split into four "islands" while White 
has two "islands." The rest of the 
game needs no comment. 


83h gg Q-KB2 

32. R-Q5 Q-K3 

33. RxQP BEI 

34. Q-Kt5ch K-R1 

359. P-B5 R-KKtl 

36. Q-Q2 Q-K4 

37. R(Q4)-KB4 P-QR4 

38. R-K1 Q-Kt1 

39. Q-Q4 R(Kt1)-KB1 

40. PxP Resigns 

Game No. 849-Vienna 
White Black 

D. Suttles H. Gross 

l. P-K4 P-K4 
2. Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 
3. B-B4 B-B4 
4. P-Q3 P-KR3? 
5. P-B4 P-Q3 
6. Kt-B3 Kt-B3 
7. Kt-QR4 Q-K2 
8. KtxB PxKt 
9. 0-0 P-R3 
10. B-Q5! Kt-QKt5 
11. P-B4! QKtxB 
12. KPxKt P-K5 
13. R-Kl B-B4 
14. B-Q2 0-0-0 
15. B-B3 QR-K1 
16. P-QR3 KR -Kt1 
17. P-QKt4 Kt-Q2 
18. R-R2 P-KKt4 
19. PxKtP RPxP 
20. Kt-Q2 P-K6 
21. Kt-Bl Q-Q3 
22. KtxP B-Kt3 
23. QR-K2 P-B4? 
24. KtxP Q-Kt3 
25. P-Q4 B-R4? 
26. RxRch Resigns 
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Game No, 850-Catalan 


White 
M. Wilkerson 


1l. P-Q4 
RW P-KKt3 
34 B-Kt2 
4. Kt-KB3 
5. 0-0 
6. P-B4 
7. Kt-B3 
8. PxP 
9. KtxKt 
10. Q-B2 
11. B-B4 
12. KR-Q1 
13. QR-Bl 
14. P-K3 
15. Kt-K1 
16. Q-Q3 
17. Q-K2 
18. P-B3 
19. P-QR3 
20. B-K5 
21. K-B2 
22. R-B2 
23. QxB 
24. RxR 
25. RxRch 
26. Q-B8 
27. K-Ktl 
28. B-Bl 
29, KeKt2 


Black 
R. Burger 


P-Q4 
Kt-KB3 
P-K3 
B-K2 
0-0 
P-QKt3 
B-Kt2 
KtxP 
BxKt 
P-KB4 
P-B4 
Kt-Q2 
Q-Kl 
Kt-B3 
QR-B1 
P-B5 
Q-R5 
B-Kt2 
Kt-Q4 
Q-Kt6 
P- B6 
B-R3 
PxP 
QxR 
BxR 
Q-Q7ch 
QxKtch 
QxPch 
P-Kt8(Q) 


Game No. 851-Robatsch Defense 


White 


A. Benson 


Black 
Suttles 


(Notes by Valdemars Zemitis) 


P-K4 
P-Q4 


Kt-B3 
B-K3 


O EU n pe 


6. P-QRA(?) 


Kt-KB3 


P-KKt3 
B-Kt2 
P-Q3 
P-QB3 
P-QKt4 


A better idea to counter Black's 
aggressive intentions on the Q-side 
would have been 6. B-Q3, P-QR3; 7. 
Kt-K2 with P-QB4 to follow. 


Bets 
7. Kt-R2 
8. B-Q3 
9. P-B3 
10. KtxP? 


P-Kt5 
Kt-B3 
P-QR4 
PxP 
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Incorrect judgment of the position. “15. QxKt Q-Kt3 | 
10. PxP was indicated. ' ^16, Kt-K2 P-K4 | 
ID. 233 0-0 p. 217, R-Bl PxP 
11. 0-0 Kt-R3 18. Q-Q2 B-QR3 
12. Q-Q2 . 519. P-B4 KR -K1l 
Strategically White's position is 20. Kt-Kt3 P-Q4 
already lost. It is amazing how in- 21. P-B5 KtxB 


conspicuously Suttles has arrived at ., , Resigns 
this position - a truly remarkable’ The favorite in the Stamer Memorial, 


achievment. Duncan Suttles from British Colum- 
A, . Kt-QKt5 bia, made a good score in the Tel 
13. Kt-Kl Aviv Chess Olympics. In this game 
At least W should have played B-K2. he demonstrated how easily Black can 
äs A eng Kt-Kt5 win with'the Robatsch Defense, if 
14. P-B3 KKtxB White fails to solve Black's subtle | 


and intricate opening plans. | 


GAME OF THE MONTH - NEW YORK REPORT By W. G. Addison 


The Game of the Month for this issue is something of a bonus - 
two short brilliancies from the U.S. Championship, 1965. One is my 
win against Larry Evans and the other is my loss to Duncan Suttles. 


The setting of the Suttles game calls for some comment. This 
game was postponed from two previous rounds due to an eye injury I 
sustained. As this was the most "fighting" tournament I have ever 
seen, I should explain that the injury was due to a foreign object in 
my cornea and not to any overexcited player (or spectator). 


The game was played on a lighted stage in a darkened tournament 
hall with no spectators except the tournament director and a "wall d 
boy" who went about changing the position with each move on a demon- | 
stration board. As there was no audience his motives seemed obscure. 

Early in the opening Mr. Fischer stalked onto the stage, glared at 
the position, and stomped out of the hall. 


The strangeness of the setting was matched by the strangeness of 
the game - a King's Gambit with mating attacks and a time scramble. 
All this for the delight of non-existent spectators: 


The avant garde theatre has nothing on chess. 


U.S. CHAMPIONSHIP, DECEMBER 1955 ; 


Game No. 887 - Semi - Slav g it is stated by Evans in MCO that 
White Black this is óne of his favorites. 
W. Addison L. Evans This was news for me. So. much 
1. P-Q4 P-Q4 for opening preparation. 
2. P-QB4 P-K3 2 Quo BUE M O 
3. Kt-QB3 P-QB3 E AA E 
4. ኾ-ጄ3 Kt-B3 This move is mot in any book 
5. Kt-B3 QKt -Q2 that I know of but it seems like 
6. B-Q3 B-Kt5 a logical choice: 
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B. us PxP There is now just one chance to 

9. BxP B-Q3 hold the position. With A. 
10. R-QI Q-K2 Q-Kt4 (1); 24. Kt- -B6ch, PxKt; 25. 
ll. P-K4 P-K4 R-KKt3, K-Kt2; 26. RxQch, BPxR 

12. P-Q5 PxP? Black could try to set up a 
Robert Byrne suggests 12...Kt-Kt3; "Fortress Position". The defensi 
13. PxP; PxP.! 14 B-Kt3, P-QR4; concept involved here is that it 
15, Kt-QR4, B-R3; 16. Q-B2, KtxKt; is not enough to win material,one 


Ly. “DEKE; B-Kt45 18. Bekt5 oc must achieve a break through 
Black's best but 1 think White has which will require time and pre- 
clear advantage. I would recom- paration. Played in this way the 
mend for Black 12..., P-B4; with game should have continued with a 
fighting chances, display of technique rather than 


13. KtxQP KtxKt a. display of tactics. 

14. BxKt Kt-B3 ZA K-R2(1) 

15. B-Kt5 P-KR3 24. R-B6 0-51 

16. BxKt QxB 25. RxPch Px 

17. P-KR3 R-Ktl 26. Kt-B6ch K-Kt2 

18. QR-B1 R-Q1 On 26..., K-Rl1; 27. Q-B5 

19, R-B3: EA 28. (txB, RxKt ; 29. dde ie: 
Zu Das 7 Qe Black can have a lost 12 

27. Q-B5 QR-Q1 

Another way was 27... ለመው: 28. 


` S 

; Ny 

SS S 
IA FUP UPS: ae 


x y 
N 


| Q-R7ch, KxKt; 29. QxRP Mate but 
222] Black thought he was getting away 
^| with the loot. | A 
3 28. R-Q3 Q-R] 

| 29. R-Kt3ch K-B1 








2 

PS 
30. Kt-R7ch! 

2 





| | Instead 30. R-Kt8ch; QxR: 31. 
The turning point in the game has KtxQ, KeRty 32. OoKe6chi FOR} 
3 Pa , V IN $ A bu o ሻራ ሺ CUL, ICE a 
been reached. Rather than submit 33. QxRPch, ፪-፪2: ን/ መ m 
E ን መፍ XNFCH, K- Pe RERTCICA. 
to a clear positional disadvantage ICE Gotta ን Dé 1 
i252 We d h 5 1 WOU Oniy give perpetual 
w ፻:9:9፡:5 E" an exc ranging check. 
Bishops Black undertakes to obtain 30 K-K2 
the two Bishops and set up a def- 31 i 
ense on the King side. L E "SS H 
ሮሃ Li 
PS oH B-Q2 (7?) Yi A E EN 
20. Kt-R2 Q-K2 mu he A 
; 7, = 
| Yiu " 


21. Q-R5 B-Kl Vo d El | 
22. ABI 8-02 Ae Ex A Yy 
A try at unbinding with 22...., ሪታ SE 
K-B1; 23. Kt-Kt4, P-B3; 24. Q-R4 
invites the Knight sacrifice at 
KP6 or KB6 which will be speedily 
decisive. 


KK SN 
ሎሜ 

i 

3 

መያዔ 


ኤ-ሇ 








23. Kt-Kt4: ns ] F 
Un 3145.7 QxR; 32. Q-B6 Mate. 
Ke e Qx Kt 


32. QxQ RESIGNS 
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Game No. 888 - King's Gambit 


White Black 
D. Suttles W. Addison 
1. P-K4 P-K4 
2. P-KB4 B-B4 


After the game Suttles showed me 
his prepared variation in the 
gambit accepted. It runs. Ze» 
PxP; 3. Q-B3, Kt-QB3; 4. Kt-K2, 
Et=B35 ዓ.ም ን .P=Q4irOs.. PxEs 
Kt-QKt5; 7. Kt-B3?., KtxPch 8. 
K-Q1, B-KKt5; 9. B-Kt5ch, K-K2; 
10, Eege ¿xQ Tl. Px 


Would you guess from this that 
Suttles is a mathematician. 


3. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 
4. P-B3 Kt-KB3 
5. P-Q4 PxQP 
6. PxP B-Kt3 
1. ¿KÉSDO 


The books give 
position but merely pose the 
question; "Who stands better, 
White or Black" according to 
Tartakower. 

Ps 4s 0-0 

Suttles recommends 7...,P-Q4; 
8. P-K5, Kt-K5; 9. Kt-KKt5:? 

8. P-K5. 
08 8. B-O3. R-ELb); 8. P-K5, PXE 
10. BPxP, Kt-B3! White's center 
is under heavy pressure and may 
collapse. 


Sg $ PxP 
9. BPxP Kt-Q4 
10. B-KKt5 P-KB3 
Ll. B-QB4 P-B3 
ራሬ ያዜ PxP 
13. B-KR6 R-Kich 
14. K-B2 K-Rl 
15. R-Kl B-K3 


16. Q-Q2 Kt-Q2 


no opinion on this 





This position represents the 
logical consequence of Black's 
7..., 0-0; after the game it was 
thought that keeping the tension 
with 17. B-Kt3 was best as Black 
has no sensible move with his 
QKt but the issue is not so clear. 
As played White permits a subtle 
resource. 


17. BxKt BxB 
18. KtxB PxKt 
19. RxRch QxR 
20. R-Kl 





The turning point in the game has 
been reached. Suttles recommends 
20..., Q-Kt3, 21. R-K7, R-KKtl; 
22. P-KKt3 as best. I analysed 
20..., Kt-K4! 21. B-B4 (best), 
Q-B2; 22. BxKt, (on 22. KtxKt, 
PxKt, 23. RxP, B-B2 the exchange 
is lost) PxB; 23. RxP, B-B2; 24. 
R-Kl but adc Ed TTE BxP!; 





En this Position 25. P-KKtC31, 


R-KKtl saves Black. The endgame —————— 
25. Q-R6, B-B5; 26. Q-K6, QxQ, 27. NE NE 5፡2 
RxQ, R-QBl is even. The attack Lë ቷ E Li | 
25. Q-Kt4, R-KKt1; 26. R-K7, Q-Kt3 | ፲;ል ነ 
ends with a Black breakthrough. 2. ዱ : Se | 
The middle game 25. R-KR1, B-B5; | መ Y 
26. Q-Q3, R-Kl is even. | EN 
20. 29. Q-B2(?) ህመ E | 
21.0=ቹቾዱ2 R-KKt1? [ይሕ ጩጨ: Y ሪ 
| | 


For better or worse R-Kl had to be | | 
is | » El A d 2 1 2 e 4 4 * e CS 
played. Black is then not without White will drive away the Black 
B 3 z oc a e S i de e 
chances. This again calls into | Queen wit 
4 ` ነ "c E ገገ ሩ 
question the correctness of White's 4, Q-B5 wit 


^ 


17th move. er SCH e ZS » e 
mean time hi 2 OWED Kine Has a safe 





22. P-KKt4! Q-Kt3? Squate on ERA Biani BESTIA UM 
The losing move. Black had to Sa tom Bara Tui Gre VE 
admit his mistake and.play 22.;.., eS SEE. 24 AUS . E te 
ጋ are snorL or time ከ Crile to 
R-K1; get a perpetual ch ዳ። 
23. R-K7 R-Q1 22:6. p AE iS n 
The.method in Black's madness is 25. K-Kt] 5 nd è 
that he iùtended 23...,.Q-B7ch; 0n 2503, Misas pá 
24. K-B1, Q-Q8ch; but overlooked 26. 0-B5! ëtt we 
that the White King escapes to PTS R] E ee | 
KR3. 28. Kt-R2 RESIC 
24. P-KR4! La | eech 
Game No. 973 - Nimzo 10. KtxB Q-R4 
White Black ees በ. 
D. Tüciübenss "np FR lo prevent P-K5. But extensive 
1. P-QB4 Kt-XB3 bue 1 4 Mia ቁሬ actui dt o. 
23: Pe94 ec PK; 12. B-B2 leads to advantage 
for White. Black now has time for 


White was pleased to have avoided S dë RA 
Black's dreaded “Bad Benoni." ete ውን esa 
2. -- P-K3 ` 
3. Kt-QB3 B-Kt5 
4. B-Kt5 -- 225 00 c4 b 
Àn old but tricky line, supposedly ቻ = PME 
refuted but Black does not know መጤ 


mpor int 2171 
the analysis. ois hee ee a 
ፏ "m P-OB4 16. P-0Kt3 0-0 
Ge 17. P-KB4 R-Kl 
5. P-Q5 P-Q3 e oe e ብክ. 
4 18. P-B5 -~ 


6. P-K3 p 

7. B-R4 P-K4 [ E &UZWZdoz 
Somehow, however, Bl O s | 
achieved his "Bad B | e Keng 
formation with his bad bish 
taken care of. However, as the LZ del 
bishop must be exchanged anyway, | 
BxKtch first, doubling the White 
pawns, seems better. | 

8. KKt-Q2 QKt-Q2 o rs a N 


r2 ፪/ ኣ ፻ 
qj d 


9. P-QR3 BxKt — ቸውንና መቹ 





MALA 
YY 


Pb 


NEU Sem, A wee >. 
^ 
Y 
^ 
y 
ኣ 
“ 
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18. -- P-K5 
Black must keep KA open for 
his pieces or White has an 
overwhelming base for K-side 
attack with no real counter=- 


play. 
19. B-R4 B-Kt2 
20. R-R2 R-K4 


A hard decision. Black would 
like to wait for P-KKt4 and 
then play Kt-K4 so that if 
BxKt to double the pawns, 
White's attack is delayed by 
his own KtP, but if Black temp- 
orizes White plays P-KKt4 and 
P-Kt5"insteagd"(1,6120,,.,K-B; 
21. P-KKt4, Kt-K4; 22. P-Kt5. 
PxP: 23. BxP and 12 Kt(3)-02, 
24. P-B6: with a powerful attack 
indeed!) So Black decides to 
increase the pressure on the QP. 
21. P-KKt4 Q-R4 
22. R-B2 = = 
The Knight cannot move as the 


Black Knight takes the QP and 23. 


P-B6 is answered by P-KKt4; 


2425 e KR KI 
ek, PRETO PxP 
25. UBxP QxP 
25. R-KKt2 Q-R4 


To be able to protect the QP. 
The entire line had to be pre- 
cisely calculated. This move is 
the key to the defense. The 
tempo gained allows the Queen 
CO. Feeurn, 

26. Q-B2 = 
26. Q-K1,K-Bl and Knight and 
Queen are still tied down, i.e. 
27. B-B4, Kt-K4, i.e. Q-Kt3,QxKt 
28. QxPch, K-K2; 29. R-Kt6,Kt(4) 
Q2 and the defense holds (with 
the threat of 30.1: B-Kb1) LE 
26. B-R6, QxKt, ‘and if BxP,K-R2 
holds, and if 27. RxRch, K-Rl 


holds. The Knights keep the 
Queen out. 

26. -- K-Bl 

27. K-Rl -- 


An ill-conceived plan because of 


12 


the extreme vulnerability of the 

long diagonal. On 27. R-B4,R-K4 | 
is the immediate answer, but this 
seems to offer better chances. 


27. -=-~ Q-B2 
28. KR-KKtl R-K4 
29. B-B4 RxBP 
30. KtxP 0 Sp 


Consistent but suicidal. White | 
is so intent on the attack he | 
underestimates the counterattack. 


2 መ 7m 77 

V4, 

Ay, A 

ET ፡፡፡፡ = m | 

Yl SS | 

LL 

22 

VIVA, 7 
4 





an 7 
#22 ty, pn 
fum a R 
30. +- RxBo 
Forced but very strong. The 
Black Bishop gets loose. 
JP. ESR KtxP 
32. REP? 


This loses by force but it is 

again consistent. 32. Q-Kt2, | 

Kt(4)-B3; KtxKt,KtxKt returns 

the exchange and Black remains 

a pawn ahead, but it leaves 

White with some fighting chances. 
32. -- QKt - B3 

White must lose material. There 

is no good way to defend the | 

Knight. If 33. Q-QKt2, KtxKt; | 

34. R-Kt8ch, K-K2 and then if 35. 


RxR, QxR (not 35. .Kt-B7ch?, 
36, QxKb, ÉieB5ch; 37,7Rx8:9436. 
፳ጂ=፪14 ኢርዴቹ ‹መ= and if'j5; R-K3, 


. RxXR; 36. RxKtch, K-Q2 and more 
material goes. Of course, 33. 
KtxKt is answered by Kt-Kóch, 
winning the Queen. 
33. Q-KKt2 -- 
Àn ingenious attempt at counter- 
play. Black wins the Queen for 
two pieces, but has considerable 
problems of a technical nature. 


E$ x1. r4 AX X የደ! 655. es 


ዴሬ Oo UJ ct t vy m 


KtxKt is answered by a Rook check 
of course, followed by QxKtch. 


33. -- KtxP 
34. KtxKt BxQch 
34. ...KtxR is not better as after 


35. R(7)xKt the threat of Kt-Q5 
forces BxRch and the game line. 

35. R(1)xB KtxR 

36. RxKt -- 
36. R-Kt8ch, K-K2;37. Kt-Q5ch,K- 
02; 38. KtxQ,RxR and Black remains 
an exchange and two Pawns ahead. 
However, now the threat is to win 
the Queen and have two pieces 
against the Rook and two Pawns, 
unclear at best. Black must tread 
very carefully for the next few 
moves. 


ከ Ea Q- B3 


A false try, as White quickly shows. 


The Queen must go to R2, the only 
square. If it tries to go with 
tempo, however, 36. «»Q-Kt2;37. 
B-Q5,Q-R2; 38. B-B6! and Black 
cannot win and may even lose! i.e, 
Dr ao KDE 30, Kt-Q5ch;40. K-K3; 
ii RsK2ch, KeBlgad 2o: «27 band. st he 
Queen is lost. 


37. B-Q5 Q- B2 

38. B-B4 -- 
White must keep Q5 open for his 
Knight. 

38. --- Q-R2 


Às noted before, 
that is safe, 
39. Kt-R7ch K-K2 
40. R-K2ch K-Q2 
CALIFORNIA JR. CHAMPIONSHIP, 1968 


Game No. 1052 - Sicilian 


the only square 


, White Black 
K. Commons J. Tarjan 
1. ጅ-ጄፋ P-QB4 
2. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 
3. P-Q4 PxP 
4, KtxP Kt-K,B3 
5. Kt-QB3 P-QR3 
6. B-KKt5 P-K3 
7. 083 QKt -Q2 
Objectively, B-K2 is better. 


8. 0-0-0 Q-R4 
Trappy, and really a waste of time, 
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Again the only move as Ql loses the 
Queen, once the Knight returns to 
B6. 


4l. Kt-B6ch K-B3 

42. B-Q5ch K-Kt3 
Again forced as if 42...,K-Kt4 
43. B-B4ch and if 43... ,K-RA,44. 


Kt-Q5 and mate next. If 43..., 
K-Kt5, 44. Kt-Q5ch, K-R6; 45, p- 
Kt4 and mate next. 
43. B-B4 Q-Kt2ch 
44. Kt-Q5ch K-B3 

Of course K-R2 loses the 
Queen and R4 is mate. 

45. R=K7 Q-B1 

46. RxP -- 
White is finally running out 
of threats! 

46, R-Kt2 
Finally breaks the attack! 
If 47. BxP, RxR, and after 
BxQ, KxKt leaves Black an 
exchange and Pawn up with a 
simple win. 

47. R-B2 | R-Kt2 

48. Kt-B4 Q-Kt5 
White.lost on time. 


A complicated and fighting 
game in which a fine attack 
gives way to an excellent 
counterattack and intricate 
defense, The game does 
credit. to both sides. .Cun- 
ningham remarked after the 
game, "This was the best 
game I ever lost," 
but ..a terrific fight is on the 
way: 
9. Q-Kt3 
10. BxKt 
Thematic, but 10.Kt-Kt3 is clearly 
safer and leaves White in a better 
position. 

1o; PxB 
Forced, as otherwise White would 
capture on Kt7 on his l4th move. 
White follows a Bronstein idea 
dating back to the late 1940s, 

ll. Bxp?! PxB 

12. KKtxKtP Kt-K4. 


P-Kt4 
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13. Bekok : BxKt is a draw. Black may interpose | 
14. RxB K-K2 20...Q-R8ch;21.K-Q2,QxRP (or | 
15. KR-Ql R-QKtl Q-K4) withtremendous compli- 

16. Q-Kt7 cations., The text just loses. | 
16.P-KB4,Kt-B5;17.R/6-Q4 (17.P-B5, VC Sg PxP | 
PKA;18.Q-RA,KtxR; 19.RxKt , KxKt ; 20. 19. Kt-K4 RxPch: 
QxPch,B-K3)21.Q-Kt5 is the end, 20. KxR QxPch 

6.1 Kt-Kt3 21. EcB A. | 

17.P-B4 RxP K-B1,0-B5ch;22.K-Kt2,QxKt wins | 

in all variations. 
rA Q-R6ch 
22. K-Q2 Q-Kt7ch 
23. KS 


White is helpless if the Knight 
is lost. Unfortunately, a King | 
“hunt is now possible. | 





L3. e KtxPch 
24. K-B4 B-R3ch 
29. አመንን R-Blch 
26. Kt-B5 Q-B7ch 
18. P-K5 27. K-Kt4 R-Ktlch 
18. KxR!, Q-Kt5ch; 19.K-Bl,QxKt; Resigns 


20.P-85!,Q-R6ch;21.K-Kt1,Q-Kt5ch 


The following fighting game was played in the final round of the 
Southern California Open. It is difficult to convey to the reader 
the tremendous excitement that the final positions aroused in the 
minds of all the spectators. Everyone was second-guessing William 
Bills, the winnér, and even the trappy play of Tibor Weinberger, | 
the loser. Bills was given a standing ovation at the conclusion . 
of the game. ! 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OPEN, 1968 


; | 
Game No. 1053 - Pirc Defense 
White Black | 
y P-K4 TU. Q3 Kt-B3, B-Kt5; 7. P-RR3, BxKt; 8.QXB 
2. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 with a bind. 
...P-Kà is provocative; 3.PxP, PxP, 5. KKt-K2. B-Kt2 
4. QxQch, KxQ cedes all winning 6. P-B3 


A Saemisch relative which has been 
played agaínst the Pirc in Baytown 
and Houston chess clubs. Eric Bone 
and Kenneth Smith have also used 


chances. In view of the astonishing 
end game "desire to kill" shown by 
both antagonists it might well have 


saved a good deal of time to proceed 
to the final festivities at this systems of attack with B-QB4 but the 


point. potentially blunted diagonal this 
3. Kt-QB3 bishop holds, as well as the ever 


All Robert Fischer ever uses against Present fork trick (KtxP) later ha- 

fianchetto systems and so go we. rdly makes it appealing. Bills is 
aer P-KKt 3 most comfortable in the clash pawn 

4. B-Q3 Kt-B3 structure and the standard middle 





game, which approaches. Wein- 
berger cannot be expected to 
know this, having only played 
Bills twice. 


E 0-0 
7. ጅ-ጀ3 P-K4 
The whole idea is a King's In- 


dian Defense where White omits 
Ch and gets in B-d3, the latter 
being of debatable value save 
for the clearance of the back 
rank for the lateral action of 
the Rooks. 

8. P-Q5 Kt-K2 

-Kt-QKt5; 9. B-QB4, P-QR4 is 
1n teresting. 

9. Q-Q2 P=B3 
Weinberger has maneuvered simply 
to achieve fluid equality as 
Whitehas to cede his Q5 outpost 
due to his misplaced KB and the 
impossiblility of Supporting Q5 
by P-QB4 Tibor, whose unfort- 
unate recent U.S. Cha ampionship 
result is hopefully the mere 
beginning of major national 
Success. now rather casually 
subjects White to artificial 
pressure without really thorough 
analysis, a form of comfortable 
drifting from move to move with- 
out real planning. It is exactly 
in these circumstances that Bills' 
is so dangerous, the case of the 
violin player vs. the sleeping 


giant. 
10. PxP PxP 
11. 0-0 

0-0-0 castles into the lion's den. 
1.1. ebe P-Q4 


Necessary and seemingly strength- 
ening Black's position. 11...Q-R4; 
12. Kt-Q5, or ll...R-Ktl; 12.BxP 
RxP; 13. QR-Kti both favor White. 

12. B-B5 
A clever prophylactic which har- 
bors a drop of poison. 

POM M B-K3 

13. KRR -Q1 P-Q57! 

14. Kt-R4 | 
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A Knight on the rim and a lure for 
the unwary. Bills plays for the 
text line. 

lfs ታፍር R-K1 
Despite appearances White's pieces 
do not function in an orderly man- 
ner. As Black now threatens Kt-Bl 
Kt3 and the immediate Kt-Q2 as 
well, White sets "Trap No. A4701" 
from the beginner's manual 
Survival and repairs his po 

15. P-B3 Q-R4 
A horrible blunder which loses a P 
without any compensation whatever. 
LS, sa PRR in E dis although 


White is better. 
16. Pr P QxQ 
It QuKto 1X P-QKt3, BxP; 18. PxB, 


QxP; 19. PxP 

17. RxQ B-R3 
Black is now lost, but amazingly 
White does not exploit his 
Cage and allows him to « 
blem like compensation for his 
material loss, 

18. R-B2 Kt-Q2 
Desperation. Black invites 19. 
BxKt, BxB; 20. RxP, B-K6ch; 21. K- 
ይው ድህ ይ Kt-B5, Kt-K4, 


19. PxP KtxP 
20. B-R6 QR-Q1 
21. P-B4 Kt -Q6 
2. BxKt RxB 
23. BxP R-Rl 
24. Kt-B5 R-K6 


Bad, according to Bills, but really 
the best draving poss sibility, as 
White is forced to play THE move 
rather than select from a variety 
of moves. 

25. KtxB RxB 

26. Kt-B5 P-B4 
*.P-KKt4 at first appears more 
promising but 27. ሦ “92:23. PsKE5. 28. 
K-B2 wins. 

27. K-B2 RxKtch 

28. E BxP 

29. P-KKt3 B-K4 

30. MOS 
Sounder is P-QR3, 


CT 
ኤጋ 


free the QR. 








acia B-Q5 
Sizer KS 
PxP; PxP leaves Black helpless. 
34. e R-R4 
DE. p- QRS ጅ- 845 
ጋሜ... K-B2 
34. R-B4 Kt-B3 
35. R-Kl R-R2 
36. K-B4 Kt-R4 
3154 R=BZ 
Another blunder. White retains the 


while giving Black counter- 
play. RxB,PxR; 38. P-QKt4 wins 
simply. Fatigue had its effects on 
both players during this game. 


r 
exchange 
37 


345 Kt-Kt6 

38. R-B4 K-K3 

39. K-Kt5 
39. R-K2 (suggested by Bills and 
Hall) does not win safely, but is 
inswered by .K-Q4; 40. R/2-B2 
Kt-R8; 41. RxPch, BxR; 42. RxBch, 


K-Q5 followed by .RxP and draws. 

ck now has good chances despite 
enormous material deficiency 
effect a full piece) due to 
White's total misunderstanding of 
the role of activity in this ending 
which outweighs all other consider- 
ations. Fear not; Bills fans: He 
rises to grandmasterly tasks in the 
Llth hour after the endgame has 
thinned to nothingness and the 
arette Onward. 
test likewise achieves nothing. 
39 Kt-Q/ 
40, Kt-B4ch 


I 
(in 


ኳ 


clg- 


smoke thickens The 











40. 
Black couldhave played 
because 41. P-K6ch would 
peril 


K-K2 
e. Ki BZ 
lead to a 
the 


situation fraught with to 


White King. For example: 41...K-Kt 
2, threatening ,Kt-B6 mate, com- 
pels White to move either the King 
or the Knight. If 42. Kt-Q5, Kt-B6 
ch followed by KtxR and now White 
must play 44. RxB or else Black 
will fork the King and Rook by Kt- 
Q6ch and Kt-K4ch. So...41. P-K6ch 
would leave White a Rook down. 


41. RxB PxR 
42. R-QRI Kt -K5ch? 
.Kt-B6ch would threaten à mating 
net with R-Q2 and ...K-B3. How- 








ever, Black gets a lot of mileage 
out of the line hé plays. | 
43. K-R6 P-Kt4 
44, Kt-K2 
This move should lose. After Kr: 
Q3 a draw 'is likely. 
hien à R-Q2. 
&55niP-R5 P-Q6 
46. Kt-B3 ጅ-07 
After 46...KtxKt; 47.PxKt,P-Q/; 
48. R-Ql, P-B5; 49. P-R6, P-B6; 
50. P-R7, RxP; 51. RxP, K-K$ 
and Black's King penetrates on 
the King-file. i 
47. Kt-Ql P-B5 
57...R-B2 was a powerful move. 
48. PxP. PxP 
49... P=RO R-R2 
50. P-Kt4 P-B6 
ls; PPREO P-B/ 
52. Kt-Kt2 K-K3 
53. Kt-Q2 K-Q4 
= ሃሪሪሪ t 
|â; © 


A 





VS LAT Wa. 
wan e oe 

LS 5 52 

Ier ፣፡ 2 | 
Tibor Weinberger later suggested 
53...K-B4; 54.Kt-Kt4, Kt-B6; 55. 
P-Kt6. P-Q8(Q); 56.RxQ, KtxR; 57. 
PxR, P-Q, 58. P-Q, Q-B5ch, lead- 


ing to a draw. 


24, P-Kt6 RxP 

55. Kt-Kt4ch K- B4 
Ir 35. ¢sKxPs 5G, KtxR, Kt-B6; 57. 
P-Kt/, P-08(0): 58. RxQ, KtxR; 59, 
P-Q CHECK! And 55..-K-K3; 56.Kt 
XR, Kt-B6; 57; Kt-B5ch and the Kt 
returns to stop thelittle Indians 
at the pass. 

56. KtxRch 

57. P-K6 
37. Kt-Kt4, Kt-B6; 58. Kt-Q3, P- 
Q8; 59. RxQ. KtxR; 60. KtxP, Ktx 
Kt; 6l. P-K6, K-B3; 62. K-Kt7, 
K-Q3, 63. K-B7, Kt-Kt5; 64, Pki; 
Kt-Kó6ch; 65. K-B8, Kt-Kt3ch draws. 

QE s K-B3? 

-Kt-B6 draws, but nobody wants ro 
draw this game. It is bard to be- 
lieve that Black, a full Rook down, 
has the opportunity to set difficult 
probiems. White bad to discounr 
many plausible lines which actually 
win fur Black 

28. ፪-01 
Preparing a superb and forced nine- 
teen-move queening combination that 
İs so unusual as to make the game a 
rarity in chess history. 


KxP 


B E K-Q3 
59. Kt-B5 KxKt 
60. P-K7 Kt -Q3 
GAME OF T 


nd 
te 


Iwenty-year-old Walter Browne a 
a six-game match in Los Angeles la 
question "who is better?', 
juniors in the U.S. 
is a self-styled ches 
where, to 5-minute chess for money. 
a calm and mature attitude. Yet b 
tactics and neither one seems tout 


The first game was a 32-move draw 
Browne having the White pieces. The 
ilian Defense. The third and fourth 
third ina surprise finish, the fourth 
The fifth and sixth games were drawn 
final sedre: 3-3. Here is the third 


Browne and Tarjan, 
» Play forceful chess in the 
s professional who challeng 
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61. K-Kt5 K-B5 
62. K-B4 K-Q6 
63. K-B3 Kt-Kl 
Not ...K-B7 because 64, K-K2, Kt- 
K5; 65. R-QR1 is zugswang. 
64. KxP Kt.- B3 
65. K-B3 Kt-Kl 
66. P-R4 P-R3 
67. P-R5 
67. K-B4. K--B7; 68.RxPch, KxR; 69, 


K-B5, K-K6; 70. K-Kt6, K-B5,; 71, 
KxP. K-B4 only draws. 


mra Kt -Kt2 
68. R-QR] Kt-Kl 
69. K-B4 K-K7 
70. K- B5 P-Q8(Q) 
/1. RxQ KxR 

72. K-Kt6 Kt -Q3 
73. KxP Kt.-B4ch 
75^. K-Kt5 KtxP d 
75. P-R6 Kt-Bl 
76. P-R7 Kt -Q3 
77. K-Kt6 Resígns 


A fiercely fought game made pos- 
sible by tbe ingenuity of the 
-loser's defense: 


4ብ፡፡፡ብ፡፳0፡ mm. AE, e 





HE MONTH 


16-year-old James Tarjan played 

in 1968 and failed to answer the 
the highest-ranking 
Fischer manner. Browne 
es everybody, every- 
Tarjan, a psychology student, has 


oth play KP openings leading to sharp 
ear anything. 


» a Ruy Lopez Schliemann Deferred. 
second was a 23-move draw, a Sic- 
games were won by Black, the 

as the result of an opening trap. 
in 59 moves and 41 moves. The 
game: 
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Game No. 1075 French 


White Black 
W. Browne J. Tarjan 
1. P-K4 


This move may have cost Browne the 
game, for he arrived 23 minutes 
late. 


Rd aes Een, 
2. P-Q4 P-Q4 
ad -Rens Kt-QB3 
4. KKt-B3 Kt - B3 
35. ` Beck? Kt-Q2 
6. B-Q3 . Kt-Kt5 
7. ጅ-ጀረ P-QB4 
8. P-QB3 Kt-QB3 
9. 0-0 PxP 
10. Par P-B3 
LL Gee. QxP 
12. Kt-Kt3 B-Q3 
13. B-KKt5 Q-B2 
14. B-R4 0-0 
15. B-Q3 P-KR3 
16. Q-K2 P-K4 
17. B-Kt3 Q-B3 
LG; EXP Kt2x P 
19, KtxKt KtxKt 


20. QR-K1 Kt-B3 


Rejecting 20...KtxB; 21. QxKt, Bx 
B; 22.QxPch, K-R1; 23.BPxB, Q-Kt3 


ch; 24. K-R1, B-K3 with a good 


position. If 23. RPxB., QxKtP; 24. 


QxPch, K-R1l, Black has a defens- 
ible game. 


21. Q-R5. Kt-K2 
22. R-K3: B-KB4 

23. QBxB QxB 

24. Kt-Q4 BxB 

25. RxB QR- Bl 

26. R-K3 K-R1 

27. Kt-K6 R-KB3 


27... Battle 26. RE-Kt5 > O-KtS3 “and 
Black's position can be defended, 
although White clearly stands 
better and has many options. 

28. KtxP: P-Q5?! 
28... KEKES 19." RERECA, “Oxk5: 590. ሀ” 
Kt4ch, R-Kt3; 31. QxR and White 
should win, although there are many 
problems. The text move sets a fa- 
bulous trap: 





222፡ 
29, Kt-K8? 
29. R-KKt3 wins, but only with 
the very finest play and no time 
pressure. White falls victim to 
a ten-move Queening combination. 
A tremendous finish! 


203 os f PR 
30. KtxQ PxPch 
31. K-Rl R-B8! 








32. Q-K8ch Kt-Ktl 
33. Q-K2 RxRch 
34. QxR RxKt 

35. P-KKt3 R-KB3 
36. K-Kt2 Kt -K2 
37. K-R3 Kt-Q4 
38,. P-QKt3 Kt-K6 

RESIGNS 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1969 


At the North-South meetings some 
entertaining chess is played. Be- 
sides the problem-solving that Bob 
Burger wrote about last year, tan- 
dem chess (or "insultation") is a 
frequent .source of merriment. The 
following game was played at the 
Edgewater Motel, with the aid of a 
fresh bottle of Slivowitz, before 
an enthusiastic audience. 





Game No. 1083 - Ruy Lopez 


Almgren-Rivise 


White 


Black 
Burger-Gross 
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In this position it was Burger's 
move. He picked up the Rook and put 
it down at Kt5, but snatched back 


l. P-K4 P-K4 the move as he saw that it would 

2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 block his Bishop and allow 32.RxPch, 
3. B-Kt5 P-QR3 K-K1; 33. R-B8ch with endless checks 
4. B-R4 Kt-B3 and perhaps a mate. Dropping the 

5. Q-K2 P-Q3 Rook on the floor as he successful- 
6. Kt-B3 B-Kt5 ly prevented the Rook from com- 

7. BxKtch PxB ing to rest at Kt5, Burger now 

8. 0-0 B-K2 went into a deep study as his 

9. P-KR3 B-R4 Opponents, the audience, and even 
10. P-Q3 3-02 his partner laughed loud and 

11. Kt-01 P-R3 long. While another round of 

12. Kt-K3 P-Kt4 Slivowitz was served, and now 

13. Kt-B5 B-Bl carrying the Rook in his hand, 

14. Q-K3 P-Kt3 Burger announced that there must 

15. KKt-R4 P-B4 be a Rook move that would win 

16. P-KB4 PxP e.p. and that he was going to find it! 
17. P-KKt4 KtxKtP There was 100% disbelief at this, 


At this stage nobody knew if it 
was the players or the plum brandy, 
but the moves being made seemed to 
be particularly brilliant! 


and more scoffing. Then Burger 
found a strange and rare check- 
mate, and disbelief changed to 

belief and scoffing to applause, 


18. PxKt BxP Xo as R-Kt6!! 
1:9. KERO 0-0-0 32. RxPch K-Q1 
20. P-Kt4 P-Q4 . Resigns. for ..7...' B-Kt7ch; 
21. KtPxP Q-R5 KtxB, R-R65 mate cannot be pre- 
22. K-Kt3 R-Ktl vented. 
23. K-R2 QxPch (Notes by the Editor.) 
24, R-B2 QxBP 
25. QxQ BRO: 
26. R-B2 B-Kt8ch 
27. K-Rl P-B7 . AMERICAN OPEN, 1968 
28. BxP B-R6 
29, Kt-K7ch K-Q2 . Game No. 1102 - Slav Defense 
30. KtxR RxKt White Black 
31. QR-QB] V. Pafnutieff B. Antman 
—————— -~-- l. P-Q4 P-Q4 
፡2 ፡2 MES 2. ፻-084 P-QB3 
252 ፇ 2 4. Kt-B3 PxP 
S miu o: 5. P-QR4 B-Kt5 
SS, Alekhine's idea to retard eh, Addi- 
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son employs 5...Kt-R3 here, while as 
ብል a matter of tasté I use de. SC Det & 
A GZ great deal. Antman handles the vari- 
ation that follows in a most thematic 











fashion and it is more the 
case Of a dynamic junior tal- 
ent's variation going wrong 
than any lack of alertness 
that accounts for the inia- 
tive White soon obtains. 

Oaa KE RKS B-R4 

7. B-Kt5 
An innovation. Well charted 
is the alternative 7. P-KKt? 
P-K3; 8. B-Kt2, B-QKt5; 9. 
KtxP4, 0-0; 10. P-R5, Kt-Q4; 
Ll. B-Q2 with White better 
(Taimanov-Petrosian, USSR 
Champ. 1959). But surely Black 
may improve with 9...P-QR4 with a 


good non-symmetrical fighting game, ^" 


The text anticipates that Black 

will attempt to force the middle 
game by advancing his four-pawns- 
vs.-two-pawns queenside majority. 


7, oc Q-RA?; 
Consistent with the plan. The 
alternatives promise little: 7... 
QKt-Q2; 8. KtxP4 and Black's minor 
pieces are not well placed to play 
either e5 or c5. Antman avoids 
mechanical play here. 


8. Q-Q2 P-QKt4 


Black accelerates White's problems ' 


as well as his attack by entering 
the main line; but he has líttle 
choice because otherwise Q-R4 is 
pointless. 

9. P-KKt4. 
The point. By sacrificing a sec- 
ond P White brings terrific press- 
ure to c6 in a very clever manner. 
9...B-Kt3; 10. B-Kt2 is won for 
White, as of course is 9...BxP 
which loses a piece. 

6: -—- KtxP 

10. B-Kt2 KtxKt 

CLS PAKT 
Only a marvelous combinative in- 
stinct could determine the real 
problems Black has in defending 
this position. Black has a lost 
game because he is unable to pre- 
vent the collapse of his queenside 
pawn structure and defend d7 and d8 
as well. 


Ed P-Kt5 

12. R-Q1 
The beginning of the end and really 
the only obvious crusher in this 
beautiful game. If now 12... PxKt 
or 12...Q-Kt3 White mates with 


BxPch. 


LES ua Q-B2 
13. NESKES PxKt 
14. BxR P-B6 


AA — 8 E 


። e PT d y 2/ 
WY, ##222 WY WHY 
4 Y 4 2 ሪ 2 
` መ መራሪ ሪ 
። “ሠሪ 
Ye 


AA ሠ ን 2 
Wty ፖሪሪሪሪሪሪ Z E 
ሠሪ መሪራ 3 
፳ $ 7 ሪ YY; 
j , Y“Z 
d QM I 


GR i ሪሪሪሪረ Vi, 

SS dE i '- 

15. (1-05. 
A powerful move, not merely be- 
cause it threatens QxKtPch but 
because it has a lovely hidden 
point (for our hidden point 
finder readers). 





ሪሪሪሪጋሪ 
” ፓሯ ^, 
ሯ 
VIA 
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19. «xa P-QR3 
16, RPxP. P-B/ 
17. Det, 


White sacrifices an entire Rook 
when 17. R-QBl would suffice. A 
romantic in the second half of 
the twentieth century? Ole. 

LT caes PxR (Q) 

18. RxQ 
Threatening to terminate with 19. 
P-Kt6 (...QxKtP; 20. B-B6ch or 
...Q-B1; 20. B-Kt7 or +... .Q-Q2; 
20. B-B6). White's combination 
appears absolutely sound, as in- 
vestigation by no less than five 
masters, some extremely skeptical 
at the outset, proves below. 

18. B-Kt5 





Black has an extremely interesting 
and severe defensive task. The 
text loses flatly. There are sev- 
eral defensive resources which are 
speculative, as defense here must 
be, but more important, force White 
to select from a large number of 
alternatives. Indeed, the win was 
difficult to uncover in post mortem 
analysis much later. Black's best 
is 19...P-KR3. Cursory examination 
discloses seven possibilities for 
White: 

1. 20. QxB, PxB; 21. P-Kt6, Q- 
B4 (not 21...Q-B7; 22. Q-Q4, Q-B1; 
23. B-Kt7, Q-Q2; 24. B-B6); 22. Qx 
KKtP, QxKtP; 23. Q-Q2, R-R3 and wins. 

II. 20. P-Kt6, Q-Q2 and wins. 

III. 20, PxP; PxBi Gktab: 24. B- 
B6ch); 21. QxB, P-K3; 22. QxKKtP, 
B-B4; 23. QxP, R-R4. 

IV. 20. R-QB1, Q-Q2; 21. Q-Kt6, 
QxP; 22. Q-B7, PxB; 23. R-Ql, B-Q2; 
24. B-B6, QxB; 25. QxKtch, 0-81. 

V. 20. B-R4, P-KKt4 (hair rais- 
ing, isn't it?); 21. P-K6, Q-Q3 and 
now: (A) 22. PxPch, KxP (...K-Ql; 
23. B-Q5, R-R2; 24. QxB). . 23. O- 
QB4ch, B-K3; 24. B-Q5, PxB and 
again the defense triumphs! 

(B) 22. PxP. (found after days of 
analyzing and sleepless nights). 
There is no defense against 23. P-R7 
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and the alternate threat 23. B- 
KES; 
VI. 20. P-K6, PxB. 

VII. 20. B-B4/ (a suggestion 
of the New York master Steve 
Brandwein) and after 20...P-KKt4 
there. are two main lines: (A) 
21. P-K6, PxB; 22. QxR (or 22. 
PxPch, KxP; 23. QxR, PxP), RPxP 
and White has failed to cash in. 
(B) 21. B-Kt3, B-K3: 22, PxP, B- 
Kt23 2294. PSBZ. el Ads. Ba Et, 
0-05 25. Peo. RxQ; 26. BxR, BxP. 
In this variation Black is merci- 
fully given respite by temporary 
removal of the threat of ORB. so LE 
may be barely adequate, 


The above is only a skele- 
ton summary of the analysis done 
on this fascinating combination., 
The question remains, the haunt- 
ing wonder is, what White would 
have replied to 19. P-KR3? We 
will never know. I hope that 
skeptics will admit that the de- 
fender could indeed have presen- 
ted further problems for White. 


19 7:15. Q-Q2 
20. PxP QxQ 
21. RxQ B-Q2 


If 21...KtxP; 22. B-B6ch, B-Q2: 
23, BxBch.., K-01; 25. B-KE5ch. 


22. P-R7 Kt - B3 
Ae ER KtxRP 
24. RxKt Resigns 


(by Jude F. Acers) 


The style of William G. Addison is "slippery", as he himself 


describes it. 


He is horrified by the ABC game in which an error 


is made by one side and refuted in textbook fashion, ready for 


Reinfeld Vol. 2,004. 


But, there is more. 


A close examination of Addison's games shows a kind of Spartan 


attitude. 


Besides being perfectly willing to wear his opponent 


into the ground, he possesses an understanding of the drab or sup- 
posedly lifeless position such as we find in Korchnoi, Petrosian 


and, perhaps, Suttles games consistently. 


He is willing to travel 


through the opening and middlegame phases without novelties in 


order to reach the endgame. 


He is able to adjust his mind to the 


endgame jockeying as if it were a brand-new and exciting struggle - 
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if there are any winning chances whatever. 


It is in the middlegame, 


mainly, and the endgame, comparatively, that he is tremendously strong. 
In the English-speaking world I am certain that there are not five 
players superior to Addison, despite the fact that he is not a full- 


time professional master. 


There is another and more unnerving side to Addison. To the 
unwary he represents a combinational threat at all times. "When I 
sacrifice, believe me it's for real, Jude." he said when I asked him 


about the element of gambling spirit in his play. 


The following is Bill Addison's best game from the U.S. Champion- 
ship and World Zonal Qualifying Tournament: 


New York, December 1969 


Game No. 1106 - Slav Defense 
White Black 
W. Addison A. Bisguier 
1, P-Q4 P-Q4 
2. ጅ-ዐ084 P-K3 
3. N-QB3 P-QB3 
4. P-K3 N-B3 
5. N-B3 QN-:Q2 
6. B-Q3 Px P 
7. BxBP P-QN4 
8. B-Q3 P-QR3 
The Meran Variation, the main line 


of the Semi-Slav defense, is very 
well analyzed. White must occupy 
the center as soon as possible or 
he will lose his initiative. 


9. P-K4 P-B4 
LS. P=05 P K4 
11. P-ON3 B-Q3 
12. 0-0 0-0 


Bisguier 


ENAY ES 
MECA 


À: x 
Win 


y y 
“ረፈ 
4 


Vr 
ege? 
ፈ ረ“ 


AU Da | 
Hi AW AS 

Addison 
13. N-Q2: 
Theory gives the interesting 
13. R-Kl, P-B5^^14; PxP, 
PxP 15. BxP with Black blocka- 
ding on the black squares and 
having active piece play for his 
gambit pawn. The move. played 
anticipates P-B5, : 


5.3. “ማ ጅ-113?7 . 


In my opinion questionable. 
Black wishes to strike at f5 and 
play N-R4 as well. However, the 
text weakens the long diagonal 
in a fashion that becomes fatal 
much later. 13; Q-B2 
appears correct, protecting the 
KB. 


14. P-QR4: 


Justification of White's 13th. 
Black's pawn majority on the 
Queen's wing is undermined. The 
text may even leave Black posí- 
tionally lost. 


IN. 3d P-B5 
15. B-NL! P-N5 
16. NxP 


The point. The fact that Black's 
KB is undefended has made possible 
the last two White moves which con- 
solidate his advantage. However, 
Black certainly has good chances 

of practical counterplay, I believe. 


P —Ó N- B4 
17. N-R2 QNxKP 
18. Q-K1! N-B4 
19. NxNP NxNP 
20. N-B6 Q-B2 
Zl. NED NxB 

፲ይ መ NxR 22. QxP with 


a "pin" on the KN because of N- 
K7ch. 


22. QxP 
23. K-RL! 


N-K7ch 
NxP 
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32. N-B5 N-B6 
33. ጀጺ-081 N-R7 
34. R-KB1 P-QR4 
35. N-N7 R-R1 
36. N-Q6 R-R3 
37. N-B4 R-B7 
38. B-K4 Resigns 


Black winds up a rook down 
GE EE SE 117 RxN:.29. B-Q3. 





24. B-K4! Simplest. 24. QxN, 
N-B6 was unnecessary. 


7 Ca B-Q2 
25. QxN BxN 
26. QxB QxQ 
27. BxQ QR-Q1 
28. N-N7 R-Q7 
29. KR-Q1 R-B7 
30. B-K4 R-N7 
31. B-B3 R-N1 


's Indian 


Game No. 1158 - Kin 
a (REG S _ Indian 
Black 


White 








D. Dean D. Fritzinger 
l. P-KKt3 P- K4 
2. P-Q3 P-KKt3 
3. B-Kt2 B-Kt2 
4. P-QB4 Kt-K2 
5. Kt-QB3 0-0 
6. P-K3 QKt - B3 
7. KKt-K2 P-Q3 
8. R-QKt1 B-K3 
9. Kt-Q5 R-Ktl 
10, KKt-B3 P-QR3 
11. P-QKt4 P-QKt4 
12. PxP PxP 21. RxP B-R3 
13. P-QR4 PxP 22. B-B6 QxPch 
14. QxP KtxKt ` 23. K-Q1 RxP! 
Eas BERKE S Kt-K2 24. R-Kt7 RxR 
16. KtxKtch QxKt 25. BxR Q-B2 
17. B-Q2 P-B4 An elegant quiet move to bring 
18. R-Bl the game home. 
White strives for too much. | 26. Q-R6 R-Kt1 
18. 0-0 leaves him with a 27. B-K4 B-Kt5ch 
playable game. 28. K-Bl P-Q4 
I. m P-B5 RESIGNS 
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NATIONAL OPEN, 1971 


—— 


Game No. 1166 - Ruy Lopez 
White Black 


J. Grefe J. Tarjan 
(Notes by J. Grefe) 


1. P-K4 P-K4 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-0B3 
3. B-Kt5 P-QR3 
4. B-R4 Bai? 
S. DART PxB 

6. P-Q4 P-B3 
7. P-B4 


By playing 7. B-K3 White can 
prevent the development ...Kt- 
KR3 after 7... P-KKt3 by 8. Q-Q2 
but then white loses various 
options, for example the line of 
play mentioned in Note 3. 

74 aw Kt-K2 

8. Kt-B3 P-Kt3 
Alternatives are 8...Kt-Kt3, +... 
P-OB4 and ...R-Ktl. 

9. B-K3 
9. Q-RA, B-KE2; 10. PxP, PxP; 
1l. B-R£5..0-0; 12. P-B3 18 2 
more aggressive alternative with 
a clear advantage for White. 


3, eee B-KKt2 
10. Q-R4 0-0 
11. P-B5 P-Q4? 


Sometimes a good idea in this 
variation but better here was 
the development 11.B-Q2. 

12. 0-0-0 B-Kt5 

13, KR-Kl Q-Bl 
Already it is difficult to find 
good moves for Black and he 
used up much valuable time in 
this position. 


14. PxKP PxP 
የማግ xP PxP 
16. KtxQP KtxP 
17. RxKt R-Ktl 


An interesting variation is 17... 
P-K5; 18. QxP, Q-Kt2; 19. R-K5, QR- 
Ktl; 20. B-Q4, B-B4; 21. R-K7, B-R3 
ch. 


18. R-Q2 BxKt 
19. PxB RxBP 
ERA RAS 


White has a clear advantage. Black’ 
pawns are weak and his pieces unco- 
ordinated. White's last move takes 
possession of the seventh rank and 
prevents the activation of Black's 
Queen. Black was now in great time 
pressure. 


POT eu Q-Kt2 
21. Q-B4ch ጄ-ጺ1 
22, P-QKt3 Q-B3 
237 KR-Q1 KR-B1 
24. Q-KR4! QR-K1 
25. R-K7 P-QR4 


25, ...P-Kt4; 26. QxP, B-B3; 27. Q- 
R6; 


26. QR-Q7 RxR 

Lle QXR R-KKt1 
28; RxP Q-R8ch 
29. K-Kt2 P-K5ch 
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CASTLE CHESS CLUB, 1971 
Game No. 1213 - Pirc 


White 
M. Eudey 
1. P-K4 
2. P-Q4 
3. Kt-QB3 
4. B-K2 
5. P-KB4 
6. Kt-KB3 
7 





y 





8. P-KKt4! 
9. P-KKt5 
10. KtxQ 
11. Kt-B5 
12. B-K3 
13, . 8-04 
14. Kt-Kt3 
15. PxP 
16. P-K5 
17. PxP 
18. B-B3 
19. 0-0-0 
20. K-Ktl 


4 11722 
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ሪጋ 
222 
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ት 24 27 22 6 
» GI 
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HB Kk X 


Black 


V. Zemetis 


P-Q3 
Kt-KB3 
P-B3 
QKt-Q2 
















Y, 
ሠሪ 
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Q-Kt3 
QxQ 
KKt-Ktl 
B-Bl 
P-KKt3 
P-B3 
P-QKt4 
K-B2 
PxP 
P-QR3 
B-QKt2 
B-R3ch 
B-B5 


21. P-K6ch Black resigns. 
——_—_ ack resigns. 


IUS T HERN CALIFORNIA CHAMPIONSHIP- 


1971 
Game No. 1214 


White 


Dr.Kent Bach 


(Notes by R. E. 


l. P-K4 
2. Xt-KB3 
3. P-Q4 
4. KtxP 


Black 


Craig Barnes 


Burger) 


P-QB4 
Kt-QB3 
PxP 
P=KKE3 
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5. Kt-QB3 B-Kt2 
6. B-K3 Kt-B3 
7. B-QB4 0-0 
8. P-B3 


This is no Dfagon killer. Against 
the Schevenengen (P-K3 and B-K2) 
White's P-KB3 offers support for 
P-KKt4, here meaningless. 

DIU ee P-Q3 
For now 8...P-Q4! takes control of 
the game. 9.PxP, Kt-R4; 10.Q-K2, 
P-QR3; or 9.BxP, KtxB; 10.KtxKt, 
P-R3; Or D, KEXP. KKtxKt; 10.BxKt, 
KtxKt; 11.BxKt, BxB;:12.QxB, P-K3, 
Now we have a conventional game again. 


9. 0-02 8-02 

10. B-Kt3 Q-R4 

11. 0-0-0 KR-B1 

I2. Rm ET Kt -K4 - 
13. B-Kt5 Kt-B5 

14. BxKt5 RxB 

15. Kt-Kt3 Q-K4 

16. P-B4 





bey 29 QxKt! 
The interesting aspect of this posi- 
tion is that Black asks for it! 
White was better off with 16.B-B4, 
which effectively Craps the Queen 
(Q-KR4; 17.P-KR4!) and avoids the 
following fine sacrifice. 


17. PxQ KtxP 

18. Q-K8 KtxPch 

19. K-B1 R1-B1 
A piece for the Queen! 

20. R-Q2 KtxPch 








21. K-Ktl 23. B-B6 RxP 


After 21. K-Ql, B-Kt5ch; 24. RxR BxRch 
22. K-Kl, Kt-Kt5 is also 25. K-Kt2 Kt-Q5 
effective, though not 26. QxKtP BxBch 
demonstrably a win. 27. K-R3 

Zle-—szs Kt-Kt5 Black is still a piece down. 

224 ' QxK PE 2 Lasso Kt-Kt3 . 
In a position like this 28. R-K1? "s 
White must not give the White has a draw after 
attacker any time. 22. Kt- R-QBl. 
R5 keeps Black jumping. "ዳኔ R-B6 

oF "ep B-B4 29. R-QB1 RxKtch 

Resigns. 


GAME OF THE MONTH —by Kin Commons 
Catifornia Chess Champion 


STRUGGLE: For me there is one word that: pest describes the tension. 
packed drama of a last-round game with money 21 stake: struggle. My 
game with Jerry Silman iu the Last.-cound of this year's Le A. Open 

was no exception.  fodeed, it was 4a particularily hard fought struggle 
demanding large amounts of nervous energy from both players. The gome 
itself features 311 of those characteristics so typical.of last 


round games: an opening Inauovatlon by Black, subtle positional play 
by both sides, 4 sacrificial atta & launched by White, a bunch of 
time -pressur=* errors, « tough endgame and one borrible blunder. 


While this game cannot be considered one of the best I have 
ever played {as toc many errors mar it). it is one of the most 
instructive and interesting games I have ever played - precisely 
because of chose same errors; 





Game No. 1233 - Kings Indian variation, which has been tested 
L. A. Open, 1972 by such masters as Bronstein, 
White Black Larsen, Smyslov, Petrosian, and 
K. Commons Jo Sllman_ Botvinnik. The move aims for 
l. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 active counterplay either on the 
2. P-QB4 P-KKt3 Queenside with a timely Q-Kt5 
3. P-KKt3 B-Kt2 hitting White's QBP, or on the 
4, B-Kt2 0-0 Kingside with Q-KR4 in conjunction : 
5, Kt-QB3 P-Q3 with B-Kt5 or R-6. 
6. Kt- B3 P- B3 / 8. P-K4 
7. 0-0 Q-R4 Instead of this, 8. P-Q5 is recom 
The characteristic move of Kavalek's mended by theory as best, the 


intention being to cut the Queen 
off from the Kingside. However, 
the text move appears fully as 
strong and has the advantage of 
being less well-known. 

8. B-Kt5 
An interesting alternative to this 
is 8...Q-R4. Keene in the King's 
Indian Defense quotes a game 
Grdinic-Nemet, Vrnjacka Banja 
1966 which continued 8...Q-R4;9. 
B-B4, B-Kt5; 10. Q-Q3, Kt-R3; 11. 
P-QR3, QR-Q1; 12. Q-K3, B-R6; 13. 
Q-K2; Kt-Kt5; 14. KR-Q1; P-KB4; 
leading to an unclear position. 
But 1 do not understand such play! 
What is the idea behind White's 
Queen maneuver? It seems to me 
that improvements for White in 
this line should not be hard to 
find. 

9. P-KR3 
Natural ly, I hurried with this 
move so as not to allow Black to 
play Q-KR4 with a strong pressure 
on the King's side, 

91 BxKt 

10..BxB P-K4;:2 
To my knowledge a new move- and 
probably better than 10...KKt-Q2 
which was tried by Larsen in a 
game against Botvinnik. 

11. P-Q5 
11, B-K3, maintaining the central 
tension, was also possible, however, 
as I deemed P-Q5 to be essential 
sooner or later, I played it im- 
mediately so as to retain the option 
of developing my Queen Bishop on 
either Q2 or K3. It has been my 
experience that attention to such 
small details in move order often 
pays surprisingly large dividends 
later on... 

ELS ven EXP 

12. ¡BPXP QKt-Q2 
The play of both sides in the next 
series of moves is easy enough to 
understand: insofar as White has 
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an advantage based upon an active 
pair of Bishops soon to be trained 
on the Queenside, as well as some- 
what more space on the Queenside, 
White will seek to initiate play 
in that sector of the board. Black 
on the other hand, will either de- 
find stubbornly on the Queenside 
or search out counterplay on the 
Kingside. 

13. P-QR3 
Preparatory tostealing more space 
on the Queenside with P-QKt4 and ` 
holding the options open for White's 
Queen Bishop one more move. 

13. P-QR3? 
A strategic blunder that gives 
White a concrete target to aim at 
on the Queenside. Either 13...KR- 
Bl to contest White's efforts on. 
the Queenside or 13...P-KR3 intend- 
ing Kt-R2 and Kt-Kt4 and/or P-KB4 
with a Kingside counter were more in 
keeping with the logic of the posi- 
tion.. Now White's advantage quickly 
into a perceptible pressure. 

14. B-Q2 
Now an es 3y decision to make as 
there is no longer anything to seek 
on the K3-QR7 diagonal and as the 
White Knight will soon need protec- 
tion. 


es QR-Bl 
15. B~K2 Q-Q1 
16. P-QKt4 P~KR4: 
Very good. Now I have to worry 


about both ...P-R5 breaking open 
my Kingside and ...K-R2 followed by 
B-R3 exchanging off Riack?s bad 
bishop and depriving White of his 
best: hope: the Bishop pair. 

17. Q-Kt3 
Played since an immediate 17...F-R5 
was not to be feared as 18.PxP, Kt--R 
^ (Xf 18...Kt-R2 or Kl then simply 
19. P-R5) 19. B-KKt5? starts compli- 


cations in Whíre's favor. 
እ e e e KE=RZ: 
Again very good: Now 18...P-R5 is 
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a real threat and to prevent At t possibilities - that makes White's 


have to weaken my Kingside and give advantage clear. - | 
Rlack’s Knight a fine outpost cn 19. ER-Bl: Kt-Kt5 | ወ 
KK* 5. 20. Kt:012; att 
18. P-KR4 KrRZ)--E3 The best move I made in this game lin 
Of course not 18...P-Kb4; 19. PxP, and 3 very difficult move to find, 85 
RxP; 20. B.Q3, R-K83: 21. Kt-K4 20. o... P-B4 | | que 
when White is winning easily. But 21. B-KKt5. | 
18...Kt (Q2) -B3 was worth considering The point of my two previous moves 
with the idea of reserving the King Black had real trouble in meeting | 
Knight on R2 to control Black's im- this sudden attack. For example: , Not 


A)21..-B-B3?; 22. P-B3: and Black's ` Wou. 
knight is lost? B) 21...Q-K12;22. | 
RxR, QxR; 23. B-K7 when Black's 

Queen pawn will soon be back in | lorc 
the box. C) 21...RxR; 22. RxR,Q- | You] 
Kl; 23. R-B7 with a bind. D) 21... 
QKt-B3;-22, BxP,'PxP;.23., beet: 

245: RoBl and.25, Q-B2 with a 


portant KKt4 square. 





powerful grip on the position. | bje 
2l. ove Q-Kt3 as 1 
22. B-K?/ RxR. calor 
Orea. taR- Elea RaR eR a BP 
PxP. PxP: 25. BxKte, BPxB (1f tise, 


A critical position that I 
pondered over for some twenty 
minutes as I wondered where 


25...RPxB; 26. Kt-K3 wins at least | icl 
a pawn) 26. Kt-K3: followed by : 


abides Advantage vag, füdeBü Kt -B5 wath a decisive penetration Avex 
for a while I was unsure if White da PET ፳-፪] | E. 
still had any advantage as Black's S P ` 

counterplay a the Kingside is dä, B-KKto Kt-B4.7 pare 
AO Ma Very qulcktyt rer in- Of BEE: ER is not playable 1 spear 
stance, consider the following re oie 9 ያ Sep: Zë. HB ee Kr 
sample variations: A) 19. P-B3 Leaver Blacks ሦ 5 WE VE bi 
(to prevent 19...Kt-Kt5) Kt-R2: mess. The text is most likely Es 
20. XR-Ri. P-B4 (Now on 21. FxP Black's best try as White's pos- 3 
Black can recapture with the pawn. itional edge after an eventual * T P 
as his KRE fis no longer under fire B2 (perhaps preceded PE PxP) EI 
from White's bishop) 21. Kt-R4, Uparing down on; Black se vea P 
RxR: 22. RxR, P-B5i breaking into Kingside and seizing the only E" 
White's kiogside in a most unplea- PREN file “would b¢ Foo ‘much co E 
sant fases] w)' UE AEB cope víth effectively. E 
Kt5: 20. ጅ-ጾን, B-R3! (20...Kt-R$ S 
45 alse good); 21. BxB, KtxB fol- ጎ m 
lowed by F-B4 and P-B5 as in the lag t 
last nore. C; 19. Q-Q1 (again to is ki 
prevenr 19,..Kt-Kt5), ER, Re t dc 
intending 20...Kt-B5 with good Ý, P- 
cointerplay, Happily I eventually imin 


hit upon the game continuation - 
based on som2 curious tactical 





25. Tos 
0f course. Now White launches an 
attack full of promise as all the 
lines to Black's king are opened 
, as is the Queen pawns road to 


| queening. 

በይ “23. .,. PxR 

ይ. ፒ 26. PxKBP PREBE 
| 27. P-Q6ch K-B1 


|, Not 27...K-R1 or R2 as 28. Q-B7 
| wuld quickly decide matters, 
28. P-Q7 R-Ktl 
im” 29. 0-05, Kt-B3 
forced;on 29%...B-B3 or P-Q1; 30. B-B4! 
| Would be a nice finishing touch. 
30. QxkP ፳--()1 
Sla EXP Q- B3 
32. 8xKRP!? 
| bjectively à very strong move, but 
as I used most. of my remaining time 
alculating it consequently, Black's 
GP (Cheapo Potential) begins to 
Ese. 32. Kt-K3 won, Lf not as 
quickly, more certainly. 
ee K-Kt1? 
‘Avery resourceful move in a busted 
position! I had only considered 
Wrious captures: 32... UP: 33. 
,hKt or 32...KtxP?; 33, Q-K7ch 
‘Nearing a rook, or JLo. .KtxB7:33, 
HUch or ጋሬ ይም: 33. BxKt, BxB; 
4, Q-K8ch, K-Kt2; 35. Kt-K3! with 
De end in sight. 
33. BxKt 
34. Q-Q5ch? 
“till good enough to win, but a 
80 move nevertheless. The right 
ty was 34. Q-K8ch!; K-R2; 35. Kt-K3 
ith the killing threat of 36. B- 
Wich. 
Bëbee K-R1 
35. QxKtP P-B5? 
‘hideous move to meet with your 
lag trembling. Suddenly White sees 
ls king's cover being torn apart 
"€ doesn't see the proper defence 
5, P-Kt4! which Would maintain a 
liming advantage. 


QxB 
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36. Q-Q57 
This move throws away all of White's 
remaining edge; but, to tell the 
truth, during the game I was happy 
enough to find it. Now a forced 
series of exchanges leads to an 
endgame “obviously” in White's favor 
and allow: me to get in the required 
number of "noves to reach time control. 


205 35 PxP 
37. PxP 0-Q5ch 
38. QxQ BxOch 
39. K-Kt2 3xP 
40. B-K8 


Perhaps 40. B-Kt4 was better to keep 
the Bishop in play, but I had no 
time to think of such fine points. 
etus BxP 
4l. Kt-B3? 
The move after time control and a 
mistake. ፲ played it quickly as 
I wasn't absolutely sure we'd reach- 
ed time control and I didn't care to 
lose on time. 4l. Kt-K3 heading for 
KB5 or QB4 was correct when White 
would have real wianing chances. 
A R-QKt 1? 
The first move for Black after the 
time scramble is wel] thought out, 
but quite imprecise. Black has 
reasoned out the correct way to use 
his pieces: the King is to stay on 
Rl to restrain White's connected 
passed pawns. The Bishop will go 
to Ql replacing the Rook as blockader 
of the Queen pawn and the Rook, now 
free to roam, will help shepherd the 
QRP on its march to QR8. So the 
move 41...R-QKtl appears quite good 
preparing to play 3-K2-Ql followed 
by the advance of the QRP. However, 
as White's reply shows, Black's 
plan was not yet workable. Black 
should play 41...P-QR4 and wait for 
a better chance to replace the Rook 
with the Bishop. After 41...P-QRA 
a very difficult struggle would 
commence in which I prefer Black's 
chances. 
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GS. KE.eODI a 
A strong centralization that also 
prevents Black's intended Bishop 
maneuver to Ql via K2. 

G2. B-03? 
Another mistake, losing time 
that should be spent pushing 
the QRP as quickly as possible. 
42...P-QR4 was still correct, 
witb approximately equal chances. 

43. P-Kt4 P-ORA4 

44. Kt-K3 EE 
Played after a half-hour*s thought 
and necessary to keep the game 
alive. The immediate advance 
of the kingside pawns lead to 
nothing. Now White hopes for 
some probiem-like play in which 
the knight on B5 will play a 
heroic role. At this juncture 
my opponent offered me a draw - . -` 
which I saw he could get easily 
enough after 44...P-QR5, eg: A) 
45. Kt-B52, P-R62; 46. KtxB, P-R/; 
47. Kt-B8, P-R8(Q); 48. P-Q8 (Q), 
R-Kt7ch when White's king will dance 
only a short while longer or B) 
45. Kt-B5?, P-R6:; 46. B-B7, B-B2 
when Black wins due to the threat 
of 47...P-R7, prepared - if needed 
by R-Kt7, eg. 47. K-B3, R-Kt7:; 
48. P-Kt5, R-Kt5$! C) 45. R-Q8(Q); 
RxQ; 46. BxP with only negligible 
winning chances as Black can even 
give up his Rook for the Knight 
and still draw due to the saving 
presence of Bishops of opposite 
colors. Yet, there was a different 
move he might play, so I asked to 
see his move 

44, 


B-K2? 


This is what I was hoping for, 


Black sees his chance to get his 
Bishop to Ql and grabs at it. But 
the move is a near-decisive loss of 
time in a position where time is 
everything. 44...B-B2 was also 


better than the text move. 
45. Kt-B5 B-Q1 
46. P-Kt5 P-R5 


Now both sides race their pawns 


towards touch down: 


47, P-Kt7 P-R6 


48. B-B/ 


Uf Y 
IP P 
Z 










22 Yy A A 
P p ሪ 
VY ሪ 
Y WY 

IIA, 


riced by 


Quercus 


doubt 


Here Silman. no 
the calculation of 
variations over 2 tive-hour per- 
icd suffered a visitation of that 
peculiar form of temporary mental 
collapse kncwn às chess blindness. 
He played the terrible mova 48... 
P-R72?22allowing me te queen with 
check and mate, Necessary was 
48...8-B3 when the game gets 

very complicated despite che 

fact that there are only ten 
pieces on the board. At first 

it seems as if White can win by 

a hairsbreadin: 48...B-B3; 49. 

KRS: (avoiding 49...P-R7; 50. 

BxP  R-Kt7ch) R-Qi (if k-Kt7:50. 
P-Kt Ich) 3507 P-R5, RxP; 51. P-R6, 
R-QL; 52. K-Kt422 R-RL: 53. K-R5;. 
P.R7; 54. P-Kt7ch and now either. 
545...BxP; 55. PxBch, K-R2; 56. B- 
Kt6ch, K-Ktl; 57. K-R6;; R-R2 (on 
57...P-R8(Q); 58. Kt-K7 to mate:) 
58. B-R7ch and white queens with 
check and soon picks off Black*s.. | 
unprotected Rook or, 54...K-R2; , 
$5. B«Kt6ch,. K-Kt1:-56, P-R7- mate: 
However there is a draw for Black 
hidden in the position. After 

49,5  R«RElIL- 0s BARA BOL. 51. 
P-R5, RxP; 52. FP-R^ white.threat- 
ens to win as before with 53. B-B7. 
but it's black’s turn to move.. 
52...R-KtZi.. Saggested bv Ross 


Stoutenbcrough in the postmortem 
this move secures the draw as 
after 53, PxBch, RxB; 54, KtxR, 
KxR; 55. R-B7, P-R7! white 

loses his last Mohican. And if 
white tries to reverse his move 
order by playing 52, B-B7 
threatening 53. P-R6 with the de. 
sired position then Black defends 


U.S. CORRESPONDENCE CHESS CHAMPION- 
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with 52... B-Kt2, 53, P-R6, BxP? 
24. KtxB, RxBi 55. PxB:!. K-Kt2; 
296. Kt-B5ch! and again the game 


is a draw. 


Returning to the actual game, 


49. P-Kt7ch 
30. P-Kt8(Q) 


K-R2 


Cieclanate 


B- B4! (strikingly beautiful, and 


Game No. 1238 - Scotch possibly winning, since White loses 
White Black exchange by force.) All this would 
A. Suhobeck J. Owen be fine if not for the murderous 
(Notes by Alex Suhobeck) excapade of White Queen... 
1, ጅ-ጄፋ P-K4 12, BxP QxPch 
2," Kt=KB3 Kt-QB3 13. K-R 
3. P-Q4 PxP 14. QxBP mate 
4. KtxP Kt -B3 
5. KtxKt KtPxKt CARROLL M. CAPPS MEM. 1971 
Gs B203 P-Q4 Game No. 1239 - Slav Defense 
7. 0-0 White Black 
A new move that needs to be tested B. Menas J. Jirousek 
in serious tournament games. Unfort- 1, P-Q4 - P-Q4 
unately, this game is not one of 2. P-QB4 P-QB3 
such category. 3. Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 
7#4:፳፻ሆ PxP 4. B-Kt5 P-K3 
8. Q-K Q-K2 5. P-K3 B-Q3 
Àn awkward move that rarely could be 6. Q-B2 QKt-Q2 
recommended. 7:2 PxP KPxP 
9. Q-B3 8. B-Q3 P- KR 3 
Vacating with the K, square for the 2. B-R4 Q-B2 
Rook tempo. 10. Kt-B3 0-0 
¿O Q-B4 11. P-KKt4 KtxP 
IOL RSE B- KB4 12. 0-0-0 KtxRP 
To hang onto the extra pawn is a 13. KtxKt BxKt 
dangerous proposition. . The best is 14. P-B4 BxP 
10...B-K3 15. PxB QxPch 
11. B-KKt5 Kt-Kt5 16. K-Ktl Kt-B3 
This loses outright since it gives 17. QR-KB1 QxP 
away at least a piece for no com- 18. BxKt PxB 
pensation whatsoever. Obviously, 19. QR-Ktlch B-Kt5 
Black got carried away by his seem- 20. Kt-K2 QxRch 
ingly strong attack. Something like 21. RxQ P-KR4 
this: 12. BxP, QxPch; 13. K-R, BxB; 22. Kt-B4 K-R1 
14. RxB??, K-Q2 (he included this 23. RxB PxR 
MOVE as :an “LE? move) N'5. BZKRA 24. Q-R2ch Resigns 


(looks like White is winning, but..) 


PE, e v ay. 
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Game No. 1254 - Sicilian Defense 
E: White Black 
James Tarjan Larry Evans 
L. P-K4 P-QB4 
2. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 
3. P-Q4 PxP 
Gu. KEXP Kt- KB3 
5. Kt-QB3 P-QR3 
6. B-KKt5 P-K3 
7. P-B4 P-KR3 
8. B-R4 B-K2 
9. Q-B3 QKt-Q2 
10. 0-0-0 Q-B2 
ll. B-K2 


This variation is a great favorite 
of Grandmaster Walter Browne (the 
Black side). A major alternative 
for White is 11. B-Q3. A typical 
line: 11...P-KKt4; 12. PxP, Kt-K4; 
13. Q-K2, KKt-Kt5; 14. Kt-B3, KtxKt 
15. PxKt, PxP; 16. B-Kt3 (16. PxKt 
is playable), Kt-K4; 17. Q-B2, P-Q 
Kt4!, Waterman-Browne, Las Vegas, 
1973. 

i ee e P-QKt4 
Condemned as a very poor move by 
Soviet theoretician Matsukevich, 
who recommends the following inter- 
esting variation: 11...R-QKt1; 12, 
Q-Kt3, P-QKt4 (12...0-0;13. B-B3, 
Ps P-KKS), PrP: E EXP, P- 
Kt4; 16. Kt-B6, KtxP; 17. KtxB+,Haag 
Bednarski, 1965 gave White a winning 
position) 13. QxP, R-R2; 14. KtxKP.? 
PxKt; 15. Q-Kt6+, R-B2; 16. P-K5, Px 
Det? ements ¢, QxR; 1835 BEKC y, BxB; 
19. R-Q1, 0-K2; 20. B-R5, B-QKt2; 21 
Q-Kt8+, Q-Bl; 22. BxRt, K-K2 with 
equal chances. Here I feel Black 
stands better because of his two 
Bishops. 11...P-KKt^ zave White a 
clear advauí. ge in Pietzsch-Bobotsov 
Leipzig 1965, after 12. PxP, Kt-K4, 
13. Q-K3. KKt-Kt5; 14. Q-Q2, PxP: 
15. BxKtp, Kt-B7; 16. KKt-Kt5, Q- 


Q1, dg ጅው. K-Bl; 18, B-Bt, Ox y 


B; 19. Q-B4 

12. BxKt 
Matsukevich says that White wins 
aíter this. Evans manages to scrape 
through with a draw after some 
dour defense, but this is hardly 
a recommendation for his eleventh 
move. Also quite promising for 


White is 12.:P=K5., BeKt2; 13. Px 
Kt, BxQ: 14. BxB, P-Q4; 15. KtxKP;, 
PxKt; 16. B-R5t, P-KKt3.; 17. BxP+, 
K-B1; 18. PxB+, K-Kt2; 19. B-Kt3, 
with a strong attack. 

he wes KtxB 
LZ jae PRRs 3፡5 225.3. ኢ.ርጫ ህተ L 


Q-R5 and 12...BxB; 13. BxP are just. 


as bad. 
13. P-K5 B-Kt2 
14. Q-Kc3 PxP 
1352 PxP Kt -Q2 


B'ack has little choice. On 15... 
Kt-Q4, 16. KtxKP., PxKt; 17. Q-Kt6+ 
K-Q2; 18. B-Kt4, QxP; 19. KtxKt, 
Q-Kt44; 20. Kt-B4+/, K-B2; 21. Qx 
KP., QR-Q15 (21...0xKt+; 22. K-Ktl, 
Q-B3; 223. R-Q74, etc.) 22. K-Ktl, 
K-Kt1: (22...B-QB1; 23. QxQB+¿) 23, 
Kt-Któ does hím in. Nor is 15... 
Kt-K5 better. 16. KtxKP! (Black 
escapes unscathed after 16. QxP, 
B-Kt4t; 17. K-Kti, 0-0-0; or 16. 
KexKt, BxKe:.17. KtxKP, PxKt: 18. 
B-R5t, K-Bl; 19. Q-B4+, B-B4, 
threatening 20...B-Kt4) PxKt (16 

oe eQxKti? still leaves Black 
struggling for a draw after 17. 
KtxPt, K-Bl: 18. Kt-K6+, K-Bl; 

19, 0xQ ((19, ባ-ጅር7የ, ጅ-፪፳62ያ2: 20. 
R-Q8t, ጾ-፪፳፪2ፅ5 84 Black winsnn. 
KtxQ; 20. Kt~B7+, K-Bl; 21. PxKt) 
17. B-R5+, K-Bl; 18. KR-Bl+, Kt-B3 


19. Q-Kt6 and White wins. 


16. KtxKP! | PxKt 
17. Q-Kt6+ . K-Q1 
18. QxKP R-KI 


Matsukevich gives 18...B-Kt4+; 19. 
K-Ktl, R-Kl; 20. Q-B5, P-Kt3; 21. 
QxP, QxP; 22, Q-Kt6+, Q-B2; 23. Rx 
Ktt, KxR; 24. B-Kt4+, etc. 


19. Q-B5 E K-B1 
20. K-Ktl B-Kt4 
21. B-Kt4 B-QB3 
ረቃ አዚ። ርቲ 
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Necessary because of the 


> 


ሥራ 


23. Kt-Q5. 


Returning the exchange doesn 


RxKt 
QxQ+ 


ሬያ 


24. 


25. BxB 
26. P=-K6 
27. R-KB1 
28. PxB 


29, 'K-Kt2 


K-Kt2 


Qx 
BxQ 
R-K2 
B-Q7 
BxKt 
K-B2 


R-QKt1! 
esn't 


threatened 


help: 29...R-Q1; 30, R-B4, QRxB; 


3l, 


PxR, RxP; 


has a winning position. 


Play has 


prefer). 


30. K-Kt3 
31. R-B2 
32. P-B4 


334 KxP 


been practically 
since move 22 (or move PE. 
White cannot force the 


44 


win because he has no effectiv 


means of penetration. 
although short of time, conduct the 


Both players 


final phase of the game with g 
skill. 


Game No. 1255 - Sicilian De 


34. K-B5 
35. ጅ-ጀሩ 
30: R=Kt2 
37. R-Q2 
38. K-Kt4 


White 


James Tarjan 


La 8. Mie ze 
ራድ ኪር“ ይ ን 
3. Kt-B3 


Black 


P-QB4 
P-Q3 
Kt-KB3 


2 
32. P-KR4 and White 


forced 


y ou 


E 


reat 


fense 


Anthony Miles 
——áÀÁá e —á E — ጠጠ 


If Black wishes to play Najdorf's 


variation he 

4. P-K5 
; 2» KtxP 
JeeeP-QR3 is 


PxP 


QKt-Q2 


Tar jan-Gligorich, Lone Pine, 


went 5...P-K3; 6. B-Kt5+, QKt 
7. P-Q4, PxP; (7...P-QR3?; 8 
is good for White- 
Ljubojevic-Rogoff, Malaga, 1971) 8. 
10. 0-0-0, 
Kt-Kt3; 11. QxQ, BxQ and now 12. B- 
K2., intending B-B3 would have made 


KtxB; 9. Q-R5? 


QxP, B-K2; 9, B-KB4, 


things difficult for 


0-0, 


Black. 


can play 3...P-QR3. 


a safer continuation. 


እ ያ 


-Q2; 
- BxKt+, 


39, P-B5 R-B54 

40. K-R5 R-B5 

4l. P-B6 R-Kt2 

42. R-Q5 t- B7 

43. P-QR4 RxP 

44. R-K5 R-K2 

45. R-R5  R-R2 

46. KxP R-Kt7 

47. R-QKt5 R-QB7 

48. R-Kt7+ K-Q3 

49. R-Kt4 K-B2 

50. RxP BxP 

31. R-K4 R-K2 

ጋረ. ጀ=ጄር5 P-R4 

53. K-B5 
23. P-R5, R-Kt74; 34. R-Kt4, RxR+ 
JJ. KŘ, P-R5;. 56. P-R6, P-R6; 57. 
P-R7,:P-R7; 58 ,P-R8(Q) (58. P-R8 
(Kt)4 is ingenious but only draws), 
P-R8(0), and if White takes the 
Rook Black has a perpetual check. 

23 4.18 R-KKt7 

55. K-Q4 R-Kt5 

55. RxR PxR 

56. K-K3 P-Kt6 

27. K-B3 R-Kt2 

58. 4 Ke Kt2- K-Q3 ` 

29. P-R5 R-Kt4 

60. P-R6 R-QR4 

61. KxP y RxP 

62. K-B4 RxP 


This Pawn sacrifice is e 
chance for the initiative. On 6. K 
B4 Black replies...K 


LCY . 


Drdw 


9. B-Kt5+ 
obtains a 
9...B-Q2; 


K-K2, KtxKP; 11. 
QR-Ql+, K-B2; 13. Kt-Q5r, K-Ktl; 


Kt-K3! 


ሠሥ E 


deserves 


nt 
GL 


Ya Va 
M > Ui » 
Kt-Kt5 


tention: 


5 


ኑራ 


ር 
ር 


White 
r 


Slight initiative after 
10, P-K6 ! or 9... K-Q1; 10 


LEE 


10, * e .K-Q2: is recommended 
The point is 


chnoi. 


3-KB4, 


Black's King wanders 


variation 
step out 


i 


tha 


ር 5 
to QB3 


P-B3; 


ት 


n the 
shoul 
tempo. 


Pga a Ls + 
C-Kt3 with equal- 


14, 
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11. B-KB4 Kt-Kt3? 
After this B'ad should lose though 
finding til. win in the following maze 
of complications is no easy task. 
He should have played 11...P- 
B3 with fair chances of holding 
the game. 

12. B-B7t K-Q2 



















22 
ሙራ 
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ሠ 
4 
Y, 
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Viti te A 

WE Y ANZ Y 

E M 

ታሪ. 2 
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Y^ v 

ሪ % 

A % 


«ሥሪያ 
YY 


A HE 6 
| 111 Curt Brasket has done a thorough. 
S A analysis of White's other winning 
Ye ha line: 15. B-Kt2+!!, KxKt; 16. P- 

ሪ R4+!: and now: I. 16...K-B57; 17, - 

B-R5 and 18. P-Kt3 mate. II. 16... 

KxP; 17. R-R1+, K-Kt5 (for 17... 
K-Kt4 see III)18. P-B3+, K-B5 (18 
we eK-Kt6; 19. K-Q2, B-B4; 20. R- 
R34, KxP; 21. KR-R1, P-K3; 22. B-. 






VS hs LZ 22 ሪ YA 
ሠሪ ጋሪ GU UA 
lila. ሪረሪ- ሪሪሪ. ሠሪ ` 
ZU du UM uM d. CU 
2 Vy LA 22 
= 





13. P-KKt3¿: a B3, threatening B-Q1 and R(2)-R2 
More accurate than 13. R-Ql+, mate) 19. K-Q2, P-QR4 (19,..B-B4; 
K-B3; 14. P-KKt3, B-Kt5: 20. R-R4+,. K-Kt6; 21. B-Q6+ and 
23. (44 P-QR3 mates) 20. P-Kt3+, K-Kt4, 21. P- 
There is nothing better. 84ት, K-Kt5; 22. R-R4+, KxP; 23. 
14. R-Q1+ K-B3 R-Ktl+, KxR; 24. K-B3 and 25. R-R1 
15, B-R51 mates Iii. «+ EP: 17s RRR, 
After this unfortunate move Black K-Kt4; 18. R-R5t*t, K-B5 (for 18... 
escapes with a whole skin and K-Kt5 see IV) 19. K-Q2:, P-K3; 20. 
eventually turns his material R-R4+, K-Kt4; 21. P-B4+, KxR; 22. 
advantage to account. White had K-B3 and 23. R-Rl mate. Another 
two roads leading to victory, and way is 20. P-Kt3t, K-Kt5; 21. P- 
we present here a complete anal- B3+, KxP; 22. R-Ktlt, K-B5; 23. 
ysis, as the positions which can R-R4 mate. IV. 16...KxP; 17. R- 
arise bear a closer affinity to R1+, K-Kt4; 18. R-R5t, K-Kt5; 19. 
problems than to over-the-board B-Q5! P-B5 (else 20. P-B3 mate) 
play. The first line of play was 20. P-B3+, K-Kt6; 21. K-Q2, B-B4 
suggested by Sabu Subramanium: (21...P-K3; 22. B-K4 followed by 
15. P-QR4¿¿, PxKt; 16. B-Q8, P- 23. B-B2+ and 24. R-Ktl mate) 22, 
H5 (I86...PxP:; 17. P-0B4; etc.) KR-R1, KxP; 23. R(1)-R2, K-Kt8; . 
17. B-Kt24, K-B4; 18. R-Q5t, K-Kt5, 24. BxQBP followed by 25. R-Rl+ 
19. P-B34, K-Kt6 (19...KxP; 20. and 26. R(5)-R2 mate. V. 16... 
K-Q2 mates even faster) 20. RxPx+, K-Kt5(3)5 17. P-B3t, K-Kt6 (if 
K-R7; 21. B-Q5: (21. B-K4 or 21. 17...K-B5;,18. B-Q5 mate, while 
K-Q2, B-Q2?! are not good for White), 17...KxP; 18. R-Rlt is similar: 
B-K3; 22. RxB, PxB; 23. B-Kt6 and “to the above variations). 18. R-R1 
Black is helpless against K-Q2, (on 18. B-Q5t, P-B5; 19, R-R1 for 
K-B2, P-Kt3 and mate in a few 19. K-Q2),:B-RB4! and Black apparently 


more moves, survives)... 8-84 (18 e ,P-K3; 19. K- 





Q2,threatens 20. B-K4, while e ap 
K-B5; 19. K-Q2 threatens both 20. 
P-Kt3+ and 20. R-R3) 19, K-Q2, P- 
K3 (best if 19...KxKtP; 20. B-Q5 
and 21. R-R2 mate, or 19...R-Bl; 
20. K-Bl?; P-K3 (( 20...K-B5; 21, 
R-Ql, P-K3; 22. B-Blt, K-Kt6; 23, 
R-R3 mate)) 21. R-R3+, K-B5; 22. 
K-Q2 and 23. P-Kt3 mate) 20. K-B1! 
(not 20. R-R34?, KxP; 21. KR-Rl, 
B-K2, followed by »»»ጀ-ባ1ተ) , P-B5 
(if 20...B-K2; 21. R-R3t, K-B5; 22. 
R-Q1!, B-Q3; 23. B-R5! and P-Kt3 
mates) 21. B-B3!, B-B7; 22. R-Q1; 
(threatening 23, B-Q6!), B-Kt5 
(22...B-K2; 23. R-02, B-Kt47; 24, 
R-R3 mate) 23. R-Q2! (not 23. R- 
Q6?7. intending R-Kt6 and R-R3 mate, 
because of 23...Kt-K4!, while 23. 
B-Q6:7, P-QR4; 24. P-B, PxP is 
somewhat unclear), KR-QBl1; 24, B- 
Q6, P-QR4; 25.RxB!, BxB; 26. B-Q1 
and mates next move, 


RN B-Kt5; 
16. Kt-B7 B- B6? 
17. KCxR BxKR 
18. B-R3 P-K3 
19, K-K2 B-K5 
20. P-KB3 BxP 
21. R-Q2 B-Kt8 
22. P-Kt3 B-K2 
23. Kt-Kt6 R-Q1 
24. R-Kt2 B-Q6+ 
25. K-Kl B-B3 


LONE PINE 1973 
Game No. 1284 Pirc-Defense 
White መ 


Rex Wilcox Jerome Hanken 


-፦-- ጮ- -መ KL ffe ag. 


(Notes by John Grefe) 





l. P-K4 P-Q3 
2. P-Q4 P.KKc3 
3. Kt -QB3 B-Kt2 
4. P-B4 P-QB3 
2. Kt-B3 B-Kt5 
6. B-K3 Q-Kr 3 
7. Q-Q2 


According to Grandmaster Suetin. 
the well-known theorist. this 
Js better than 7. Q-Q3, Kt R3 
(7. . .QxKtP?; 8, ፳-0፪ር[, 0-ጸክ6; 
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26. R-Q2 B-Kt8 
Ale BR? R-Q6 
28. P-B4 B-B6ch 
29. BxB RxB 
30. KE-RA R-B8ch 
Jl. K-B2 P-Ktå 
32. * -Kt2+ keca 
335i "vs Rr2 K= hs j 
34. RxR BA 
35. K-K3 Kt-K2 
36. Kt-Q3 Kt-B4+ 
37. K-Q2 BxKt 
38. KxB Kt-Q3 
39. P-KKt4 K-Kt3 
40. P-KR4 P-Kt5 
41. P-R5 P-B5+ 
42. PxP K- B4 
43. P-Kt5 P-R3 
44. P-Kt6 P- B4 
45. B-B3 P-R4 
46. B-Q1 KtxP 
47. B-Kt3 P-K4! 
48. PxP KtxP+ 
49. K-K3 Kt-B3 
50. K-B4 Kt-Q5 
51. B-R4 . K-Q3 
52. B-Q1 K-K3 
53. B-R4 K-B3 
54. B-Ql Kt-K3+ 
55. K-Kt3 K-Kt4 
56. B-R4 Kt- B4 
57. B-K8 P-B54 
58. K-B3 P-R5 
59. B-B7 Kt-Kt6 
Resigns 


9. RxP, Kt-B37; 10. RxP+!. ecc, 
8. 0-0-0, P-Q4!: 9, P-K5, Kt-K5 
after which Black got a good 
game in Suetin-Gufeld, Tiflis 
1969.70, 


Ke — be BxKt 

8. PxB Kt...Q? 

9. 0-0-0 ()--፪ፊ 

10, K+Kt1 P-QKt4 

11. P-K5 
The English theoricts Keene and 
Botterill offer the Following 





tascinating alternative in Ih? 23. PxP, Kt-B6. et. 


Modern Defense: ll. P-B5, KKt-B3: ZEN Leet RxP 
12. B-Q3. P-Kt5; 13. Kt-K2, 0-0; ` 25. PxF P-KR3? 
14. B-KR6, P-B4; 15. xB, KxB; 16. On 24...PxP White seems to have 
P-KR4, KR-Bl; 17. P-Kt3, Kt-Kt3; nothing berter than 25. R-R/, B- 
18. P-R5, P-B5; 19. RPxP, PxB; 20. B3: 26. QR-R1, KtxP: 27. R-R8+., 
Q-R6+, K-R1; 21. PxQP, PxP; 22. QR-  RyR; 28. RxB+, 8-81; 29. ፪2፪ት 
Ktl! "with a very complex and dif- (29. BxKt, RxR ((29...P-BA?; 30. 
ficult position.” OxOP: and White wins)). 30. BxR, 
11, ... P-Kt5 Q.B4:4), KxR, 30. BxKt, P-B4: 31. 
Keene and Botterill recommend 11... QxQP, RxR; 32. QxR, PxB, with a 
P-Q4!, but give no further analysis. draw in sight. 24... .P-KR37 gíves 
12. Kt-K4 P-Q4 White a chance for & brilliant 
13. P-K6 PxP rinish 
14. Kt-Kt5 Kt-81 
15. B-R3 Kt.-R3 
16. KtxKP 


This varies from Alexandria-Polik- 
roniade, Women's Interzonal, 1971, 
which went 16. QR-K1. Kt-B4, with 
an unclear position. 





16). E Kix Kt 

17. BxKt RER) 

18. B-B2 ዚር - 85 

ዕ > ይ ኢፌ.” 

= M MA 25. 5-፪3:: RxBP 

Us ፤ The Black KRP and the game also go 

21. K-RI | on other Rook moves. 
)|...Kt.B64 was threatened. 26. BxRP! RxQ 

el. MS .R Q&tI Di BD K-Q1 

a 0.03 8-፻(3. RE Kt-Q3 

Pj. QE 29. P-Kt7 Resigns 


Game No. 1330 
(This game was judged the most brilliant of 
the tournament, and received a special trophy) 


White Black 
Ra Catig Michael Mills 
1 el c5 5 Nc3 Der 9 Nxcó bc 
2 A Nc6 6 Be3 Nf6 10e5 - Nel 
3 cd 7 Be2 0=0 11 | Buel 
ECON eg SE e gg, A ab Se ES 
13 gh Be6 22 Nxa6 y-er 
14 Qah £6 23 Bd . Raeĝ+ 
15 fh Qe? 2h K£3 Re3+ 
16 ef Bxf6 25 Kg2 £3+ 
17 Qc5 Bhly+ 26 Kf Rfe8 
18 Ke2 Bc8 27 Kg1 Bg3 
19 Nxd5 Ba6+ 28 Rf1 Re1 
20 ፎክ Qb7 29 Bc3 Qxb2! 





21 Mol 65 30 Resigns 





DO ኑዝ ኑ፡፡ 06 3 ei Lk Fa 
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GAME OF THE MONTH 


The Louis D. Statham Lone Pine Masters-Plus Tournament in 1975 was 


the greatest ever to hit California, and indeed the U.S. 


Twenty-two 


Grandmasters and twelve International Masters made it a dream tournament 
for a young master. The opportunity to cross swords with these giants 


of the chess world was not wasted. 


out of the fifth round and took one o 


best game of the round. 
man (a Portland, Oregon, native). 


LONE PINE, 1975 

Game No. 1365 - Tarrasch Defense 

—— Cc: 21292 larrasch Defens 
White Black 


David Berry Dennis Waterman 
(Notes by David Berry) 


l. P-Q4 P-Q4 
2. Kt-KB3 P-K3 
3. P-B4 P-QB4 
4. BPxP KPxP 
5. Kt-B3 Kt-QB3 
6. P-KKt3 PxP 

7. KKtxP Q-Kt3 
8. Kt-Kt3 


Also possible is 8. KtxKt PxKt 9. 

B-Kt2 followed eventually by P-K4, 
535 IS B-K3 

9. B-K3!? 

After 9. KtxP BxKt 10. QxB Kt-B3 

Black has more than sufficient pres- 

sure for the pawn. 





pe P-Q5 
10. KtxP R-Q1? 
E ጆዩ2ል ሕ ጆ 
i | iii 
መ .: 
FI ey m > 
RE fila 4 
E ¿DAA 





One can hardly be blamed for play- 
ing the book move. If 11). . «(387 T1, 
KtxB B-Kt5 12. Kt-B7ch K-B1 13 R-B1 
White stands slightly better because 
of the two Bishops. If 10... 0-0-0 
ll R-Bl is recommended by theory to 
favor White because of Black's poor 


Placement of his King. However, I 


David Berry of Los Angeles stepped 


f the daily prizes of $50 for the 
David's victim was San Francisco's Dennis Water- 


feel this is not justification unless 


White has an improvement after ll... 
B-QB4. 

(An amazing note by Berry, quite cor- 
rect and anticipating that this whole 
line is actually good for Black. A 
week later in the game Vranegic-Water- 
man, there was a showdown (and Vranesic 
escaped with a draw)in the final pos 
ition having 3 pawns for a N). (Jude'A, 


ll. NxB! 
It's getting difficult when a young- 
ster on Board 22 whom nobody's ever 
heard of destroys a whole body of 
chess theory by grandmasters in one 
easy lesson (J.A.) 

Kl. Cs RxQch 

12. RxR Q-R4 
If.12.,.0xP 13 Kt«B7€h EK-EK2 14. Kt (3) 
Q5ch K-Q3 15. Kt-K8ch K-K3 16. Kt (5) 
B/ch K-B4 17. R-Q5ch Kt-K4 18. P-B4 
etc. 

13. R-Q5 PxKt 
Forced. If 13...QxR 14. Kt-B7ch 
or if 13...Q-Kt5 14. Kt-B7ch K-K2 
15. B-B5ch winning - 


l4. RxQ KtxR 

tS Sab B-Kt5 
16. B-Q4 Kt-K2 
17. P-QR3 Kt (4)-B3 
IS. BEP R-Kt1 
19: PZB RxB 

20. P-Kt5 Kt-Q5 
21. B-Kt2 Kt (2}B4 
22. P-K3 Kt-B7ch 
23. K-K2 Resigns 


——— 








0 
ICCF WORLD CUP II 


Game No 1384 - Sicilian 


White 
Kurt Piastowski A. 
e4 
NI? 
de. 
Nxd4 
Nc3 
Be3 
a3 


DO J]Du SUN - 


pa Ap A A 
UW ጐ፦ጐ ፌጋ ኮን ፦* ርጋ 
03 JO "03 t3 TO 
Fh ጩጨ ኮኑካ 3 ሦክ ሃና 
N N LA Qu 
> 


16 Bxc5 
17 Kg3 


Black 
Benson 
c5 

e6 

cd 
Nc6 
Qc7 
af 

b5 
Bb7 
Nxd4 
Ne7 
Ng6 
Rc8 
e5 

ef 
Bc5 
Qxc54- 
0-0; 








E RE ` 
& o ሰወ 
ARE : ፡ A | R 
n m B 
18 h4 d6 
19 Rh2 £5 
20 ef Bxf3 
21 Ie Qh5 
22.ght Kh8 
23 Rgl Rc4 


CARROLL CAPPS MEMORIAL, 1975 


Game No. 1385 - Pirc Defense 








White Black 
P. Whitehead V. Pupols 
(Notes by Paul Whitehead) 
l. e4 ፎ6 
2565 ህጉ 587 
2. NCJ d6 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
Z9 
30 
31 


32 
q 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Qxd6 
Qxf4 
Kxf4 
Ke3 
Kx £3 
Re2 


Re4 





b4 
Re3 
ba 
Kf4 
Ne4 
a6 
KI: 
Kg4 
Ng5+ 
Nf7- 
Ng5 
h5+ 
Ne4+ 
Nd2 
Rel 
ኗያ ጋ 
Ke2 
Kd3 


Resigns 


&, £3 


2» 


Be3 
A healthy reaction. 


Qxc2 
Qc4 
Qb5+ 
Qxa6 
Kh6 
Kg6 
b3 
Kf6 
Kf7 
b2 
Qa4+ ` 
Qh4 
Qxh5+ 


Qc5 / 

c6 

b5 

Although White's 


position "looks" aggressive, his 
system is actually based on position- 
al considerations rather than tact- 
ical ones. 
the center 


White will try to lock 
(after an eventual ... 


B or ... e5) exchange Black's dark- 
quared bishop by playing Bh6, castle 
(n whatever side is developed first) 
nd then launch a heavy offensive on 
he Black King. 

ly opponent decides on a sharp queen- 
ide clash, at the moment leaving his 
ing in the center. 

6. Qd2 Qc7 

jlack seems to only want to develop 
is pieces, without giving care to 
here they are put. It seems to me 
hat a better plan is 6... Nd7, in- 
ending 7... Nb6 with an eventual 
m 

After 6...Nd7, Geller-Liburt, Kap- 
anburg 1970, continued: 


7. Nh3 Qa5 
8. N£2 Bb7 
9. Be2 a6 
10. 0-0 Nf6 
11. Bh6 0-0 
12. Bxg7 Kxg 7 
I. £4 


ith advantage for white. Black's 
tk of plan in the center or on the 
tenside was duly punished, 

a4 


ite decides to strike while the 
mn is hot. A quieter plan is 
.B43, but Black probably has e- 
&lity after 7...Nd7, 8. Nge2. 
‘9. Ndl, Rb8, followed by a 
ithe in the center with either ... 
jor ...d5. Also interested 
¡the quiet 7.a3 or the prematurely 
pressive 7. g4!? 

Ee b4. 

rious alternative is 7... bxa4 
th the idea of using the half 
mn b~file. 

8. Ndl | a5 

9. c3 

tk seems to get equality if 

te trys to keep the queenside 
kked, e.g. 9. g4, Nd7; 10. 

ከ 112 25; e5; 12, f4, Nf8! 
ending 13...Ne6. Although this 
tation is not forced it shows 
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some of the weaker positions that 
can result from the game. 

Bierg bxc3 
Keeping the status quo on the 
queenside with 9...Qb7 enables 
White to develop a strong position 
in the center and on the kingside, 
while at the same time keeping the 
queenside under lock and key, with 
10. Bd3, followed by 11. Ne2;. 12. 
0-0 and 13. N£2. 

10. Nx c3 
A rather unusual recapture. During 
the game I thought that if I re- 
took with the pawn, black would be 
better prepared to take the in- 
itiative on the queenside than I 
would be. The reality of the sit- 
uation is that if I had retaken 


with the pawn, the game would have 
been very dulf and uninteresting, 


with both sides completing their 
development and transferring their 
heavy pieces to the queenside files. 

The recapture in the game gives 
black the opportunity to try to 
exploit some weak squares in the 
White camp (b3, b4) in exchange for 
which White had a freer development 
for his pieces. My opponent did not 
take advantage of his Opportunity. 

AA Nap 
My opponent is anxious to take some 
definite action on the queenside, 
and needs only a few more moves, 
before his advantage there becomes 
apparent. Nevertheless the test, 
through contributing to the develop- 
ment of the queenside is a mistake. 
and White was not blind to his 
Opportunity. 

Best (is: 10. ማፈን intending to 
castle before deciding where to put 
his queenside pieces. Play could 
continue: ll. Bh6 (11.d5 can be met 
by 11...0-0, followed by the proper 
opening of the c-file by Black. In 
that case White's weakness on the 
queenside would become even more ap- 
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parent). 11...Bxh6., 12. Qxh6, Qb6 
13,0022 (135: 8g62:772:0252,^14. (Rb POE 
Ls bas 63,2 05:705 2REI3 -QBO* 177 OS7, 
Rf8 18. exd6 exd6 19. Ne4 Qb4+, is un- 
clear, but looks better for Black, 
while 13.0-0-07. Nbd7 is better 
for black) 13...Ndb7, with a satis- 
factory position for black, 

¡A c5 
After ll... Bd7, white gets a large 
advantage with 12. dxc6 Bxc6 (12... 
Qxc6?:; 13. Bb5 Qb7, 14. Bxd7+, Qxd7 
15. Nd51) 13. Bb5. Nf6.60151. , Bxb5, 
14. Nxb5, Qd8 15. Nge2+) 14. Rel (14. 
Nd5? favors black after 14...Nxd5, 
15. Qxd5, Nb4.) 14...Bxb5 15. Nxb5j. 

12. Nb5 
White now finds an effective way 
of locking up the queenside. 

125. Qb6 

13. Ne2 Nb4 

14. Nec3 £5 
Black is in a bind because the 
normal method of counterplay (... 
e6, followed by ...exd5) is not open 
to time owing to the weakness of 
his d-pawn. 

Although the test seems pretty 
weak (The consequences of the weak 
and backward e-pawn, the hole at 
e6, and the loosening up of the 
kingside, could lead to serious 
middlegame and endgame difficulties). 
What else does Black have? If 14. 
va NED: ¡AS 054 "T dxe5 ፈይ 20#፡ሀ ያ 
16. e5xd6, exd6 17. Ne4, Be5 18. 
£4, winning) 16. d6, 0-0 (Worse 
is 16...exd6 17. Nxd6+, Ke7 18. 

Nc4, Qc7 19. Nb5 winning) 17. 
dxe7, Re8 and now simply 18. Ne4, 
Nxe4 19. fxe%+, Rxe7 20. Rel with 
White better. 

Probably best is delaying king- 
side dev2lopment with 14...Bd7, 
although white retains his ad- 
vantageous position with either 
the solid 15. Bc4, or the binding 
15. Na3/, intending Bb5 and Nc4. 

152 Rei 
Over the board I thought that by con- 
tinuing 15. exf5, Bxf3 16, Rel, 
I would be giving Black a little 
more freedom than he deserved. 


The text is useful as it frees 
the queen for her duties. 

l5. ie ob N£6 
Almost certainly this move must 
be a mistake and aftex the game 
Pupols and 1. looked for a better 
way. Yet the only other move 
seems to be 15...fw4% 16. fxe 4, 
and then 16...Nf6. But after 17. 
e5, Ng4 18. exd6, exd6 19. b3. 
(Only in this way can White hope 
for an advantage, as 19. Ne4, Be5 
gives black a roughly level game.) 
19... Nxe3 (If 19... N&5 20. Ne4, 
and White wins too many pawns.) 20, 
Qxe3+, 865 21. Nxd6+., Qxd6 22. 
Ne4!, Qe7 23. d6, Qg7 24. Bb5t, 
White has a strong attack. 





16. e5 
The complícations begin. 
10$ ዕዬ NH5 


Surprisingly, Pupols and I passed 
over this move during our anlaysis 
after the game, without bothering 
to look at the alternative 16... 
Nd7! (Of course 16...dxe5 leaves 
black in ruins after 17. d6, as the 
weakness of the c-pawn would be 
decisive.) If then 17.£4, 0-0 18. 
Bc4, Kh8, White can keep a space - 
advantage with 19. e6, Nf6 20. h3. 
if. gà] 

A pretty incredible conceptíon, the 
idea of which is to undermine black's 
pawns at d6 and c5. The alternative 
17. f4, 0-0 18. Be2 leaves the issue 
unclear after dx 5. 

Black's reply is forced, as 17... 
£4 loses to 18. Bf2. 


Ia PLETM fxg4 
18. exd6 exd6 
19. Ne4 


e 


'e 


-ጩቸ 


The point. Now 19...Be5 would 
lose simply to 20 £4. Also 
bad is 19...Bf8 20. Bf4, Nxf4 
21. Qxf4, Nxd5 22. N£64+, Nxf6 
23. Qxf6, Rg8 24. Bc4, Rg7 25. 
0-0, with unanswerabie threats, 
CR 0-0 
Undoubtedly the best. White's 
large cluster of pieces in the 
center is counter-balanced by 
the active position of blacks 
pieces. White's objective will 
be to make use of his passed d- 
pawn in the center, hoping this 


_will counter black's possible 


attacking chances. 

20. Nbxd6 gxf3 
During the game I was more afraid 
of 20...Rxf3 after which I in- 
tended 21. Be2, ፪፻8 22, Bxc5 
(looking later, I found 22. Nxc8! 
to be followed by 23. Bxg4) 22. 
«.Qb8 with an unclear position. 
After 20... Rxf3 21. Rxc5? is 
impossible because of 21... Rxe 3+! 
but playable is 21. Bxc5. 

The text gives black the pos- 
sibility of a time-clearing pawn- 
sac with ...f2+, 

21. Rxe5 
À lot stronger (in retrospect) 
seems to be 21. Bxc5! after which 
black has two possibilities: 1) 
21...Qb8 (Not 21...Qd8? 22. Nxc8 
Rxc8 23. Bxf8) 22. K£2, intending 
E 22...Be'5 23. Kach, Rxc8 24. 
| d6, with white better; or 2) 21 
f2+ 22. Bxf2! (22. Nxf2, Qb8 is 
unclear) and white is a pawn up 
in an unclear position. 
BL e Bd7 
he threat was obviously 22, Rac8 
he text is an interesting queen 
Mrifice which would glve black 
eat play if accepted. It seems to 
*, however, that a better and more 
tive move is 21 ewe Daf, to which 
the best reply 18.22, £2. 
eee KEZ 
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Acceptance sacrifice by 22, 
Rc8 is cle icidal, PARVIS oa 
Qxe3+ 23 Raxc8 24, Kdi (prob- 
ably the t to avoid the threat 
33. ተሪ ወ M..Rc2, and black 
has an extactive Position. The 
text avoiasty threat Of pba 
£2+ at son, and provides a 
half safeor the White K 
2s Qd8 
As White': 1s practically 
forced (tdth the nasty threat 
of 23... (seems that Black is 
losing a \ tempo compared to 
if he hadis queen to b8 im- 
mediately¿3 true in a literal, 
over-the-broach, but it can- 
not apply game, The time- 
trouble sias becoming ap- 
parent, Slayers were literaly 
on the "eir seats," and a 
large crow:hered, 
Althoujtuation On the board 
was very «d, Pupols had still 
not lost ls sense." He had 
seen the ty of complication 
inher: ie, but did not hes- 
itate to r The weakening of 
white's ccr key Squares in 
the middlcoard (d4 and GA) 
became dri notiamble on the 
26th move 
Ads Qb8 
24. 
The play-: approach with 24, 
Bei, R£4 2|11s to either 25 
e». Rg4., €i 26 ,.. Rxg5: 
25... Desi d S D 
‘ell off; 
I remember fireat sens 
elation aft) the text, 
"Surely I hw! Look at 
my beautiful All my 
pieces lookhere in the 
center." anch drivel, 
But it ishere or on the 
next move tcan improve, 
Strongest + 24, ከ631! Lf 
then 24... Bxb2 25. Nc4, 


ing. 


a of 








ER 


parent).  11l...Bxh6+. 12. (2500. 0b6 
ገን ንጋቲ 132 ተመከሀል ፈተወ ቢን ያው 
Ls l9« 62,2 8d5:10:227RE2j; 093! 177 QE?, 
Rf8 18. exd6 exd6 19. Neá4 Qb4+, is un- 
clear, but looks better for Black, 
while 13.0-0-07. Nbd7 is better 
for black) 13...Ndb7, with a satis- 
factory position for black. 

43:6. 4.7 c5 
After ll... Bd7, white gets a large 
advantage with 12. dxc6 Bxc6 (12... 
Qxc6?: 13. Bb5 Qb7, 14. Bxd7+, Qxd7 
15. Nd51) 15; Bb5. NfG.6191.. Bxb5, 
14. Nxb5, Qd8 15. Nge2+) 14. Rel (14. 
Nd5? favors black after 14...Nxd5, 
154 Oxd5. Nb42)- l442.5xB5 ES, Nxb5T. 

12. Nb5 
White now finds an effective way 
of locking up the queenside. 

LZ Qb6 

13. Ne2 Nb4 

14. Nec3 £5 
Black is in a bind because the 
normal method of counterplay (... 
e6, followed by ...exd5) is not open 
to time owing to the weakness of 
his d-pawn. 

Although the test seems pretty 
weak (The consequences of the weak 
and backward e-pawn, the hole at 
e6, and the looseningup of the 
kingside, could lead to serious 
middlegame and endgame difficulties). 
What else does Black have? If 14. 
os cb än ef lee MIL ise cds 
16. e5xd6, exd6 17. Ne4, Be5 18. 
£4, winning) 16. dë, 0-0 (Worse 
is 16...exd6 17. Nxd6+, Ke7 18. 

Nc4, Qc7 19. Nb5 winning) 17. 
dxe7, Re8 and now simply 18. Ne4, 
Nxe4 19. fxe4, Rxe7 20. Rel with 
White better. 

Probably best is delaying king- 
side dev2lopment with 14...Bd7, 
although white retains his ad- 
vantageous position with either 
the solid 15. Bc4, or the binding 
15. Mail, intending Bb5 and Nc4. 

15. Rel 
Over the board I thought that by con- 
tinuing 15. exf5, Bxf5 16. Rel, 
I would be giving Black a little 
more freedom than he deserved. 


The text is useful as it frees 
the queen for her duties. 

l9. 55» NC 
Almost certainly this move must 
be a mistake and after the game 
Pupols and I. looked for a better 
way. Yet the only other move 
seems to be 15...fw4% 16. fxe 4, 
and then 16...Nf6. But after 17. 
e5, Ng4 18. exd6, exd6 19. b3. 
(Only in this way can White hope 
for an advantage, as 19. Ne4, Be5 
gives black a roughly level game.) 
19... Nxe3 (If 19... N&5 20. N&4, 
and White wins too many pawns.) 20, 
Qxe3+, Be5 21. Nxd6+., Qxd6 22, 
Ne4!, Qe7 23. d6, Qg7 24. Bb5t, 
White has a strong attack. 





16. e5 
The complícations begin. 
TO A54 NH5 


Surprisingly, Pupols and I passed 
over thís move during our anlaysis 
after the game, without bothering 
to look at the alternative 16... 
Nd7: (Of course 16...dxe5 leaves 
black in ruins after 17. d6, as the 
weakness of the c-pawn would be 
decisive.) If then 17.£4, 0-0 18. 
Bc4, Kh8, White can keep a space 
advantage with 19. e6, Nf6 20. h3. 
17. enz 

A pretty incredible conception, the 
idea of which is to undermine black's 
pawns at d6 and c5. The alternative 
17. £4, 0-0 183. Be2 leaves the issue 
unclear after dxe5. 

Black's reply is forced, as 17... 
f4 loses to 18. Bf2. 


P at xb fxg4 
18. -exd6 exd6 
19. Ne4 


los 
bad 
21. 
23. 
| 0-0 


Und 
lars 
cent 
the 
ሀ፲ፎር 
be t 
pawr 
| will 
| atta 


— 


— "- 


icri f. 
great 

me, ho 
active 
the be. 


0, 


ek's 
ve 
sue 


The point. Now 19...Be5 would 
lose simply to 20 £4. Also 

bad 1s 19...Bf8 20. BfA4, Nxf4 
21. Qxf4, Nxd5 22. N£6+, Nxf6 
23. Qxf6, Rg8 24. Bc4, Rg7 25. 
0-0, with únanswerabie threats, 

Lei eo 0-0 

Undoubtedly the best. White's 
large cluster of pieces in the 
center is counter-balanced by 
the active position of blacks 
pieces. White's objective will 
be to make use of his passed d- 
pawn in the center, hoping this 


will counter black's possible 


attacking chances. 

20. Nbxd6 gxf3 
During the game I was more afraid 
of 20...Rxf3 after which I in- 
tended 21. Bei BER 22. Bxc5 
(looking later, I found 22. Nxc8! 
to be followed by 23. Bxg4) 22. 
.Qb8 with an unclear position. 
After 20... Rxf3 21. Rxc5? is 
impossible because of 21... Rxe3+! 


but playable is 21. Bxc5. 


The text gives black the pos- 
sibility of a time-clearing pawn- 
sac with ...f2+. 

21. Rxc5 

À lot stronger (in retrospect) 
seems to be 21. Bxc5! after which 
black has two possibilities: 1) 
21...Qb8 (Not 21...Qd8? 22. Nxc8 
Rxc8 23. Bxf8) 22. Kf2, intending 

on 22...Be5 23. Nxc8, Rxc8 24. 
| d6, with white better; or 2) 21 

E2+ 22. Bxf2! (22. Nxf2, Qb8 is 
| unclear) and white is a pawn up 
in an unclear position. 
21 Bd7 
the threat was obviously 22. Racg 
the text is an interesting queen 
Merifice which would glve black 
beat play if accepted. It Seems to 
e, however, that a better and more 
ative move is 2] ewe Ba, to which 
the best reply is 27. Kf2, 
E42. EES 
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Acceptance of the sacrifice by 22. 
Rc8 is close to suicidal, e.g.; 22... 
Qxé9)4 23. Qxà, Raxc8 24. Kdl (prob- 
ably the best way to avoid the threat 
of 26... Nc24) 24...Rc2, ard black 
has an extremely actíve position. The 
text avoids the nasty threat of ... 
£2+ at some point, and provides a 
half safe haven for the White King. 
ae Qd8 
As White's answer is practically 
forced (to deal with the nasty threat 
of 23....Qh4+) it seems that Black is 
losing a valuable tempo compared to 
if he had moved his queen to b8 im- 
mediately, This is true ina literal, 
over-the-board approach, but it can- 
not apply in this zame. The time- 
trouble situaticn was becoming ap- 
parent, so both players were literaly 
on the "edge of their seats," and a 
large crowd had gathered, 

Although the situation on the board 
was very complicated, Pupols had still 
not lost his "chess sense.' He had 
seen the possibility of complication 
inhet: in his move, but did not hes- 
itate to make it, The weakening of 
white's control over key squares in 
the middle of the board (d4 and cs) 
became drastically notiible on the 
26th move. 

23. 8፳2 

24. Bb5:? 

The play-for-a-draw approach with 24. 
Be/, R£4 25. Bg5, fails to either 25 
eee RQ4., threatening 26 ... Rxg5; or 
25 ... Be5! in both cases black being 


Qb8 


il DES 


I remember feeling a great sense of 
elation after playing the text, 
"Surely I have him now! Look at 
my beautiful position! All my 
pieces look so nice there in the 
center." and other such drivel. 
But Lt ፲6 probably here or on the 
next move that White can improve, 
Strongest is probably 24. Be3! [f 
then 24... Be5 (24...8xb2 25, Nc4, 
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followed by 26. d6 looks better ወ cia Be? 
for White). 25. Nc4., Bxh2 (Better 26. Nc4?? | 
is 25...Bf4, but let me dream!) Black's last move had come as a 
26. d6, Bf4 27. Rhx5., Bxe3+ 28. | great shock to me and I used much 
Nxe3 gxh5 29. Bc4+, with inevitable of my time thinking about my 26th 
mate. move . 

257 555 Bh3; Also impossible is 26. Rc7, be- 
A very correct and strong move. cause of 26... Bxd6 27. Nxd6, Qb64. 


The best then appears to be 26. Be7 
(26. Rc6:? leaves black few problems 
after. 20.401 Bxh2) 2609 RES (LO... 
Bf4 which I had been afraid of dur- 
ing the game, can be answered by 27. 
Qd4.) and although black has very 
active play, he has nothing definite. 
The text loses to a tactical shot I 
was unprepared for, and which my 


opponent must have been dreaming 
about. 


212! ZO. and Bd4+ 
d Oops: Now of course 27. Qxd4 
Another inferior move based on loses to 27...Qxh2+ followed 
general principles. But it is by mate at e2. The following 
very hard to analyze variations moves were made at blitz speed, 
when one has but five minutes explaining why white did not 
on his clock for 15 moves, and resign then. 





his opponent even less. And 2 us Gr 
never was there a position more 29. ET e 
demanding of concrete variations. SC 2 E p 
As I studied the position, the e be e 
31. Qxd4 


threat of 25...Bg2 took on almost 
gigantic proportions, and reason 
fled like a thief in the right. I 


Hoping for 31...Rxd4, 32. Bxgl 
and White gets out of the mess. 


i EFFES £2+ 
looked at the board and the solu- ; 32. Kd2 Rxd4+ 
tion seemed 80 easy; move tne Rook. 33. Bxd4 Qg4 
And Ee I knew what had hap- 34. Be3 Nf6 
pened, I picked up the Rook and 35. Bd3 Ne4+ 
dropped it on cl. e 36. Be4 Qxe4 

The correct move is 25. BEL, 37, Rlc3 Bxfl 
Bxfl 25, Kxfl, and LE 28.4.8062; 38. d6 Bh3 
than 27. Nc4 with a lovely position 39. R5c4 Qb1 
for White. 40. Bxf2 Rxf2+ 
Game No. 1386 - Sicilian White resigned. 

Calif. Open (North) 1975 y 
E TA hate 6. Bc4 e6 
R. Hammie J. Tarjan 7. "Be3 4 
“ir aes ae Se ee m y 
2. N£3 Nc6 KEE Qc7 
3, ağ cd 10, Bb3 0-0 
4. Ned Nf6 ll. gà Nxd4 
23 


Nc3 d6 12. Rxd4 b5 





13. g5 
14. Rel 
Ds Els 
16. h4 
IAS 
18. Ndl 
19. es 
20. Rhl 
2L. sQh2 
22. Bc4 
መመ ትን 
24. Be2 
"A d 


Nd7 
g6 
Nc5 
Rb8 
b4 
d5 
a5 
a4 
Bd8 
b3 
Bb7 
ab 
Ne4 


RIVERSIDE 1971 


Game No. 
White 
D. Berry 
c4 
Nc3 
cd 
g3 
Bg2 
እያ ጋ 
. 0-0 
. ባዱ 
. a4 
TO. BEA 
At. Qei 
12: Ral 
13. Ne5 
14. d5 
155564 
16. Qb1 
17. Nd3 
18. Qa2 
19. ed 
20. Nel 
2053 
22. Rd4 
23. Radl 


WO YX] Dn PON q 
5 


- English 
Black 


R. Stoutenborough 


Nf6 
d5 
Nxd5 
g6 
Nb6 
Bg7 
0-0 
c6 
a5 
Na6 
Bg4 
Nb4 
Be6 
cd 
Rc8 
£6 
Na6 
Kh8 
Bf5 
Nb4 
Nc4 
Nd6 
Qd7 


26. Bed 
27. Rxe4 
28. hg 
29. Bxe64 
30. Bxb3 
Sb: Ke2 
32. gh 
33. Bd4 
34. e6+ 
TEMER 
36. Kc3 
37: Rech 
38. Kb5 
RESIGNS 


24. Bxd6 
25. Be4 
20. BL3 
27. R4d2 
28. Nx£3 


30. Kei 


342. 





Ra8 
de 
fg 
Kh8 


_Ral+ 


h5 
Qd7 
e3! 
Oxd4 
Be4+ 
BaS+ 
Rc8+ 
Bd3+ 


ed 
Bg4 


ድ 


us 
Bxf3 
£4 
Rc5 
R5 


Rxh4+ 
Qg4 
Be5 


Qg2 
mate 
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CHESS SET CLUB CHAMP, 1975 threatening 22...Bh3 and Ne4 


Game No. 1390 - English winning back the exchange with an 
Hungarian English extra pawn. Best other than Bxf6 | 
Menace Gentleman is probably 20. Qdl) sa 
(Notes by Alan Pollard) 20. ... Nei, 
21. Nxe7+ Kh8 | L 
le c4 22. Qe3 Nxg5 (N 
What a sense of humor, playing the 23. Qxg5 : 
English against the English Gentle- (Nxf5, Nxf34) 
man. 239 ras h6 
Le ... c 24. Qe3 Re8 
2. Nc3 Nc6 25. Bc6 Rxe7 
3. N£3 Nf6 26. Bxd7 Rxe3 
4. g3 g6 272 fe 
5. Bg2 587 (27. Bxf5, Rexe2; may have offered ጩ; 
6. 0-0 0-0 e White some drawing chances, but 11 
7. d4 cd Weinberger is trying to win) : 
8. Nxd4 Nxd4 52% ¿Pia e Bxd7 
9. Qxd4 d6 28. Rxf7 Bh3 
10. Ben Qa5?! 29. Kf2 Bg4 Hor 
This is not the best. Spassky 30, Mel ` Bxe2 
played 10...Be6 against Fishcer 31. ‘Rel Kg8 
but was criticized by Kotov who 32. Rd7 Bf8 
recommended 10...h6! Jie REJ Rxa2 | 
E NDSS 34. Rbl Bxc4 det 
A strange move; what is the idea? 35. Rb8 Ral+ be; 
On 11... 29; 12. BdZ,, Ode: 13. Nc3, JU. Kb2 Bd5+ thr 
I think Black has a good game but 37. Kf2 Ra2+ 
Weinberger had beaten me five times 38. Kel Ral+ | 
in a row and I opted for the most 39. Kd2 Bc4 
activecontinuation. 40. Kc3 ዚር1+ [68 
DT. Be6 ADJOURNED ሾ፤ 
12. 842 Qd8 41. Kd4 Bb5 Byf 
13. Bb7 Rb8 42. Kd5? Im 
14. Bf3 Better is 42. e4 nr 
(14. Qxa7, Bxcó; 15. a4, Bxe2; 16. 42. eoo Rd1+ ‘sig 
Rfel, is interesting but I don't 43. Ke6 Bc4+ 
know if I can win after 16... Qd7; 44. Kd7 Rf1 
17. Bg2, Bxb5; 18. ab, Qxb5; 19. 45. Raa8 R£7+ 
Qxe7, Qxb2) 46. Kc6 d5 
KÉ a6 47. Rd8 Kg7 E. 
15. Na7 Ned 48. Rac8 Bb4 pu 
16. Qe4 Bf5 49. Kb6 Rf64- 
1l. Q5 Rxb2 50. Ka7 Re6 
18. Nc6 Qd7 ጋ 51, ፪47+ K£6 thd 
19. Bg5 N£6 52. Rb7 a5 and 
20. Qd4? ' 53. e4? Ra6+ E. 
(20. Qa5, Rxe2!; 21. Bxe2, Qc6 54. Kb8 Bd64- 


RESIGNS 
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SHOWBOAT OPEN 1975 participate in the attack. 


Game No. =- Queens Gambit LS och 
White Black It's difficult to suggest anything 
L. Christiansen J. Grefe better. 
(Notes by John Grefe) LOTA ab 
is NES d5 195413 
da HA Nf6 More tenacious was Qxb6 and if 
ጋ. ር e6 Ra6; Qb5, Rae6; Rd2, Nc6; d5 - 
4. Nc3 Be7 instead, Nd7; and the knight 
de" BE? 0-0 joins the attack - Black wins. 
Gal BS h6 SS twa. Nc6 
7. Bh4 20. “do 
(Bxf6, Bxf6; cd, ed; b4 is an If Qdl, simplest is Bxe2; Nxe2, 
alternative) Rxa2 with unanswerable threats; 
‘Pa oe b6 but tempting is Rxa2; and if 
S. Rel Nxa2, Rxe2+; Qxe2, Bxe2; Kxe2, 
lore accurate is Be2. Qe4+; Kd2, Nxd4 and Black wins, 
B ne d Bb7 though not as simply; if White, y 
9. Bxf6 Bxf6 after an immediate Rxa2; tries 
dt, cd ed Rxf3, there follows Oxf3; Nxa2, 
11.:0b37 Nxd4; Nc3, Qxc3+; bc, N£3 mate. 


better is Be2, but after c5; dc; 
bc; 0-0, d4; ed, cd; Nb5, Nc6 
threatening a6, Black stands well. 


51. 
Lis Sp 
13. Nxd4 


| 


cs! 
d4 


leads to a loss, as does ed, Bxf3; 
gf, Re8+ etc -- best was Ndl -- 
»xf3; gf, bc; Rxc5, Nd7; Black 

las excellent play for his Pawn 
but a forced win is not yet in 


‘sight. 

£3 5 Bxd4 

14. ed Re8+ 

15. Be2 Qg5! 
ón other moves White can defend 
himself. 

16. Rdl Qxg2 

Lj. ABIIT Bf3! 


his ties down the White pieces 
ind allows all Black's pieces to 


eee . . .;: ቭኳፀ. 


መ ርእ. os Bxe2 
SL leger, o) Rxe2+! 





22. Kxe2 Re 8+ 
23. Re3 
Also hopeless is Kd2, Qxfl; dc 
Qel+. 
Barc nas Nd4+ 
24. Kel Rxe3+ 
Resigns 
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One of the purposes of the annual tournaments at Lone Pine 
is to give young players a chance to compete against established 
players with big reputations. While John Grefe of Berkeley, a 
former U.S. Co-champion is not exactly a youngster any more, he is 
at least 37 years younger than Miguel Najdorf. In the following game 
he sacrificed two rooks in defeating the veteran grandmaster from 
Argentia, and won the brilliancy prize for the day. 

Miguel (Moise) Najdorf was playing for Poland in the 1939 
Chess Olympiad when World War II broke out. He chose not to return 
to Europe (along with several other chessplayers). He won the 
championship of his adopted country many times and received the 
title of Grandmaster in 1949. Najorf is no stranger to California, 
having played in the Piatigorsky Cup Tournament and exhibited in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


LONE PINE, 1976 20. Kt-B5 QxRP 
Game No. 1413 - Philidor Defense 21. R-B3 Kt-Kt3 
White Black 22. R-Kt3 P-Kt3 
John Grefe Miguel Najdorf 23. Q-R4 Kt-R5? 


"IE. PERO P-KZ Black should have played B-Q2. 
2. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 24. RxP 

James Schroeder gives this move a 

question mark. Perhaps Najdorf was 

trying to take his young opponent 


out of the modern openings books 
and into the books of the 18th 





century. 
3. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 
4. Kt-B3 QKt-Q2 
5. B-QB4 B- K2 ፡ 
2: mo s Za Aud Q-Kt3ch 
8. PIORA Ha If 24. ... PxR; 25. KtxP, B-Kt2; 26 
a E Kt-B6ch, BxKt; 27. QxB, Q-B2; 28. 


R3 PxP BxKt, PxB; 29. Kt-R6 checkmate. 


More solid, although cramped, was 





40. ‘Q+K7 


goce P-QKt3. dis B-K3 Q-Kt5 
10. KtxP R-Kl 26. R-QKt5? KtxKt 
11, B-B4 Kt-K4 27. RxQ Kt-K7ch 
12. B-QKt3 KKt -Q2 28. K-R2 KtxR 
13. QR-Q1 B-Bl 29. QxKt BxR 
14. 65151 Kt- B4 30. Kt-R6ch K-Rl 
15. B-R2 P-Q4 31. P-B5. Kt-Q1 
16. P-B4 32: Pee BPxP 

If 16. PxP, Kt-Kt5. 33. Q-B4 B-Bl 
156." Rd. Kt /K4-Q2 34. Kt-B7ch KtxKt 
17. P-K5 Kt-Kt3 39.9 OFRE B-K3 
19. Q-R5 37. B-Q4 QR-Q1 

The first sacrifice: the QRP. 38. B-B3 P-QKt4 
19. eee Kt-K3 39. B4Q7 R-KB1 

Resigns 


SE 


Game No. 1419-Reti 21. PB3 NR2 44. BR2 N/R-N2 
White Black 22. 0ጺ01 NK3 45. NB4 KB3 
O. Panno L, Christiansen 23. NB1 RxR 46. PB4 NK5 
1. NKB3 PQ3 24. RxR NQ5 47. NK3 N/2Q3 
Za POG NKB3 ¿BRE PQNG 48. BN3 KK2 
3. PKN3 BN5 26. PQB3 NK3 49. PN4 PxP 
4. BN2 QNQ2 Be. RRA BB1 50. NxP PB4 
5. PER? BxN 28. PxP PxP 2l. NK5 KB3 
6. BxB PB3 29. BBl PN5 32. NB3 NQNG 
de PRG PK4 30. BB4 RQ1 ጋ3 KBI N/4B6 
8. 0-0 BK2 31." RxR NxR 24A XE KK2 
9. NB3 0-0 32. NQ3 NQB3 55. NKO KB3 
10, PN3 RK1 33. KN2 NB3 56. NB6 KN2 
11. 'BN2 BB1 34. PxP BxP 257. NET KB3 
12. POR4 QR4 35. BxB PxB 58. NB8 NQN4 
B3. RKÍ PKN3 304. ORI KN2 59. BRA NQ5 
14. BN2 BN2 37. QR6 NQ2 60. PQ6 NK3 
15. N-R2 ()8-0)1 38. QN5 QQ3 61. PQ7 N/5B4 
16. PxP PxP 39. 005 QxQ 62. BN5 NxQP 
I. DBi PRA 40. PxQ NQ5 63. BxN NxP 
18. BQB3 QB2 41. NxNP NQB4 64. KB2 PN4 
19. PR4 NBA 42. NB6 N/5xP 65. KB3 NN3 ' 
20. QN2 PR4 43. NxP NR4 66. PxP+ KxP 
DRAW 
Game No. 1423-French 10. 0-0 BQ3 22. RB3 BQ2 
White Black 11. NKB3 0-0 23. RKNI BK1 
Ro. Ervin D. Strauss IZ.) BKB4 BxB 1:265. RR2 BRA 
Les: Re PK3 13. NxB NK5 Zoe RISKS BxN 
2. PQ4 PQ4 14. NK2 RxN 26. BxB PKN3 
3. NQ2 NKB3 15. PxR NN4 ZI BOS NKR4 
4. PKS KNQ2 16. PB4 NR6+ 28. RNG QK2 
5. ' BOS PQB4 LL. EIE QR5 29. BxP NB3 
1 6. POB3 NQB3 os 002 NxP/7+ 30. RR4 RKN1 
7. NK2 PxP 19. KN2 NKN5 di. RIS QN5 
8. PxP PB3 20. PKR3 NB3 32. QxP QxQP 
9. PxP NxBP Zl. OK3 KR 1 33. QxKN+ Resigns 
"Een, EE Resigns ` 
Game No. 1424-Caro-Kann 17. KNl POR? 36. KN3 BQ7 
White Black 18, KRK1 BK2 34. "PB4 PxP+ 
Christiansen Shamkovich 19. PKB4 PB4 38. KxP PN4 
Le PRE POD 20. PB5 KPxP 39. RK8+ KN2 
2. PQ4 PQ4 21. QxBP 0-0 40. KQ5 RB2 
3. NQ2 PxP 22. PxP QxBP 41. BQ4+ PB3 
4. NxP BB4 230 "nk3 QB2 42. KK6 BB6 
5. NN3 BN3 24. NQ7 NxN 43. BB5 BK4 
6. PKR4 PKR 3 25. RxN QN6 44. KB5 RQ2 
7. NB3 NQ2 26. BB2 QN4 45. PR4 RN2 
Ss PRS BR2 £4. QR3 QRQ1 46. RK7+ RxR 
9. BQ3 BxB 28. PR3 RxR 47. Bach KB2 
10. QxB N/1B3 29. QxR QxNP 48. BB5 KK1 
11. BQ2 PK3 30. BQ4 B-N4 49. PNS PxP 
12. 0-0-0 PQN4 Ji. BB5 QQ7 50. PxP KQ2 
13. NK4 NxN 32. QxQ BxQ 51. BBS KK1 
14. QxN RB1 Isa Rik? RB1 52. BxP BQ5 
15. NK5 NB3 53. KK6 PB4 


16 


34. PN4 


BB6 
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Tasks 


REPORTER TASKS Due to the fact that this issue of THE REPORT- 


ER is appearing in a rather short time after the preceding issue, 
we are defcrring announcement of the winner of our fourth contest 


until the next issue. Several of our solvers live thousands of 
miles from California, and will not have sufficient time to send in 
their solutions unless we do this. 


We take great pleasure in presenting two compositions by 
Harold Branton of San Francisco, as TASKS Nos. e7 and 28. These 
TASKS constitute the first pair for our fifth contest. 


In 1904 there went around the world an end-game study con- 
structed from a position which actually occurred in play at the 
Mechanics! Institute Chess Club in San Francisco. This end-game 
came to be called the "San Francisco End-game," and attracted so 
much attention that it was reprinted in the LITERARY DIGEST and the 
BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE, the latter journal offering prizes for best 


" 44 1 
solutions. 


We like to think that Mr. Brantonts end-game, TASK No. 28, 
deserves to be called the second "San Francisco End-game." It is 
one of the cleverest compositions we have seen in many years, 
worthy of Troitzky or Reti. Mr. Branton, who is a very young man, 
has a great future before him as composer of chess endings and 
problems. 


TASK No. 27 TASK No. 28 


White to Play and Win White to Play and Win 
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TASKS: No. 261 No. 262 y 
After Regence, 1856 L.. Centuríni, 184; 


YA, #2 , 
YW Yj; 222 
ፓሪ A I 
7 Y X 
y Yo 2 YA 


Se Bn TIA As 

22 ሠሪ ta SIA 

ሪሪሪሪ * T 
YA e 


LY IY, 


Yi; 
YYZ 
YW A 


YY. 
Willis 
YH 
Y YY 


Y 

Y Y 7 4 WHA 
T ፖፖ Yj 
ሪሪ A 22ሪ 


ሠሪ 
WY, 
22።ሠ 


FIA 
መ2፡ፖሯ2 





White to Play White to Play 
and Draw and Win 


One of the first revelations which one experiences on graduat-, 
ing from neophyte to chessplayer is that the chessboard by its exact 
size dictates even the simplest endings. Bishops, for example, seem 
to have the full run of the board in the above diagrams. In No. 261, 
however, White survives by having just one square to move to in two 
critical variations. In No. 262 he is able to press Black eternally 
to the wall. As in most endings, tempo is critical. 


In No. 261, my own adaption of an idea attributed both to Re- 
gence (Fine) and Centurini (Averbach), White has l. D-B2., P-Q7. 2. 
B-Kl: when P-Q8 (R or Q) is a Stalemate. If 2...P-Q8(B) then only 
B-R4 draws, since otherwise 3...B-B7 would force mate. anm TT X... 
P-Q8(Kt) only 3.B-R5! holds everything. If 3. B-Q2, BBB, 
Kt-B6 followed by Kt-K5. 


In No. 262 Black's Bishop has a sanctuary at R7. White must get 
his Bishop to QKt8 via QR/, and the Black King must try to guard 
White QR7 and QB7 as required. So 1. B-R4, K-Kt4; 2. B-B2, K-R3! 
Now White "Tempos" to lure the Bishop out. 3. B-B5 (not just any 
Square on this diagonal, as we will show,) B-Kt6; 4. B-K7, K-Kt4; Ja 
B-Q8, K-B3 and now 6. B-R4! and Black mustlose a tempo with B-R7; 7 
B-B2 etc. The point of 3. B-B5 is that he "pre-empts" this last 
remaining defensive diagonal for Black - otherwise, after 3. B-Q4 
for example, Gs OC e Ze B-B6, K-Kt4; 5, B-Q8, K-B3; 6. B-K7, B-R7 Sp 
Black's King holds the long diagonal. 





TASKS: THE A. J. FINK MEMORIAL, 1967-68 
No. 281 ከዐ. .282 
V. Bartolovíc 


E. Visserman | 
First Prize, Two-movers First Prize, Three-movers 


ለ. JI. Fink Memorial Tourney A. J. Fink Memorial Tourney 












3 51 [24/4 
a FTE & 
A HAGHE 
8 E Si SG 





Mate in 2 Mate in 3 


In 1967 a problem-composing tourney was initiated to honor the 
memory of A.J. Fink, somewhat in conjunction with the celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club, with 
whose name that of A. J. Fink will forever be associated. 


The tourney was honored by a high quality of entries from the 
world over, especially considering the general waning of interest in 
problems in this country and the absence of formal tourneys here for 
at least a decade. In fact, I am not aware of any formal problem-com- 
posing tournament ever before conducted in the western United States. 


Especially satisfying was the participation of two of Fink's 
friends from the Good Companion era, who are still at the top of the 
two-move field: Senor Arnoldo Ellerman, who achieved first and second 
Honorable Mention, and Comins Mansfield, who was gracious enought to 
judge the two-move section. 


The announcement of the awards has been unduly delayed in the 
hope that a fitting and comprehensive booklet could have been pub- 
lished in this connection, including a representative selection of 
Fink's problems - which have never been published in collected form. 
This overdue project will have to be postponed further, but the tourney 
report is currently being sent to all entrants, plus the prizes. (Full 
results, next issue.) 
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The A. J. Fink Memorial Tourney 


Sponsored by 
CALIFORNIA CHESS REPORTER 
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2nd PRIZE 


Ist PRIZE 
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4th PRIZE 


3rd PRIZE 


WILLIAM L. BARCLAY 


HALVAR HERMANSON 
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TASKS: 
No.319 No.320 
H. Pillsbury-I. Gunsberg C. Schlechter-M. Tchigorin 
Last Round | Last Round 
Hastings, 1895 Hastings, 1895 
| E EE GTA TOA Ww 


Y ageet ር Month Y “we r , 7 5 
2573 D EP ` ፡ 7 ፓሎ 
2 $ ; 4 2 #2 A ሯ 24 
£ j 4 : ` ሠ , “Yj, 4, 0 
oos A ed ; RA GIRA PA A ፡ ረ 
SAIL VAL ¥ , y UA Si ptt, ‘att ፊሪ 
; j ፡ ; 7 7 መሪ 
4 ፣ 2 ፡ P 2 ሪታ 
7 j A ሠሪሪሪ 
። ሠ 


y, Y "2 “ሪሪ ረ Z^ ሠሪ WY, YY, 
111 : ጋት dX Y 
d 4 ሠፊ Wil A -— . ያሪሪ 
EIA «ፈኤ at ft 7 77 222 ፡ & wy, 222 
; A ፓሪ Y, 
ፈኒ: ።ሪሪሪሪ ሪሪሪሪ IA E PA ሪሪሪሪ 
vv, ^ y BS A WI IL A 7 77 WY, 
Z A Y L7 YY“; 
a ¿e “With 4 VA A 
x E ን 4 ሪ y ሦ y 22 22 7 7 y, 7 
ሺ YA Y 
P A E A ; ^ ሪሪ A GIRA ፖረ 
vy 4, 4 ሥ tyr ሄ YSIS WY 7 LZ 
ረ 2 YL ip, ሠሪ 
2 2 Yj YY 
Y, ፦ Wills da 
e ’ 
Jl. 2 & | . 
Wnite to move. White to move. 


In No. 319, Pillsbury played 27. P-B5! After playing listlessly 
through a promising opening, Pillsbury now embarks on the finest forced 
endgame sequence in the tournament. 27...P-Kt4; 28. Kt-Kt4, P-QR4; 29, 
P-B6, K-Q3; 30. PxP.... The vulnerability of a Knight on the back rank 
is demonstrated by the line 30...PxKt; 31. P-K7, KxP; 32. P-B7. 30... 
ክኒ: ge RES EK E 32. P-KhAl .15 White gets connected passed 
pawns, while one of the two Black pawn formations is backward. The 
Lest TIS Oole. e UNAS 33. P-0500, 5-07. e KEE, Sekt AS ጋጋ. RAFI 
P-R5; 36. K-Q4, P-R4; 37. PxP, P-R6; 38. K-B4, P-B4; 39. P-R6; P-B5; 
40. P-R7, Resigns. 


In No. 320, White played 60. R-QKt6, K-B2; 61. RxP, K-B3; 62. R- 
R5, R-K1; 63. R-R7, R-K3! 64. R-R5, R-K2; 65. R-R1, KxP, and Black 
wins. It's a matter of tempo. With 61. R-KR6: (ignoring the pawn 
until it moves to the fifth rank) White draws easily, since, after he 
captures it he can then defend his BP from behind, avoiding being tem- 
poed. Tarrasch fails to mention this basic idea in his notes to the 
game! Tchigorin was therefore quite wrong in allowing this position. 


TASKS 


No. 321 
Tarrasch-Blumich No. 322 


jy Y, 
I, A 
=> WYY 
LL A 
22 LY Y, Z 
222 GY 2 
ሪያ ሪሪሪሪሪ Wilde ኃሪሪሪሪ 
WA WY ሆራ 
UY Y d ሪ 
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ሠ 
A 
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INM IA VT 
y Ye 
A 7 

Y ሪ 


YZ 
AS Yy 
VW}. Z A 
PA ሠሠ። PA 
A 222 2 ፖ 
መሪ Yj 

7 


A 
aL 
PPP LÁ 





The subtleties in rook and pawn endings are almost too much 
for over-the-board play. No less a master than Tarrasch gave 
the first position up as a loss. Many a master would assume that 
the second position is easily won by marching the King forthwith 
to the King-side. 


Surprise. White can draw in the Tarrasch position, No. 321, 
by l. P-R6, R-Kt3; 2. R-R5, P-R/; 3. P-R7, R-Ktl; 4. R-Kt5ch! 
followed by queening with check. 


Another surprise, this one more subtle: White can win in 
the second position, No. 322, even though he is two pawns up, 
only by 1. K-R2! Other moves fail. The idea is that he must 
arrive at KB2 with the Black Rook on KR6, thus forcing Black to 
play R-QR6. If the White King arrives at KKt2 with the Black Rook 
at KR6, then Black can answer the threat of IR-QKt7 with R-R5! 
2P-R6, R-Kt5ch, winning the KtP. White cannot "lose" a move with 
K-Ktl, because Black answers with R-Kt6ch, and moves back to KR6 
or Kt6 depending on whether the White King plays to a white or 
black square. We leave it to the reader to discover why this is 
so, and also why Black cannot play K-Bl or why the KRP cannot 
advance even with the Black Rook at KR6. 
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No. 359 No. 360 
Victor Baja Victor Baja 
Original Origina 





It is a rare pleasure to be able to present original composition 
here -- rarer still that they are among the first works of an aspiring 
young composer and player. Victor's problems have begun to appear in 
chess magazines; from what I have seen he is not only a gifted and 
accurate analyst, but also the possessor of a strange style. 

The two problems above will show what I mean by "strange". These are 
technically studies, though the first could be listed as a mate in 10 and 
the second as a mate in seven. Like early nineteenth century problems, 
they are really long-winded combinations from very game-like positions. 
Sacrifices are called for on just about every move -- there are nothing 
but checks by white, and but one by black. And there are only a few 
variations. | 

Yet before you say this sounds easy, examine how carefully the sacri- 
fices are controlled, so that each one must be made in order. The main 
lines are, first, 1 Rd6 ch K£5 2 Rc5 ch Kg4 3 Rd4 ch Kh5 4 Sg3 ch Rg3 
5 Qg5 ch Rg5 6 g4 ch Kh6 7 Rd6 ch Sg6 ch (the. exception) 8 Rg6 ch Kg6 
9 Rc6 ch Qe6 10 Re6 mate; and, second, 1 R£5 ch. gf5: 2 Rd7: ch Sd7: 

3 Sc7 ch Kd6 4 Qe6: ch Be6: 5 Se8 ch Ke5 6 £4 ch Kd5 7 c4 mate. In the 
solution to the first problem, no captures are shown in the notation. 

In problem literature, the capture sign (:) after the move is preferred, | 
as shown here in the second case. 

Our congratulations to Victor Baja -- we look forward to more of his 


work, 


nS "s rr ro a Tee, 


No. 351 No. 362 
Robert Ulreich Robert Ulreich 
Original Original 


| 
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Draw 





No. 369 No. 370 
Reti, 1929 Eliskases-Fischer 
Buenos Aires, 196 








22 d Z 2 A YA ፖረ j 
ሥሪ A A A A A 
‘Cz ^ ሥታ “ሥሪ ^ ሬሯ ሯጩሬ፡፡ e YA; 
» 
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Draw White to play and win 


Chess never ceases to astonish. Just when we think we are aware of 

its limitations, we find ways in which it stretches our imagination. 

Reti, for example, is well known for his studies of long-range walks 5 
by the King in the endgame: here he adds a new dimension. In the other 
position, Fischer appears to have at least equal chances and a win 

after the logical 1 Kt-K4, P-B7 2 Kt-B2, K-B6! 


A famous position, the San Francisco Endgame, has frustrated chess-~ 
players at the Mechanic's Institute for generations. 


The main line is: 1, K-Q7, Q-Ktl; 2. Q-067, 
“ረ A 2 Z ; Z Q-KB1; 3% Q-Q5! > K-Ktl1; 4. Q-X5, K-R1: Së Q- 
E” yon i yo ua K7, K-R2; 6. Q-Q6:;; Q-QR1; 7. K-K7, Q-QKt1; 


ሠ E ረሪ we ZS, J E Loge ን 6 ፦ Q-Q8 . Q- Kt2+; 9 ^ K- B8 3 K-R1 a 10 > Q--Q6 : 3 
2 :2 2 ሀሪ K~K2; 11. K-K8 and there is no answer to 12, 


Q-Q7. 





Twenty-five years of tasks is the ultimate task, which Dr. Ralston and 
I have shared with each other and, we hope, with you. Thanks. 








SOLUTIONS NOT GIVEN IN TEXT 


No. 27, H. Branton: 1 B-Kt3, K-Kt? 2 K-Kl, K-B8 3 K-B2, K-Q7 
4 K-Bl, K-K6 5 K-Kl, P-Q7ch 6 K-Ql, K-Q6 
7 B-B7, K-B6 8 B-K6, K-Q6 9 B-Kt3, K=B6 10 K-KZ + 
No. 28, H. Branton: 1 P-Q8(Q), BxQ 2 K-Ql, KtxKt 3 PxP, Kt-B2 
4 B-B8, Kt-K2 5 B-Q7! P-B5 6 B-R3 and mate next, 
No. 281, E. Visserman: 1 KKtx P (l Sfe4:) 
No. 282, V. Bartolovic: 1 Kt/5xP? K-Kt3! 1] Kt/4xP 
Page 203, No. 1: See No. 281 above. 
No. 2: J. Buchwald: 1 Rh3? Rf2:! 1 Rg3? Qf2:! 1 Re3? 
Ra7:1 1 Bh3? R£2:! 1 Bg4? Qf2:! 1 Bf5? Sf4:! 1 Bg8! 
No. 3: H. Hermanson: 1 Se4? ePd4:! 1 S£7:! 
No. 4: W, Barclay 1 Qe4? Ra4:! 1 Qc4! 
No. 361, R. Ulreich: 1 Sc2 (1 Sc4? Sgl1 2 Sd3: Sf3:ch 3 Kg2 fSd2 1) 
L Zkeätat eet Res: Pf1(Q) 3 Relch) 2 Re3: Pf1(S)ch 
3 Re3ch with perpetual or stalemate. 
No. 362, R. Ulreich: 1 Belch! Scl 2 Sd4! Kd4 3 Sgl Pel(S) 4 Seach 
Se2: stalemate! (Note 1Sd4? Kd4: 2 Sgl Sg4ch3 Kg2 Sf4ch, 
No. 369; Re Retis .1 K-Kt6, P-B4 2 KxP! P-B5 3 K-B6, K-Kt3 4 K-K5. 
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